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moderns Fenelon, archbiſhop of Cambray, and 
onſieur Fontenelle, have written Dialogues of the 
Dead with a general applauſe. The plan they have 
traced out is ſo extenſive, that the matter which lies 
within the compaſs of it can ſcarce be exhauſted. It 
ſets before us the hiſtory of all times and all nations, 
preſents to the choice of a writer all characters of re- 
markable perſons, which may beſt be oppoſed to, or 
compared with, each other; and is, perhaps, one of 
the moſt agreeable methods, that can be employed 
of conveying to the mind any critical, moral, or 
political obſervations; becauſe the Dramatic ſpirit, 
which may be thrown into them, gives them more 
life, than they could have in diſſertations, however 
well written. And ſometimes 4 new dreſs may ren- 
der an old truth more pleaſing to thoſe whom the 
mere love of novelty betrays into error, as it very 
frequently does not only the wits, but the /ages of 
theſe days. Indeed one of the beſt ſervices, that 
conld now be done to mankind by any good writer, 
would be the bringing them back to common ſenſe, 
from which the deſire of ſhining by extraordinary no- 
tions has ſeduced great numbers, to the no ſmall de- 
triment of morality, and of all real knowledge. 
It may be proper to obſerve, that in all works of 

this nature, the dead are often ſuppoſed, by a * 
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ſary fiction, to be thoroughly informed of many par- 
ticulars, which happened in times poſterior to their 
own; and in all parts of the world, as well as in the 
countries to which they belonged. Thus, in Fene- 


lon's dialogue between Gelon and Dion, the former 


finds fault with the conduct of the latter; and in an- 
other between Solon and the emperor r the 
Athenian cenſures the government of the Roman 


Legiſlator, and talks of the Hiſtory of Procopius, as 
if he had read it. I have alſo taken the liberty that 


others have uſed, to date the ſeveral dialogues, as 
| beſt ſuited with the purpoſes to which they were 
written, ſuppoſing ſome of them to have paſt imme- 


diately after the degeaſe of one or more of the ſpeax- 
ers, and others at a very great diſtance of time from 
that in which they lived. But I have not in this edi- 
tion made any alteration in the dates of the former, 
Elyſium, Minos, Mercury, Charon, and Styx, be- 
ing neceſſary allegories in this way of writing, are oc- 


caſionally uſed here, as they have been by Fontenelle 
and the archbiſhop of Cambray ; which (if it offend? 
ed any critical or pious ears) I would juſtify by the 
declaration gravely annexed to the works of all Itali- 
an writers, wherein they uſe ſuch expreſſions ; © Se 


6 haveſſi nominato Fato, Fortuna, Deſtino, Elyſio, Stig . 


« &c. ſono ſchorzi di penna poetica, non ſentimenti di 
« animo Catolico*.”  _ he ON 

Three of theſe dialogues were written by a differ- 
ent hand; as I am afraid would haye appeared but 
too plainly to the reader, without my having told it: 
If the friend who favoured me with them ſhould eyer 
Vrite any more. I ſhall think that the public owes me 


a great obligation, for having excited a genius ſo ca- 


pable of uniting delight with inſtruction, and giving 
to virtue and knowledge thoſe graces, which the * 
| or nn 0 


If I have named Fate, Fortune, Deſtiny, Elyſium, = 


Styx, &c. they are only the ſports of a poetical pen, 
not the ſentiments of a Catholic mind. 
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of the age has too often, and too ſucceſsfully, em- 


ployed all its {kill to beſtow on vice and folly. 


' Beſides many corrections which the reader will find 
in this edition, four new dialogueg are added, in or- 
der to complete one chief deſign of the work, I mean 
the illuſtrating of . certain principles and certain cha- 
rafters of importance, by bringing in perſons who 
have acted upon different ſyſtems, to defend their 


own conduct, or te explain their own notiens, by 


free diſcourſe with each other, and in a manner con- 
formable to the turn of their minds, as they have 


been repreſented to us by the beſt authors. 


The ſeeing this done in the compaſs of a ſmall vo- 
lume, may poſſibly induce our young gentry (for 
whoſe ſervice it is more particularly intended) to me- 
ditate on the ſubjects treated of in this work: and, 
if they make a proper uſe of the lights given to them, 


the public, I hope, will derive ſome benefit from the 
book, when the writer is no more. 


DIA- 


L. Falk. 

Mr. Hand I was goi "g to put the ſame 7 "A 
b 

rebel. 
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| Lord Fair ane,—Me. Hanrpex: 


R E not you ſurprized to ſee me 4 
Elyſium, Mr. Hampden ? 


to your lordſhip; ; for do tlels, you thought me a 


L. Falkl. And 3 you thought me an apoſ: 


tate from the commonwealth, and a ſupporter of 
. tyranny. 


Mr. Hampd. I own I did, and I don't wonder at 


the ſeverity of your thoughts about me. The heat 


of the times deprived us both of our natural candour. 
Yet I will confeſs to you here, that, before I died, 1 
began to ſee in our party enough to juſtify your ap- 


| prehenſions, that the civil war, which we had entered 


into from generous motives, from a laudable defire to 


preſerve our free conſtitution, would end very un- 


happily, and perhaps, in the iſſue, deſtroy that con- 
ſtitution, even by the arms of thoſe who precended 


to be moſt zealous for i it. 


L. Tall. And I will as frankly own to you, * that 


Law 


See the "=" mY in the Sidney Collection, from 
the earl of Sunderland to his _ 
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PE in a camp of the TION 3 much 
to alarm me for the liberty of my country, if our 

arms were ſucceſsful, that I dreaded. a victory — 
leſs than I did a defeat, and had nothing in my mouth 
but the word peace, which I conſtantly repeated with 
paſſionate fondneſs, in every council at which I was 


called to aſſiſt. 


Mr. Hampd. I wiſhed. for peace too, as s ardently as 


your lordſhip. But I ſaw no hopes of it. The in- 


lincerity of the king and the influence of the queen 
made it impoſſible to, truſt to his promiſes or declara- 


tions. Nay, what reliance could we reaſonably have 


upon Jaws deſigned to limit and reſtrain, the power of 
the crown, after he had violated zhe. hill of rights, ob- 
tained. with ſuch difficulty, and containing ſo clear an 
aſſertion of the privileges which had been in diſpute? 
If his conſcience would allow him to break an act of 
parliament made to determine the bounds of the royal pre- 
rogative, becauſe he thought that the royal prerogative 
could have no bounds, what legal ties could bind a con- 
ſcience. ſo prejudiced? or what effectual ſecurity could 
his people. obtain againſt the obſtinate malignity of 
ſuch an opinion, but entirely taking from him the 
power of the (word, and enabling een to defend 
the laws he bad paſt? MY 

L. Falkl. Th is evidently too. much truth in 
what you have ſaid. But, by taking from the king, 
the ower, of the: ſword, you in reality took all power. 
It was converting, the government into a democracy; 
and if he had ſubmitted to it, he would only have 
preſerved the name of a king. The ſceptre would 
have been held by thoſe who had the ſword; or we 
muſt have lived in a ſtate of perpetual anarchy, with- 
out any force, or balance in the government: a ſtate 
which could not have laſted long, but would have 
ended in a republic. or in abſolute dominion.” 

Mr. Hampd. Your reaſoning ſeems unanſwerable. 
But what could we. do? Let Dr, Laud and thoſe other 
court-divines, who directed the king's — 

1 | an 
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and fixed in it ſuch principtes, as made him unfit to 
govern a limited monarchy, though with many good 


qualities, and forne great ones; let them, L ſay, an- 


{wer for alt the miſchicfs they brought upon him and 


the nation. Fo 


IL. Palkl. They were indeed much to blaine but | 
| thoſe principles had gained ground before their times, 
and ſeemed the principles of our church; in oppoſiti- 


on to the Jeſuits, who had certainly gone too far in 
the other extream. 


Mr. Hampd. It We diſgrace to our huren to bare 


taken up ſuch opinions; and I will venture to pro- 
pheſy, that our clergy, in future times, muſt re- 
nounce them, or they will be turned againſt them by 
thoſe who mean their deſtruction. Suppoſe a Po- 


piſh king on the throne. - Wall the clergy adhere to 1 
paſſive obedience and non-reſiſtance? If they do, 


they deliver up their religion to Rome; if they do 
not, their practice will confute their own doctrines. 


L. Falkl. Nature, Sir, will in the end be ſure to 
ſet right whatever opinion contradicts her great laws, 
let who will be the teacher. But, indeed, the more 


I reflect on thoſe miſerable times in which we both 
lived, the more I eſteem it a favour of Providence to 


us that we were cut off ſo ſoon.” The moſt grievous | 


misfortune that can befall a virtuous man, is to be in ſuch 
a fate, that he can hardly fo aft as to approve his own 


conduct. We could not eaſily make a ſtep, either for- 


ward or backward; without great hazard of guilt, or 


_ at leaſt of diſnonour. We were unhappily entangled 
in connections with men who did not mean ſo well as 
ourſelves, or did not judge ſo rightly. If we endea- 


voured to ſtop them, they thought us falſe to the 


cauſe: if we went on with them, we ran directly up- 
on rocks, which we ſaw, but could not avoid. Nor 
could we take ſhelter in a philoſophical retreat from 


buſineſs. Ina ction would have been in us cowardice 
and deſertion. To compleat the public calamities, a 
religious fury, on 1 both ſides, LINN itſelf with the 


rage 
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tage of our civil diſſentions, more frantic than 
that, more implacable, more averſe to all healing 
meaſures. The moſt intemperate counſels were 


thought the moſt pious; and a regard to the laws, if 


they oppoſed the ſuggeſtions of theſe fiery zealots, 
was accounted _—_ This added new difficul- 
ties to what was before but too difficult in itſelf, the 


fettting of a nation which no longer could: put any 
confidence in its ſovereign, nor lay more reſtraints 
on the royal authority without deſtroying the balance 


of the whole conſtitution. In theſe circumſtances, the 
balls, that pierced our hearts, were directed thither 
by the hands of our guardian angels, to deliver us 
from horrors we could not ſupport, and perhaps from 
a guilt our ſouls abhorred. SP 


Mr. Hampd. Indeed things were brought to ſo de- 
plorable a ſtate, that, if either of us had feen his par- 
ty triumphant, he muſt have lamented that triumph 


as the ruin of his country. Were I to return into 
life, the experience I have had would make me very 
cautious, how I kindled the ſparks of civil war in Eng- 
land: for I have ſeen; that, when once that devour- 
ng fire is lighted, it is not in the power of the head 


CO 2 — ——̃ — — 


of a party to ſay to the conflagration, Thus far ſhalt 


thou go, and here ſhall thy violence flop. TA 
L. Falkl. The converſation we have had, as well 


as the reflexions of my own mind on paſt events, 


would, if I were condemned to my body again, teach 
me great moderation in my judgments of perſons, 
who might happen to differ from me in difficult 
ſcenes of public action: they would entirely cure me 


of the /pirit of party, and make me think, that, as in 
the church, ſo alſo in the ſtate, no evil is more to be 


feared than a rancorous and enthufiaſtical zeal. 


D I A- 
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Louis. 


that you would ever acquire, as J had done, the ſur- 


luch mean employments. For my own part, I was 
— r 2 
Heter. Had I remained on the throne of Ruſſia, as 
barbarous greatneſs, I ſhould have been idolized by 


arts, civility, navigation, and war; have exalted 


in the dock-yards of a foreign republic; to ſerve as # 


ſoldier in my own army; till I had raiſed myſelf by 


| 


Lovis LE GRaNd. — PETER THE GRBAT. 


Ho, Sir, could have thought, when 
WY. you were learning the trade of a. ſhip- 
wright in the dock- yards of England and Holland, 


name of Great [od ef: 

Peter. Which of us beſt deſerved that title, poſte- 
rity will decide. But my greatneſs appeared fuffi- 
ciently in that very act which ſeemed: to you a de- 
baſement. | 2 


.. Lows. The dignity of a king does not ſtoop to | 


careful never to appear to the eyes of my ſubjects or 
foreigners, but in all the ſplendor and majeſty of roy- 


my anceſtors did, environed with all the pomp of 


my people, as much, at leaſt, as you ever were by 
the French. My deſpotiſm was more abſolute, their 
ſervitude was more humble. But then I could not 
have reformed their evil cuſtoms ; have taught them 


them from brutes in human ſhapes into men. In 
this was ſeen the extraordinary force of genius be. 
yond any compariſon with all other kings, that I 
thought it no degradation, or diminution of my great- 
neſs, to deſcend from my throne, and go and work 


private ſailor in my own fleets, and as a common 


my merit in all the ſeveral ſteps and degrees of pro- 
motion, up to the higheſt command, and had thus 
induced my nobility to ſubmit to a regular ſubordina- 


tion in the ſea and land- ſervice, by a leſſon * 0 
„ their 
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their pride, and "Which they would not have learnt 
from any other maſter, or by any other method of 

Lois. Tam foreed to acknowledge, that it was a 
great act. When I thought it a mean one, my judg- 
ment vas perverted by the prejudices ariſing from 
my o] education, and the ridicule thrown upon it 

0 by fothe of my courtiers, whoſe minds were too nar- 

row to be able to Edmptehend the greatneſs of your's 
Deter. It was an act of more heroiſm than any ever 
done by Alexander or Ceſar. Nor would I conſent 


- i to exchange my glory with their's. They both did 
FM. great things; But they were at the head of great na- 


* tions, farfuperior if valour and military ſkill to thoſe 
1 With whotti they cohtended. I was the king of an 
0 il iph6rant, undiſeiphn ed, barbarous people! My ene- 
* mies wete at firſt ſo ſuperior to my ſubjects, that 
12 ten thouſand of them eotild beat a hundred thouſand 
* KRuſſrans. They had formidable navies: I had not a 
ſhip. The king of Sweden was a prince of the moſt 
= intrepid courage; [ahfted - by generals of conſum- 
of mate knbwledge in war, and ſerved by ſoldiers ſo dif. 
I ciplined; that they were become the admiration and 
) WM tertor of Europe. Tet I vanquiſhed theſe ſoldiers; I 
or drove that prince to take refuge in Turkey; I won 
ot battles at ſea; as Well as land; I naw-creartd my peo. 
an ple; I'gave them atts, ſcience, policy; I enabled them 
ed 6 keep all the powers' of the North in awe and de- 
In pendenee, to give kings to Poland, to check and in- 
* timidate the Ottoman emperors, to mix with great 
I veigkt in the affairs ef all Europe. What other man 
1 has ever done fuch wonders as theſe ? Read all the 
records of antient and modern times, and find, if you 
can, onefit to be put in eomprriſon with me! 


* Tonis. Your glory would indeed have been ſupreme 
by and unequalled, if, in civilizing your ſubjects, you 
* had reformed the brutality of your own manners, and 
nus the barbarous vices of your nature. But, alas! the 
- ä _ legiſlator 
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firmed; and they repaid that protection by the moſt 


booty owe 2 — . 1 1 
\ - 


alone would atone for all my ſins. 
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legiſlator and reformer of the Muſcovites was drunk- | 
=o (nd ;erad co e 10 ln YER 

Peter. My drunkenneſs I confeſs : nor wil ]-plead, gr 
to excuſe it, the example of Alexander. It inflamed tr: 


the tempers of both, which were by nature too fiery, de 


into furious paſſions of anger, and produced actions, ed 


of which our reaſon,” when ſober, was aſhamed. , But M 
the crueliy you upbraid me with may in ſome degree rel 


be excuſed, as neceſſary to the work J had to per- us. 
form. Fear of puniſnment was in the hearts of my = Wl 
barbarous ſubjects the only principle of obedience. the 


To make them xeſpect the royal authority, IL was per 


obliged to arm it with all the terrors of rage. You me 
had a more pliant people to govern, a people whoſe 

minds could be ruled like a fins managed horſe, with 

an eaſy and gentle rein. The fear of ſhame, did more 

with them than the fear of the, knout could do with 

the Ruſſians. The humanity of your character and 
the ferocity of mine were equally ſuitable to the nati- 
ons over which we reigned. But what excuſe can you 
find for the cruel violence you employed againſt your 
Proteſtant ſubjects? They defired nothing but to live 
under the: protection of laws You: Jounſelf had con- 


hearty zeal for your ſervice. © Yet theſe did you force, 
by the. moſt inhuman ſeverities, either to. quit the 
religion; in which they were bred, and which their 
conſciences ſtill retained, or to leave their native land, 
and endure all the woes of a perpetual exile. If the 
rules of policy could not hinder you from thus depo- 
pulating your kingdom, and transferring to foreign 
countries its manufactures and commerce, I am ſur- 
priſed that your heart itſelf did net ſtop you. It makes 
one ſhudder to think, that ſuch, orders ſhould be ſent 
from the moſt poliſhed court in Europe, as the moſt 
ſavage Tartars could hardly have executed without 
remorſe and;compation..;;\ 1, ny bur 
Louis. It was not my heart, but my religion, that 
dictated theſe ſeverities. My confeſſor told me, they 


Pieter. 
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Peter. Had I believed in my patriarch, as you be- 


lieved in your prieſt, I ſhould not have been the 


; great monarch that I was. — But I mean not to de- 

| tract from the merit of a prince whoſe e is 
„dear to his ſubjects, They are proud of having obey- 
0 ed you, which is certainly the higheſt praiſe n king. 
t My people alſo date their glory from the jet my 
e 
Y 


reign. | But there is this capital diſtinctionMtween 
us. The pomp and pageantry of ſtate were neceſſa- 
ry to your greatneſs; I was great in myſelf, great in 
the energy and powers of my mind, great in the ſu- 
periority and ſovereignty of my ſoul over all other 
men, 1 1 -4 


DIALOGUE Ut. | 
| PLaro, — FENELON, = 


Plato. XIV ELCOME to Elyſium, O thou, the 

VV -moſft pure, the moſt gentle, the moſt 
refined diſciple of philoſophy that the world, in mo- 
dern times, has produced ! Sage Fenelon, welcome | 
I need not name myſelf to you. Our ſouls by ſym- 
pathy muſt know one another, þ 5 

Fen. I know you to be Plato the moſt amiable of 
all the diſciples of Socrates, and the philoſopher of 
all antiquity whom I moſt deſired to reſemble. 

Plato. Homer and Orpheus are impatient to ſee 
you in that region of. theſe happy fields, which their 
ſhades inhabit. They both acknowledge you to be 
a great poet, though you have written no verſes. 
: And they are now buſy in compoſing for you unfad- 
ot ng wreaths of all the fineſt and ſweeteſt Elyſian 
oft flowers. But I will lead you from them to the ſacred 
zut drove of philoſophy, on the higheſt hill of Elyſium, 
5550 Where. the air is moſt pure and moſt ſerene. I will 
hat WT ©nduct you to the fountain of wiſdom, in which 
1X5 Dou will ſee, as in your own writings, the fair —_ 

Dy . „ = 
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of Vittue perpetually reflected. It will raiſe in you 
more love than was felt by Narciſſus, when he con- 
templated the beauty of his on face in the unruffled 
ſpring. But you ſhall hot pine, as he did, for a ſhadowy, 
The goddeſs herſelf will affectionately meet your em- 
bracef wmingle with your foul, © | 
Fi you retain the allegorical and poetical 
ſtyle, i 


ioch you were ſo fond in many of your 
Wtitings. Mine alſo ran ſometimes into poetry, par- 
ticularly in my Telemachus, which I meant to make 
a kind of epie eompoſition. But I dare not rank my- 
ſelf among the great poets, nor pretend to any equa- 
lity in oratory with you, the moſt eloquent of phi- 
loſophers, on whoſe lips the Attic bees diſtilled all 
their honey. _ 2 | 5 
Nlato. The French language is not ſo harmonious 
as the Greek: yet you have given a ſweetneſs to it, 
which equally charms the ear and heart. Whien one 
reads your compoſitions, one thinks that one hears 
Apollo's lyre, ftrung by the hands of the Graces, and 
tuned by the muſes. The idea of a prr fer king, 
which you have exhibited in your Telemachus, far 
excels, in my own judgment, my imaginary republic. 
Your Dialigues breathe the pure ſpirit of virtue, of 
unaffected good ſenſe, of juſt criticiſm, of fine taſte. 
They are in general as ſuperior to your countryman 
Fontenelle's, as reaſon is to falſe wit, or truth to al- 
fectation. The greateſt fault of them, I think, is 
that ſome are too ſhort. in Es OO 
Ns It has been objected to them, and I am ſenh- 
ble of it myſelf, that moſt of them are too full of 
rommon- place morals. But I wrote then fur the in- 
ſriiKtioni of a young prince: and one cannot too fore! 

_ bly imprint on the minds of thoſe who are born to 
empire the moſt ſimple truths: becatiſe, as they gro# 
up the flattery of a court will try to diſguiſe and con- 
-ceal from them thoſe truths, and to eradicate fron 
their hearts the love of their duty, if it hias not taken 


las 


there a very deep root. 


Doe U aw 
Nato. It is indeed the peculiar misfortune of princes, 
that they are often inſtructed with great care in the 
refinements of policy, and not taught the firſt prin- 
ciples of moral obligations, or taught ſo ſuperficially, 
that the virtuous man is foon loſt in the corrupt poli- 
ticjan. But the lefſons of virtue you gave your royal 
pupil are ſo graced by the charms of your eloquence, 
that the oldeſt and wiſeſt men may attend to them 


vith pleaſure. All your writings are embelliſhed with 


a ſublime and agreeable. imagination, which gives 
elegance to ſimplicity,” and dignity to the moſt vul- 
gar and obvious truths. _ I have heard, indeed, that 
your countrymen are leſs ſenfible of the beauty of 
your genius and ſtyle than any of their neighbours. 
What hath ſo much depraved their taſte? | 
Fen. That which depraved the tafte of the Ro- 
mans after the age of Auguſtus; an immoderate love 
of wit, of paradox, of refinement, The works of 
their writers, like the faces of their women, muſt be 
painted and adorned: with artificial embelliſhments to 
attract their regards. And thus the natural beauty 
of both is loſt.” But it is no wonder if few of them 
eſteem my Telemachus; as the/ maxims I have prin- 
cipally ineulcated there are thought by many incon- 
ſiſtent with the grandeur of their monarchy, and 
with the ſplendor of a refined and opulent nation. 
They ſeem generally to be falling into opinions, that 
the chief end of ſociety is to procure the pleaſures of 
luxury; that a nice and elegant taſte of voluptuous 
enjoyments is the perfection of merit; and that a 
king, whois gallant, magnificent, liberal, who builds 
a fine palace, who furniſhes it well with: good ſtatues 
and pictures, who encourages the fine arts, and 
makes them ſubſervient to every modiſh vice, who 
has a reſtleſs ambition, a perfidious policy, and a 
ſpirit. of conqueſt, is better for them than a Numa, or 
a Marcus Aurelius. Whereas to check the exeeſſes 
of luxury, thoſe exceſſes I mean which enfeeble the 
ſpirit of a nation; to caſe the people, as much as is 
i 55 poſſible, 


4 
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poſſible, of the burthen of taxes; to give them the 
bleflings of peace and tranquillity, when they can be 
obtained without injury or diſhonour ; to make them 
-frugal, and hardy, and maſculine in the temper of 
their bodies and minds, that they may be the fitter 
for war whenever it does come upon them; but a. | 
bove all to watch diligently over their morals, and | 
diſcourage whatever may defile or corrupt them, is 
the great buſineſs of government, and ought to be 
in all cireumftances the principal object of a wiſe g 
legiſlature. Unqueſtionably that is the happieft coun- «£ 
a 
' 


{| ary ubich has miſt virtue in it : and to the eye of ſo- 
1 ber reaſon the pooreſt Swiſs canton is a much nobler 
| ſtate than the kingdom of France, if it has more 
liberty, better morals, a more ſettled. tranquillity, e 
N more moderation in proſperity, and more firmneſs in t 
L danger. ! . I 2.68 e e 71 £5 ett; g 
1} Plato. Your notions are juſt ; .and if your country rs 
6 rejecis them, ſhe will not long hold the rank of the pi 
it firſt nation in Europe. Her declenſion is begun, her MW Iu 
| l ruin approaches. For, omitting all other arguments, ki 
1 can a ſtate be well ſerved, when the raiſing of an ha 


opulent fortune in its ſervice, and making a ſplendid 
uſe of that fortune, is a diſtinction more envied than 
any which ariſes from integrity jn office, or public 
fpirit in government? can that ſpirit, which 1s the 
parent of national greatneſs, continue vigorous and 
diffuſive, where the deſire of wealth, for the fake of 
a luxury which wealth alone can ſupport, and an am- 
bition aſpiring, not to glory, but to profit, are the 
predominant paſſions? If it exiſts in a king, or a mi- 
niſter of ſtate, how will either of them find, among 
a people fo diſpoſed, the neceſſary inſtruments to ex- 
ecute his great deſigns; or rather, what obſtruction 
will he not find from the continual oppoſition of pri- 
vate intereſt to public? But if, on the contrary, à 
court inclines to tyranny, what a facility will be give" 
by theſe diſpoſitions to that evil purpoſe! how vl 
men, with minds relaxed by the enervating * wo" 
| ſottnels 
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len oh: 4 have vigour to oppoſe it! will not 
moſt of them lean to ſervitude, as their natural flate, 
as that in which the extravagant and inſatiable crav- 

ings of their artificial wants may beſt be gratified 
at the charge of a bountiful maſter, or by the ſpails 
of an — and ruined people? when all ſenſe of 
public virtue is thus deſtroyed, wil nat fraud, cor- 


ruption, and avarice, or the oppoſite workings of 
court-factions to bring diſgrace on each other, ruin 


armies and fleets without the help of an enemy, and 


give up the independence of the nation to foreigners, 


after having betrayed its liberties to a king? All theſe 


miſchiefs you ſaw attendant on that luxury, which 
ſome modern philoſophers account (as I am imform- 


ed) the higheſt good to a ſtate. Time will ſnew that 


their doctrines are pernicious to ſociety, pernicions to 


government; and that your's, tempered and mode- 
rated, ſo as to render them more practicable in the 
preſent circumſtances of your country, are wiſe, ſa- 


ſutary, and deſerving of the general thanks of man- 


kind. But, leſt you ſhould think, from the praiſe 1 
have given you, that flattery can find a place in Ely- 


ſium, allow me to lament, with the tender ſorrow of 


a friend, that a man ſo ſuperior to all other follies 
could give into the reveries of a madame Guyon, a 
diſtracted enthuſiaſt, How ſtrange was it to ſee ** | 


tw) great lights of France, you and the biſhop of 


Meaux, engaged in a controverſy, whether a mad- 8 


woman was a Heretic or a ſaint ! 
Fen. I confeſs my own weakneſs, and be ridicu- 


louſneſs of the diſpute. But did not your warm ima- 


gination carry you alſo into ſome reveries about di- 
vine love, in which you talked ang even to 
ä 

Plato. I felt ſomething more than I was able to 
expr eſs. © 

Ten. I had my feelings too, as fine and as lively as 
your's. But we ſhould both have done better to have 


avoided 
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avoided thoſe ſubjects, in which fem hook the 
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Swift. \URELY, Ae Wen was exceed 1 
ingly inclined to play the fool (a humour ii 
her 1 as well as moſt other ladies f very t 
great quality, is frequently in) when ſhe made you 4 n 
miniſter of ſtate, and me a divine y 
| Addiſ. I muſt confeſs we were both as us out of g 
our elements. But you don't mean to inſinuate, that n 


all would have been right, if aur deſtivies bod been tl 

reverſed? | 
- Swift. Yes, 1 do. Fox + 1 add a ex- m 
cellent biſnop; and I ſhould have governed Great te 
Britain, as I did Ireland, with an abſolute ſway, while m 
Italked of nothing but hberty, property, and ſo forth, m 
Adaiſ. Vou governed the mob of Ireland ; but | gl 
never underftood that you governed the kingdom. th 
A nation and a mob are very different things. A 
Swift. Ay; fo you fellows that have no genius for m 
= may ſuppoſe, But there are times when, by th 
ſonably putting himſelf at the head of the mob, MW pr 

an able man may get to the head of the nation. Nay, il 


there are times, when the nation itſelf is a mob, and ra 
ought to be treated as ſuch by a ſkilful obſerver. pu 
Addiſ. 1 don't deny the truth of your propoſition. wi 
But is there no danger, that, from the natural viciſſ- Wi 
tudes of human affairs, the favaurite of the mob = ld 
ſhould * mobbed in his turn? the 
Sometimes there may: but I rifcad it; and hai 

it ered my purpoſe. Aſk the lord lieutenants, SW 


who were forced to pay court to me, inftead of my 
courting them, whether they did not feel my ſuper 


ority? And if I could make myſelf ſo con * 
when 
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* was only a dirty. dean of St. Patrick's, with: 


out a *. in either houſe of parliament, what ſhould 


| kave' done, if fortune had placed me in England, 
mae ndern, with à gown, and in a ſituation that 


would have enabled me to mae myſelf heard i in the 


houſe of lords: or of commons? _ 
Addiſ. Your, on undoubtedly have done very 


marvelbus acts! Perhaps you might then have been 


38 2ca lans a hig as my lord Wharton himſelf. Or, 
if. the; whigs kad unhappily offended he Pate/man, as 
they did 2% fodder, who knows whether you might 
not have brought in the pretender? Pray 4 me alk 


you one queſtion between. you and me, If your 


great talents; ag; rajſed you to the office of aa mi- 
niſter under hat prince. would ou. have tolerated 


the Proteſtant religion, or nat? 


Swift, Ha! Mr, Secxetary are KL witty upon 


me? do you think, , becauſe Sunderland took a fancy 


to make you à great man in the Rate, that he, or his 
maſtgr,: make You as great, in wit, as nature 
made me ? No, no; wit is like grace, it muſt be 
given From atovg,., You can no more get that from 


the king, than my lords the biſhops can the other. 


And, though I will pwn you had ſome, yet believe 
me, my good friend, it was no, match for mine, 1 
think you have not vanity enough in your nature, to 


pretend to a competition in that point with me. 


Addi. have been told by my friends that I was 
rather too modeſt. So I will not determine this diſ- 
pute for myſelf, but refer it to Mercury, the God of 


wit, who fortunately happens to be coming this way, 
with a ſoul he has brought to the ſhades. 


Hail, divine, Hermes! a queſtion of precedence in 
the claſs of wit and humour, over -which you preſide, 
having ariſen between me ang my countryman, Dr. 
Swift, we beg legve 

Mzzxcury. Dr. Swift, I rejoice to ſee you — How 
does my old. lad? how does honeſt Lemuel Gulliver ? 
bare you been in Lilliput bad, or in the fying land, 
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or with your good nurſe Glumdaſchiteh? Pray when 


did you eat a cruft with lord Peter ꝰ is Jack as mad 


ſtill as ever? T hear that, ſince you publiſhed the hiſ. 


tory of his caſe, the poor fellow, by more gentle 


uſage, is almoſt got well. If he had but more food, 


he would be as much in his ſenſes as brother Martin 


himſelf. But Martin, they tell me, has lately ſpawn- 


ed a ſtrange brood of Methodiſts, Moravians, Hutch. 
inſonians, who are madder than ever Jack was in his 
worſt days. It is a great pity you are not alive again, 


to make a new edition of your” Tale of the Tub for 


the uſe of theſe fellows. —Mr: Addiſon, I beg your 


pardon, I ſhould have ſpoken to you ſooner ; but I | 


was ſo ſtruck with the ſight of my old friend the doc- 
tor, that I forgot for a time tlie feſpects due to you. 
fore the judge has heard the catiſe. 9 L. Sy 
Adaiſ. I own it is, in your-favour ;—but— + - 
Mercury. Don't be diſcouraged; friend Addiſon: 


Swift. Addiſon, I think our di ute is decided, be- | 


Apollo perhaps would have given a different judg- 


ment. I ama wit, anda rogue, and a foe to all dig - 
nity. Swift and I naturally like one another. He 
worſhips me more than Jupiter, and J honour him 
more than Homer. But yet, I aſſure you, I have a 
great value for you. Sir Roger de Coverly, Will 
Honeycomb, Will Wimble, the” country gentleman 
in the Freeholder, and twenty more characters, drawn 
with the fineſt ſtrokes of unaffected wit and humour 
in your admirable. writings, have obtained for you a 


high place in the claſs of my authors,” though not quite 


ſo high a one as the dean of St. 'Patriek's. Perhaps 


| you might have got before him, if the decency of your 


nature and the cautioufneſs of your judgment would 
have given you leave. But, allowing, that in the 
force and ſpirit of his wit he has really the advantage, 
how much does he yield to you in all the elegant gra- 
ces; in the fine touches of delicate ſentiment in de- 
veloping the ſecret ſprings of the foul; in ſhewing 
the mild lights and ſhades of a character; in — 


D n LOGE | as 


ly marking each line, and every ſoft gradation of 


tints, which would eſcape the common eye! Who 
ever painted like you the beautiful parts of human 


nature, and brought them out from under the ſhade. 


even of the greateſt ſimplicity, or the moſt ridiculous 


weakneſſes; ſo that we are forced to admire, and feel 
that we venerate, even while we are laughing! Swift 


was able to do nothing that approaches to this. He 


could draw an ill face, or caricature a good one, with 


a maſterly hand: but there was all his power: and, 
if Iam to ſpeak as a god, a worthleſs power it is. 
Your's is divine. It tends to exalt human nature. 
Swift. Pray, good Mercury, (if I may have li- 
berty to ſay a word for myſelf) do you think that 


my talent was not highly beneficial. to correct human 


nature? 1s whipping of no uſe to mend naughty boys? 
Mercury. Men are generally not fo patient of 


- whipping as boys: and a rough ſatiriſt is ſeldom 


known to mend them. Satire, like antimony, if it be 
uſed as a medicine, muſt be rendered leſs corroſive. 


Your's is often rank poiſon. But I will allow that 


you have done-ſome good in your way, though not 


half fo much as Addiſon did in his. 


Addiſ. Mercury, I am ſatisfied. It matters little 
what rank you aſſign me as a wit, if you give me the 
precedence as a friend and-benefaQtor to mankind. 


MERCURV. I paſs ſentence on the writers, not 


the men. And my decree is this. When any hero 


is brought hither, who wants to be humbled, let the 
taſk of lowering his arrogance be aſſigned to Swift. 


The ſame good office may be done to a philoſopher 


vain of his wiſdom and virtue, or to a bigot puffed * 


up with ſpiritual pride, The doctor's dicipline will 
ſoon convince the firſt, that with all his boaſted mo- 
rality, he is but a yahoo; and the latter, that to be 
holy he muſt neceſſarily be humble. I would alſo have 


him apply his anticoſmetic waſh to the painted face of 


female vanity, and his rod, which draws blood at 
every ſtroke, to the hard back of inſolent folly or pe- 


tulant 
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tulant wit. But Addiſon ſhould be employed to com- 
fort thoſe, whoſe delicate minds are dejected with too 


painful a ſenſe of ſome infirmities in their nature, 
To them he ſhould hold his fair and charitable mir- 
rour, which would bring to their fight their hidden 


_ excellencies, and put them in a temper fit for Elyſium. 


— Adieu: continue to eſteem and love each other as 


you did in the other world, though you were of op- 


polite parties, and (what is ſtill more wonderful) ri- 
val wits. This alone | i ſufftient to entitle you both 
4 wh | ; 
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UL vyss88.—Circe. Is Cinek's Maud. 


iree | OU-will go then, Ulyſſes; but tell me W 


out reſerve — W hat carries you from me? 


_ Ub Pardon, goddeſs, the weakneſs of human na- 


ture. My heart will ſigh for my country. It is an at- 
tachment which all my admiration of you cannot en- 


4irely overcome. 
Circe. This is not all. I perceive you are afraid to 


declare your whole mind: but what, Ulyſfes, do you 


fear? my terrors are gone. The proudelſt goddeſs on 


earth, when ſhe has favoured a mortal as I have favour- 
ed you, has laid her divinity and power at his feet. 
Ulyſſ. It may be fo, while there ill remains in her 


heart the nol of love, or in her mind the fear 


of ſhame. But you, Circe, are above thoſe vulgar 


ſenſations, 


Circe. 1 underſtand your caution z it belongs to your 
I» | character: 


7 N B. This c cannot be ee 1 a Dialogue 


of the Dead; but we have one of the ſame kind 
among Cambray' s Dialogues, between Ulyſſes and 


his companion Grillus, when turned to a — by the 


| enchantments of Circe; and two or three others, 
that a are ſuppoſed to _ ow between living perſons. 
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number of beaſts (and the worſt beaſts are men turn- 


character: and therefore, to remeve all diffidence from 
you, I ſwear by Styx, I will do no manner of harm, 
either to you, of your friends, for any thing which 


you ſay, however offenſive it may be to my love of 


my pride; but will ſend you away from my iſland 


with all marks of my friendſhip. Tell me fiow true- 
ly, what pleaſures you hope to enjoy in the barren 


rock of Ithaca, which can compenſate for thoſe you 


leave in this paradiſes, exempt from all cares, and 


overflowing with all delights? 


Dl. The pleafures o vittue; the ſupreme ha p- 


pineſs of doing good. Here I do nothing. My mind 
is in a palſy: all its faculties are benumbed. I long 
to return into action, that I may worthily employ thoſe 
talents, which Thave cultivated from the earlieſt days 
of my youth. Toils and cares fright not me. They 


are the exetciſe of my ſoul; they keep it in health 


and in vigour: Give me again the fields of Troy, 


_ rather than theſe vacatit groves. There I could reap 


the bright hatveſt of glory; here Iam hid, like a 
coward, from the eyes of mankind, and begin to ap- 


_ pear contemptible in my own. The image of y for- 


mer ſelf haunts and ſeerns to upbraid me, whereſoever 
I go. I rneet it under the gloom of every ſhade : it 
even intriides itſelf into your preſence, and chides 


me from your arms. O goddeſs, unleſs you have 


power to lay that ſpitit, unleſs you cat make tne for- 
get myſelf, I cannot be happy here, I ſhall every day 


be more wretched. | 


Circe. May not a wiſe and good man, who has 


ſpent all his youth in active life and honourable dan- 
ger, when he begins to decline, be permitted to retire, 
and enjoy the reſt of his days in quiet and pleaſure ? 


l No retreat can be honourable to a wife and 


good man, but in company with the Muſes. Here I 


am deprived of that ſacred ſociety. The Muſes will 
not inhabit the abodes of voluptuouſneſs and ſenſual 
pleaſure. How can I ſtudy, or think, while ſuch a 


* 
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ed into beaſts) are howling, or aeg or srunting 


beſides that of your former ſelf, which appears to you 


you have fixed your abode with me, that you have 


her paſſion, if you don't hear of her marrying Eury- 


to tell Jou truths I deſire to . If by ſuch un- 


all about me? 
Circe. There may be ſomething i in this: but this, 


I know, is not all. You ſuppreſs the ſtrongeſt reaſon 
that draws you te Ithaca. There is another i image, 


in this iſland ; which follows your walks; which more 
particularly interpoſes itſelf between you and me, and 
chides you from my arms. It is Penelope, Ulyſſes, 

know it is. — Don't pretend to deny it. You ſigh for 
Penelope in my boſom itſelf. — And yet ſhe is not an 


immortal. — She is not, as I am, endowed by nature 
"with the gift of unfading youth. Several years have 


paſſed ſince her's has been faded. I might ſay with- 


out vanity that in her beſt days ſhe was never 10 hand- 


| 
| 

| 

| 

ſome as I, But what is ſhe now? 
Ul. You have told me yourſelf, in a former con- 
verſation, when I enquired about her, that ſhe is t 
faithful to my bed, and as fond of me now, after f 


twenty years abſence, as at the time when I left her a 
to go to Troy. I left her in the bloom of youth and 0 
beauty. How much muſt her conſtancy have been © 
tried fince that time! how meritorious is her fidelity! t 
Shall I reward her with falſhood ? ſhall I forget my ſt 
Penelope, who can't forget me; who has no pleaſure fo 
ſo dear to her as my remembrance? es, he 

Circe. Her love is preſerved by the continual hope th 


of your ſpeedy return. Take that hope from her. IM Pc 
Let your companions return, and let her know that 


fixed it for ever. Let her know that ſhe is free to diſ- 
— as ſhe pleaſes of her heart and her hand. Send ani 

picture to her; bid her compare it with her own 
fag — If all this does not cure her of the remains of 


machus in a twelve- month, [ eee nothing of ne 
womankind. Do 
C. O cruel goddeſs! why will you force me oh 

( 


mer ited, 
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merited, ſuch barbarous uſage, I could loſe her heart, 


| xt would break mine. How ſhould I be able to en- 


dure the torment of thinking, that I had wronged 
ſuch a wife? what could make me amends for her 
being no longer mine, for her being another's? Don't 


| frown, Circe; I muſt own, (ſince you will have me 


ſpeak) I muſt own you; could not. — With all your 


pride of immortal beauty, with all your. magical 


charms to aſſiſt thoſe of nature, you are not ſo pow- 
erful a charmer as ſhe. You feel defire, and you give 
it: but you have never felt love, nor can you inſpire 
it. How can I love one who would have degraded 
me into a beaſt ? Penelope raiſed me into a hero. Her 
love ennobled, invigorated, exalted my mind. She - 
bid me go to the ſiege of Troy, though the parting 
with me was worſe than death to herſelf. She bid 
me expoſe myſelf there to all the perils of war among 
the foremoſt heroes of Greece, though her poor heart 
ſunk. and trembled at every thought of thoſe perils, 
and would have given all its own blood to ſave a drop 
of mine. Then there was ſuch a conformity in all 
our inclinations! When Minerva was teaching me 
the leſſons of wiſdom, ſhe delighted to be preſent; 
ſhe heard, ſhe retained, fhe gave them back to me, 
ſoftened and ſweetened with the peculiar graces of 
her own mind. When we unbent our thoughts with 
the charms of poetry, when we read together the 
poems of Orpheus, Muſæus and Linus, with what 
taſte did ſhe diſcern. every excellence in them ! My 
feelings were dull, compared to her's. She ſeemed 
berſelf to be the Muſe. who had inſpired thoſe verſes, 
and had tuned their lyres to infuſe into the hearts of 
mankind the love of wiſdom and virtue, and the fear 
of the Gods. How beneficent was ſhe, how tender 
to my people! what care did ſhe take to inſtruct them 


mall the finer elegant arts; to relieve the neceſſities _ 


of the fick and aged; to ſuperintend the education 
of children; to do my ſubjects every good office of 
kind interceſſion ; to lay. before me their wants, to 

| Rf mediate 
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ing loft the Hutttah ſoul; or at leaſt all its noble and 


ſtay. ' The daughtey of the Jun is not ſo mitantſpi- 


ry ſtorm, that Neptune can riſe, purſue and over: ff fir 


niediate for thoſe who were objetts of mefey, ts ſis 


for thoſe who deſerved the favouts of the erw: And 


ſhall I baniſh myſelf fot ever from ſuch a conſort? 
ſhall 1 give up her ſociety for the brutal joys of ſen- 
ſual life, keeping indeed the form of 4 man, but hav- 


odlike powers ? Oh Citee, it is impoſſible; I can't 
Citce, Be gote—<don't imagine that I aſl you ts 


tited, as to ſolicit a mortal to ſhate her happineſs 
with her. It is a happineſs which I find you cannot 
enjoy. I pity and deſpiſe you; All you have aid 
ſeems to me à jargon of ſentiments fitter for a filly 
wothafi than'a great man. Go, read, and ſpin tos; 
if you pleaſe, with your wife: I forbid you to fe. 
main another day in my iſland. You ſhall have 3 
fair wind to Cary you from it. After that; may eve- 


DB BS Y e oe. Fre 


whelm you! Be gone, I ſay; quit my fight. - 
Uh. Great goddeſs; I obty— but terhember your MI a 
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Mrkebkv. An Engliſh DEL tis r. A North- b 
* American Savacs, 


Daell. ERC UR. Charon's boat is on the 
i 1 other ſide of che water. Allow me, 
before it returns, to have ſome converſation with the 
North-American Savage, whom you brought hither 
with me. I never before ſaw one of that ſpecies. He 
books very grim. = Pray, fir, what is yout name? | 
underſtand you fpedk Engliſh. . 
Fav. Yes, I learnt it in my childhood, having beet 
bred for ſome years among ths Englifh of New York. 
But, before 1 was a man, I returned to my valiant 
countrymen, the Mohawks; and having been _ 
| | | Ou!!! 


ouſly cheated by one of yours in the fale of f ſome 


rum, I never cared to have any thing to do with 


| them afterwards. 5 Yet I took-up the hatchet for them | 


with the reſt of my tribe in the late war againſt France, 
and was killed while I was out upon a ſcalping party. 
But I died very well ſatisfied ; for my brethren were 
victorious ; and, before I was ſhot, I had gloriouſly 


| ſcalped ſeyen men, and five women and children. In 


a former war I had performed ſtill greater exploits, 


My name is the Bloody Bear : it was given me to ex- 


preſs my fierceneſs and valour. _ OI. 
1 Duell Bloody Bear, I reſpect you, and am much 
your humble ſervant. My name is Tom Puſhwell, 
very well known at Arthur's. Jam a gentleman by 
my birth, and by profeſſion a gameſter and man of 
honour, I have killed men in fair fighting; in ho- 
nourable - ſingle combat; but don't underſtand cut- 
ting the throats of women and children. 3 
Sav. Sir, that is our way of making war. Every 
nation has its cuſtoms. But, by the grimneſs of your 
countenance, and that hole in your breaſt, I preſume 
you were killed, as I was, in ſome. ſcalping party. 
How happened it that your enemy did not take off 
your ſcalp ? : „ 15 "04 
Duell. Sir, J was killed in a duel. A friend of 
mine had lent me a ſum of money. After two or 
three, years, being in great want himſelf, he aſked me 
to pay him. I thought his demand, which was ſome- 
what peremptory, an affront to my honour, and ſent 
him a challenge. We met in Hyde-Park. The fel- 
low could not fence : I was abſolutely the adroiteſt 
ſwordſman in England. So I gave him three or four 
wounds ; but at laſt he ran upon me with ſuch im- 
petuofity, that he put me out. of my play, and I 
could not prevent him from whipping me through the 
lungs. I died the next day, as a man of honour 
ſhould, without any ſnivelling ſigns of contrition or 


lepentance: and he will follow me ſoon ; for his ſur- 


geon has declared his wounds to be mortal. It is ſaid, 
-— Cc that 


dered his friend: I ſay poſitively, I won't go in a boat 
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that his wife is dead of grief, and that his family of 
ſeven children will be undone by his death. So I am 
well revenged, and that is a comfort. For my part, 
1 had no wife. —} always hated marriage: my whore 
will take good care, of herſelf, and wy children are 
provided for at the Foundling- -hoſpiral. 
Sav. Mercury, I won't go in a boat with that fel. 
low. He has murdered his countryman : he has mur- 


with that fellow. I will ſwim. over the river : I can 
ſwim like a duck. 

Merc. Swim over the Styx! it muſt not be thn; 
it is againſt the laws of Pluto n Lou muſt go 
in the boat, and be quiet. 

Sav. Don't tell me of taws: I ama Savage : I Va- 
lue no laws. Talk of laws to the Engliſhman : there 
are laws in his country, and yet you ſee he did not 
regard them. For they could never allow him to 
kill his fellow-ſubje&t, in time of peace, becauſe he 
_ aſked him to pay a debt. I know indeed, that the 
; Engliſh are a barbarous nation; but they can't poſlibly 

be fo brutal as to make ſuch things lawful. 

Merc. You reafon well againſt him. But how 
comes it that you are ſo offended with murder ; you, 
- Who have frequently maſſacred women in their ſleep, 
and children in their cradle? 

Sv. | killed none but my enemies: 1 never killed 
my own countrymen: I never killed my friend : — 
Here, take my blanket, and let it come over in the 
boat; but ſee that the murderer does not fit upon it, 
or touch it. If he does, I will burn it inſtantly in the 
fire I ſee yonder. Farewell. — 1 am determined to 
ſwim over the water. 

Merc. By this touch of my and [ deprive thee of 
all thy ſtrength. — Swim now if thou canſt. 

Sav. This is a potent enchanter. — Reſtore me my 
ſtrength, and I promiſe to obey thee. 

Merc. I reſtore it; but be orderly, and do as 11 bid 
you: otherwiſe worſe will befall you, _ 1 

Duell. 
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Duell. Mercury, leave him to me. "Tits tutor him 
for you. Sirrah Savage, doſt thou pretend to be 
aſhamed of my company ? doſt thou know that I 
have kept the beſt company in England? _. | 

Sau. I know thou art a ſcoundrel. — Not pay thy 
debts! kill thy friend who lent thee money for aſking 
thee for it ! Get out of my light. I will drive thee 
into Styx. 

Merc. Stop. 1 command thee. No violence. — 
Talk to him calmly. 

$av. I muſt obey thee. — Well, fir, let me know 


what merit you had, to introduce you into good 


company ? what could you do? 

Duell. Sir, I gamed, as I told you. He I 
kept a good table. I cat as well as any man either in 
England or France. 

Sav. Eat! did you ever eat the liver of a French- 
man, or his leg, or his ſhoulder ! There is fine eating! 
| have eat twenty. — My table was always well ſerved. - 
My wife was eſteemed the beſt cook for the dreſſing 


of man's fleſh in all North-America. You: will not 


pretend to compare your eating with mine ? 

Duell. 1 danced very finely. 

Sæv. I'll dance with thee for thy ears. I can dance 
all day long 
ſpirit than any man of my nation. Let us ſee thee 
begin it. How thou ſtandeſt like a poſt! Has Mer- 
cury ſtruck thee with his enfeebling rod? or art thou 
aſhamed to let us ſee how aukward thou art? If he 
would permit me, I would teach thee to dance in a 
way that thou haſt never yet learnt. But what elſe 
canſt thou do, thou bragging raſcal ? 

Duell. O heavens! muſt I bear this! What can I 
do with this fellow? I have neither ſword, nor piſtol. 
And his ſhade ſeems to be twice as ſtrong as mine. 
_ #hrc. You muſt anſwer his queſtions. It was your 
oyn deſire to have a converſation with him. He is 
not well bred; but he will tell you ſome truths, which 
jou muſt neceſſarily hear when you come beforè Rha- 


| Cc 2 * * 


I can dance the war- dance with more | 
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damanthus. He aſked you what. 5 ge could do be 


hides eating and dancing, | 

Duell. I ſung very agreeably. 12 cs 

Sav. Let me hear you ſing your death 5 or the 
war whoop.” Ichallenge you to fing. — Come, begin. 
— The fellow is mute. — Mercury, this is a liar.— 
He has told us nothing but lies. Let me pull out his 
tongue, 

Buell. The lie given me ! . alas! dane not re- 
ſent it. What an indelible diſgrace to the family 
of the Puſhwells! This indeed is, Damnation. 

Mer. Here, Charon, take theſe two Savages to 
your care. How far the barbariſm of the' Mohawk 
will excuſe his horrid acts, I leave Minos to judge. 
But what can be ſaid for the other, for the  Engliſh- 
man? The cuſtom of duelling? A bad excuſe at the 
beſt ! but here it cannot avail. - The ſpirit that urg- 
ed him to draw his ſword a ainſt his friend 1s not that 
of Honour; it is the ſpirit of the Furies, and to them 
he muſt go. 

Sav. If he is to be puniſhed for bis wickedneſz turn 
him over to me. I perfectly underſtand the art of 
tormenting, Sirrah, I begin my work with this kick 
on your breech. 
Buell Oh N honour, my honour, to what infany 


| art thou fallen! 


DIALOGUE VI. 
PlINY THE ELpes. —PLiny THE Youncrn. 


E Pliny. HE account, that you give me?, ne- 
phew, of your behaviour, amidſt the 


terrors and perils that accompanied the firſt eruption of 
Veſuvius, does not pleaſe me much. There was more 


of vanity in it than of true magnanimity. Nothing i 
grea 


——— 


— 
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great that is unnatural and affected. When the earth 
was ſhaking beneath you, when the whole heaven was 
darkened with ſulphureous clouds; when all nature 
ſeemed falling into its final deſtruction, to be reading 


Livy, and making extracts, was an abſurd affectation. 


To meet danger with courage is manly ;. but to be in- 


ſenſible of it, is brutal ſtupidity ; and to pretend inſenſi- 


bility, where it cannot be ſuppoſed, is ridiculous falſe- 
neſs, When you afterwards refuſed to leave your 
aged mother, and ſave yourſelf without her, you in- 
deed acted nobly. It was alſo becoming a Roman to 
keep up her ſpirits, amidſt all the horrors of that tre- 
mendous ſcene, by ſhewing yourſelf undiſmayed. 
But the real merit and glory of this part of your be- 
haviour is ſunk by the other, which gives an air of 
oftentation and vanity to the whole. e 
2. Pliny. That vulgar minds ſhould conſider my at- 
tention to my ſtudies in ſuch a conjuncture as unnatu- 
ral and affected, I ſnould not much wonder. But that 
you would blame it as ſuch, I did not apprehend; 
you, whom no buſineſs could feparate from the Mu- 
ſes; you, who approached nearer to the fiery ſtorm, 
and died by the ſuffocating heat of the vapour. 
E. Pliny. I died in doing my duty“. Let me recall 
to your remembrance all the particulars, and then you 


ſhall judge-yourſelf vn the difference of your behavi- 


our and mine. I was the prefect of the Roman fleet 


which then lay at Miſenum. On the firſt account 


received of the very unuſual cloud that appeared in 
the air, I ordered a veflel to carry me out, to ſome 
diſtance from the ſhore, that I might the better ob- 
ſerve the phenomenon, and endeavour to ditcover its 
nature and cauſe. This J did, as a philoſopher ; and 
it was a curioſity proper and natural to an ip quiſitive 
mind. I offered to take you with me, and ſurely you 
ſhould have gone; for Livy might have been read at 


any other time, and ſuch ſpectacles are not frequent. 


When 


a ” Ly 
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When I came out from my houſe; I found all the in- 


habitants of Miſenum flying to the ſea. That might 


aſſiſt them, and all others, who dwelt on the coaſt. ] 
immediately commanded the whole fleet to put out, 


and failed with it all round the bay of Naples, ſteer- 


E ing particularly to thoſe parts of the ſhore; where the 


danger was greateft, and from whence the affrighted 


people were endeavouring to eſcape with the moſt 
trepidation. Thus I happily preſerved ſome thou- 
ſiannds of lives; noting at the ſame time, with an un- 

| ſhaken compoſure and freedom of mind, the ſeveral 


phenomena of the eruption. Towards night, as we 
approached to the foot of Mount Veſuvius, our gal- 


lies were covered with aſhes, the ſhowers of which 


grew continually hotter and hotter ; then pumice 


ſtones, and burnt and broken pyrites, began to fall 
on our heads; and we were ſtopt by the obſtacles | 
* which the ruins of the vulcano had ſuddenly formed, 


by falling into the ſea, and almoſt filling it up, on 
that part of the coaſt. I then commanded: my pilot 


to ſteer to the villa of my friend Pomponianus, which, 
| = know, was ſituated in the inmoſt receſs of the 


ay. The wind was very favourable to carry me 


thither, hut would not allow him to put off from 


the ſhore, as he was deſirous to have done. We were 
therefore conſtrained to paſs the night in his houſe. 
The family watched, and I flept ; till the heaps of 

umice ſtones, which inceſſantly fell from the clouds, 
that had by this time been impelled to that fide of 
the bay, roſe ſo high in the area of the apartment! 
lay in, that, if I had ſtaid any longer, I could not 
have got out; and the earthquakes were ſo violent, 
as to threaten every moment the fall of the houle. 
We therefore thought it more ſafe to go into the open 


air, guarding our heads, as well as we were able, 


with pillows tied upon them. The wind continuing 
contrary, and the ſea very rough, we all remained 
on the ſhore, till the deſcent of a ſulphureous and 


fiery vapour ſuddenly oppreſſed my weak lungs, and 
: | > put 


put an end to my life. In all this I hope that I ated 
as the duty of my ſtation required, and with true 
magnanimity. But on this occaſion, and in many 
other parts of your conduct, I muſt ſay, my dear 
nephew, there was a mixture of vanity blended with 
your virtue, which impaired and diſgraced it, With- 
out that, you would have been one of the worthieft 
men whom Rome has ever produced: for none ex- 
celled you in ſincere integrity of heart and greatneſs 
of ſentiments. Why would you loſe the ſubſtance of 
glory, by ſeeking the ſhadow? — Your eloquence had, 
I think, the ſame. fault as your manners: it was gene- 
rally too affefted. You profeſſed to make Cicero your 
guide and pattern. But when one reads his panegy- 
ric upon Julius Cæſar, in his oration for Marcellus, 
and your's upon Trajan; the firſt ſeems the genuine 
language of truth and nature, raiſed and dignified 
with all the majeſty of the moſt ſublime oratory: the 
latter appears the Harangue of a florid rhetoricaan, 
more deſirous to ſhine, and to ſet off his own wit, 
than to extol the great man whoſe virtues he was 
. - Tn 2 N 
E. Pliny. I will not queſtion your judgment either 
of my life or my writings. They might both have 
been better, if I had not been too ſolicitous to render 
them perfect. It is perhaps ſome excuſe for the af- 
lectation of my ſtyle, that it was the faſhion of the 
age in which I wrote. Even the eloquence of Taci- 
tus, however nervous and ſublime, was not unaffected. 
Mine indeed was more diffuſe, and the ornaments of 
it were more tawdry; but his laboured conciſeneſs, 
the conſtant glow of his diction, and pointed brilliancy 
of his ſentences, were no leſs unnatural. One princi- 
pal cauſe of this I ſuppoſe to have been, that as we 
dfpaired of excelling the two great maſters of orato- 
fy, Cicero and Livy, in their own manner, we took 
up another, which, to many, appeared more ſhining, 
and gave our compoſitions a more original air. But 
tis mortifying to me to ſay much on this ſubject. 
=_ Permit 


—y— — — — 


preſerve me from it! — All glory is his; — but this | 


— 
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Permit me therefore to reſume the contemplation of 
that on which our converſation turned before. What 
a direful calamity was the eruption of Veſuvius, which 
you have been deſcribing ! Don't you remember the 
beauty of that fine coaſt, and of the mountain itſelf, 
before it was torn with the violence of thoſe interna] 


fires, that forced their way through its ſurface. The 


foot of it was covered with corn fields and rich mea- 
dows, interſperſed with ſplendid villas, and magnifi- 
cent towns: the ſides of it were cloathed with the 
beſt vines in Italy. How quick, how unexpected, 
how terrible was the change! All was at once over- 


whelmed, with aſhes, cinders, broken rocks, and fie- 


ry torrents, preſenting to the eye the moſt diſmal 
ſcene of horror and deſolation! 

E. Pliny... You paint it very truly. — But has it never 
occurred to your philoſophical mind, that this change 
is a ſtriking emblem of that which muſt happen, by 


the natural courſe of things, to every rich, luxurious 
Nate! While the inhabitants of it are funk in volup- 


tuouſneſs, while all is ſmiling around them, and they 


imagine that no eyil, no danger is nigh, the latent 


ſeeds of deſtruction are fermenting within; till, break- 
ing out on a ſudden, they lay waſte all their opulence, 
all their boaſted delights; and leave them a fad mo- 
nument of the fatal effects of internal tempeſts and 
conyulſions. © 


DIALOGUE VIII. 


FERNANDO CoRTEZ. — WILLIAM PENN. 


| Cortez. TS it poſſible, William Penn, that you ſhould 


I ſeriouſly compare your glory with mine! 


the planter of a ſmall colony in' North-America pre- 


ſume to vie with the conqueror of the great Mexican 
—_—]..7-TFCc- 
Penn. Friend, I pretend to no glory, — the LoRD 


ſay, 
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lay, that I was his inſtrument in a more glorious work 
than that performed by thee :. incomparably more 
% RITZ e e 
Cortex. Doſt thou not know, William Penn, that 
with leſs than ſix hundred Spaniſh foot, eighteen horſe, 
and a few ſmall pieces of cannon, I fought and de- 
feated innumerable armies of very brave men, de- 
throned an emperor who had been raiſed to the throne 
by his valour, and excelled all his countrymen in the 


ſcience of war, as much as they excelled all the reſt 


of the Weſt Indian nations? that I made him my 
priſoner in his own capital; and, after he had been 
depoſed and ſlain by his ſubjects, vanquiſhed and 


took Guatimozin, his ſueceſſor, and accompliſhed 


my conqueſt of the whole empire of Mexico, which 
i loyally annexed to the Spaniſh crown? Doſt thou 
not know, that, in doing theſe wonderful acts, I 
ſhewed as much courage as Alexander the Great, as 
much prudence as Cæſar? that, by my policy, 1 
ranged under my banners the powerful common- 
wealth of Tlaſcala, and brought them to aſſiſt me 
in ſubduing the Mexicans, though with the loſs of 
their own beloved independence? and that, to con- 
ſummate my glory, when the governor of Cuba, 


Velaſquez, would have taken my command from me, 


and ſacrificed me to his envy and jealouſy, I drew 
from him all his forces, and joined them to my own, 
ſhewing myſelf as ſuperior to all other Spaniards as I 
was to the Indians? | | 
Penn. I know very well that thou waſt as fierce as 
a lion, and as ſubtle as a ſerpent. The devil, per- 
haps, may place thee as high in his black lift of heroes 
as Alexander or Cæſar. It is not my buſineſs to in- 
terfere with him in ſettling thy rank. But hark thee, 
irend Cortez — What right hadſt thou, or had the 
king of Spain himſelf, to the Mexican empire? An- 
[wer me that, if thou canſt. 
 Crriez. The pope gave it to my maſter. 
Fenn. The devil offered to give our Lord all the 
r kingdoms 
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kingdoms of the earth; and I ſuppoſe the pope, as 

his vicar, gave thy maſter this: in return for which 

he fell down and worſhipped him, like' an idolater as he 
was. But ſuppoſe the high prieſt of Mexico had 

taken it into his head to give Spain to Montezuma, 
would his grant have been good?  —+ 5 

Cortez. Theſe are queſtions of caſuiſtry, which it 

is not the buſineſs of a ſoldier to decide. We leave 

that to gownſmen, But pray, Mr. Penn, what right 

had you to the province you ſettled. 

Penn. An honeſt right of fair purchaſe. We gave 

the native ſavages ſome things they wanted, and 

they in return gave us lands they did not want. All 

was amicably agreed on, not a drop of blood ſhed to 

-| _ Rain our ein. . 

** Cortez. I am afraid there was a little fraud in the 
purchaſe. Thy followers, William Penn, are ſaid 

| — think cheating in a quiet and ſober way no mortal 

in. 8 44-4 * "Up 

Henn. The ſaints are always calumniated by the 
ungodly. But it was a ſight which an angel might 
contemplate with delight, to behold the colony 1 
ſettled! to ſee us living with the Indians like inno- 


cent lambs, and taming the ferocity of their barba- 
rous manners by the gentleneſs of ours! to ſee the def 
whole country, which before was an uncultivated his 
_ wilderneſs, rendered as fertile and fair as the garden ( 
of God! O Fernando Cortez, Fernando Cortez hav 
didſt thou leave the great empire of Mexico in that tos 
ſtate? No, thou hadſt turned thoſe delightful and ple, 
populous regions into a deſert, a deſert flooded with cy. 
blood. Doſt thou not remember that moſt infernal is, 
ſcene, when the noble emperor Guatimozin was wh 
ſtretched out by thy ſoldiers upon hot burning coals, wit! 
to make him diſcover into what part of the lake of avai 
Mexico he had thrown the royal treaſures? are not = 
witt 


his groans ever ſounding in the ears of thy conſci- 
ence ? do not they rend thy hard heart, and ftrike 


' thee with more horror than the yells of the Furies! 
7 Ea os Cortez: 


* 
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| Cortez. Alas! I was-not preſent when that dire act 
was done. Had I been there, I would have forbid- 
den it. My nature was mild. 5 1 5 
Penn. Thou waſt the captain of that band of rob- 
bers, who did this horrid deed. The ad vantage they 
had drawn from thy counſels and conduct enabled 
them to commit it: and thy ſkill ſaved them after- 
wards from the vengeance that was due to ſo enor- 
mous a crime. The enraged Mexicans would have 
properly puniſhed them for it, if they had not had 
thee for their general, thou lieutenant of Satan. 
Crtez. The ſaints I find can rail, William Penn. 
But how do you hope to preſerve this admirable colo- 
ny which you have ſettled? Your people, you tell 
me, live like innocent lambs. Are there no wolves in 
North America to devour thoſe lambs? But if the 
Americans ſhould continue in perpetual peace with 


all your ſucceſſors there, the French will not. Are 


the inhabitants of Pennſylvania to make war againſt 
them with prayers and preaching ? If fo, that garden 
of Gop, which you ſay you have planted, will un- 
doubtedly be their prey, and they will take from 
you your property, your laws, and your religion. 
Penn. The Lok p's will be done! The Lok p will 
defend us, againſt the rage of our enemies, if it be 
his good pleaſure. 3 | 
Cortez. Is this the wiſdom of a great legiſlator ? I 
have heard ſome of your countrymen compare you 
to Solon! did Solon, think you, give laws to a peo- 
ple, and leave thoſe laws and that people at the mer- 
cy of every invader? The firſt buſineſs of legiſlature 
is, to provide a military ſtrength that may defend the 
whole ſyſtem. If a houſe is built in a land of robbers, 
without a gate to.ſhut, or a bolt or bar toſecure it, what 
avails it how well proportioned, or how commodious, 
the architecture of it may be? Is it richly furniſhed 
within? the more it will tempt the hands of violence 
and of rapine to ſeize its wealth. The world, Wil- _ 
lam Penn, is all a land of robbers. Any ſtate or 
| 1 commonwealth 
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commonwealth erected therein muſt be well fenced 
and ſecured by good military inſtitutions; or, the eſt 
happier it is in all other reſpects, the greater will be tec 
its danger, the more ſpeedy its deſtruction. Perhaps ce! 
the neighbouring Engliſh colonies may for a while an 


protect your's: but that precarious ſecurity cannot inj 
always preſerve you. Your plan of government muſt ren 
be changed, or your colony will be loſt, What! MW as 
have ſaid is alſo applicable to Great Britain itſelf. If 1 
an increaſe of its wealth be not accompanied with an me 
increaſe of its force, that wealth will become the prey Ire 
of ſome of the neighbouring nations, in which the tho 
martial ſpirit is more prevalent than the commercial. the 
And whatever praiſe may be due to its civil inſtituti- par 


ons, if they are not guarded by a wiſe ſyſtem of mi- cif 
litary policy, they will be found of no value, being | 
unable to prevent their own diſſolution. 

Penn. Theſe are ſuggeſtions of human wiſdom. 
The doctrines I held were inſpired they came from 
above. - | 

Cortez. It is blaſphemy to ſay, that any folly could 
come from the Fountain of Wiſdom. Whatever is in- 
conſiſtent with the great laws of nature, and with the 
neceſſary ſtate of human ſociety, cannot poſſibly have 
been inſpired by Gop, Self- defence is as neceſſary 
to nations as to men. And ſhall particulars have a 
right which nations have not? True religion, Wl 
liam Penn, is the perfection of reaſon. Fanaticiſm 

is the diſgrace, the deſtruction of reaſon. | 

Penn. Though what thou ſayeſt ſhould be true, it 
does not come well from thy mouth. A Papiſt talk of 

. reaſon! Go to the Inquiſition, and tell them of reaſon / and 
the great laws of nature. They will broil thee, as thy 
ſoldiers broiled the unhappy Guatimozin. Why doſt 
thou turn pale? Is it the name of the Inquiſition, ol 

Guatimozin, that troubles and affrights thee? O 

wretched man! who madeſt thyſelf a voluntary in- 
ſtrument to carry into the new-diſcovered world that 


belliſh tribunal! Tremble and ſhake when thou — 
44 | = El 


eſt, that every murder the inquiſitors have commit- 
ted, every torture they have inflicted on the inno- 
cent Indians, is originally owing to thee. Thou muſt 
anſwer to Gop for all their inhumanity, for all their 
injuſtice. What wouldſt thou give to part with the 


renown of thy conqueſt, and to have a conſcience 


as pure and undiſturbed as mine? 


Cortex. I feel the force of thy words. They pierce 


me like daggers. I can never, .never be happy, while 
[ retain any memory of the ills I have cauſed. Vet I 
thought I did right. I thought I laboured to advance 


the glory of Gop, and propagate in the remoteſt 


parts of the earth his holy Religion. He will be mer- 
ciful to well-deſigning- and pious error. Thou alſo 
wilt have need of that gracious indulgence ; though 
not, I own, ſo much as J. | | 

Penn. Aſk thy heart, whether ambition was not 
thy real motive, and zeal the pretence ? 

Cortez. Aſk thine, whether thy zeal had no world- 
ly views, and whether thou didſt believe all the non- 


ſenſe of the ſect, at the head of which thou waſt pleaſ- 


ed to become a legiſlator. Adieu! — Self-examina- 
tion requires retirement. 5 


DIALOGUE I 


Marcus PoRTius CaTo. — MEs8SALLA CORVINUS. 


Cao. II Meſſalla! —is it then poſſible that what 


ſome of our countrymen tell me ſhould 
be true? Is it poſſible that you could live the courti- 
er of Octavius, that you could accept of employ- 
ments and honours from him, from the tyrant of your 
country; you, the brave, the noble-minded, the vir- 
tuous Meſſalla; you, whom, I remember, my ſon- 
in-law Brutus has frequently extolled, as the moſt 
promiſing youth in Rome, tutored by gy 
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trained up in arms, ſcorning all thoſe ſoft, effeminate 
pleaſures, that reconcile men to an eaſy and indolent 
ſervitude, fit for all the rougheſt taſks of-honour and 
virtue, fit to live or to die a freeman? 
Meſſ. Marcus Cato, I revere both your life and 
your death : but the laſt, permit me to tell you did 
no good to your country; and the former would have 
done. more, if you could have mitigated a little the 
ſternneſs of your virtue, I will not ſay of your pride. 
For my own part, I adhered with conſtant integrity 
and unwearied zeal to the republic, while the repub- 
lic exiſted. I fought for her at Philippi, under the 
only commander, who, if he had conquered, would 
have conquered for her, not for himſelf. ' When he 
was dead, I ſaw that nothing remained to my country 
but the choice of a maſter. I choſe the beſt. + 
Cato. The beſt! — What! a man who had broken 
all laws, who had violated all truſts, who had led 
the armies of the commonwealth againſt Antony, 
and then joined with him and that ſottiſn traitor Le- 
Pidus, who ſet up a Triumvirate more execrable by 
far than either of the former; who ſhed the beſt 
blood in Rome by an inhuman proſcription ; mur- 
dered even his own guardian ; murdered Cicero, to 
Whoſe confidence, too improvidently given, he owed 
all his power! Was this the maſter you. choſe? 
could you bring your tongue to give him the name 
of Auguſtus ? could you ſtoop to beg conſulſhips and 
triumphs from him? O ſhame to virtue ! O degene- 
racy of Rome! To what infamy are her ſons, her 
nobleſt ſons, fallen ! The thought of it pains me more 
than the wound that I died of: it ſtabs my ſoul. 
Meſſ. Moderate, Cato, the vehemence of your 

' indignation. There has always been too much paſſi- 
on mixed with your virtue. The enthuſiaſm you are 
poſſeſſed with is a noble one; but it diſturbs your 
judgment. Hear me with patience, and with the 
tranquillity that becomes a philoſopher. It is true, 


that Octavius had done all you have ſaid: but it * 
I . eſs 
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: ſeſs true, that in our circumſtances he was the beſt 
t maſter Rome could chuſe. His mind was fitted by 
nature for empire. His underſtanding was clear, and 
ſtrong. His paſſions were cool, and under the abſo- 
a lute command of his reaſon. His name gave him an 
d authority over the troops and the people, which no {| 
e other Roman could poſſeſs in an equal degree. He i 
e uſed that authority to reſtrain the exceſſes of both, _ 
which it was no longer in the power of the ſenate to 
repreſs, nor of any other general, or magiſtrate in the 
ſtate. - He reſtored diſcipline in our armies, the firſt 
means of ſalvation, without which no legal govern- 
ment could have been formed or ſupported. He 
avoided all odious and invidious names. He main- 
tained and reſpected thoſe which time and long ha- 
bits had endeared to the Roman people. He per- 
mitted a generous liberty of ſpeech. He treated the 
nobles. of Pompey's party as well as thoſe of his fa- 
ther's, if they did not themſelves, for factious pur- 
poſes, keep up the diſtinction. He formed a plan of 
government, moderate, decent, reſpectable, which 
left the ſenate its majeſty, and ſome of its power. He 
reſtored vigour and ſpirit to the laws; he made new 
and good ones for the reformation of manners; he 
enforced their execution; he governed the empire 
with lenity, juſtice, and glory: he humbled the pride 
of the Parthians ;- he broke the fierceneſs of the bar- 
barous nations: he gave to his country, exhauſted 
and languiſhing with the great loſs of blood, which 
ſhe had ſuſtained in the courſe of ſo many civil wars, 
the bleſſing of peace; a bleſſing which was become ſo 
neceſſary 4 her, that without it ſne could enjoy no 
other. In doing theſe things, I acknowledge, he had 
my aſſiſtance. I am prouder of it, and I think I can 
juſtify myſelf more effectually to my country, than 
ItT had died by my own hand at Philippi. Believe 
me, Cato, it is better to do ſome good than to project a 
Treat deal. A little practicable virtue is of more uſe 
| to 
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to ſociety than the moſt ſublime theory, or the beſt 
principles of government ill applied, — _ 
. Cato. Yet I muſt think it was beneath the character 
of Meſſalla to join in ſupporting a government, which, 
though coloured and mitigated, was till a tyranny, 
Had you not better have gone into a voluntary exile, 
where you would not have ſeen the face of the tyrant, 
and where you might have quietly practiſed thoſe 
private virtues, which are all the gods require from 
good men in certain ſituations ? EP 
Meſſ. No: — I did much more good by continuing 
at Rome. Had Auguſtus required of me any thing, 
_ baſe, any thing ſervile, I would have gone into exile, [ 
- would have died, rather than do it. — But he reſpect- 10 
ed my virtue, he reſpected my dignity; he treated * 


me as well as Agrippa, or as Mæcenas, with this diſ- * 
tinction alone, that he never employed my ſword 0 
but againſt foreign nations, or the old enemies of $i 
the republic. SED N 8 | an 


Cato. It muſt, I own, have been a pleaſure to be 
employed againft Antony, that monſter of vice, who 
plotted the ruin of liberty, and the raiſing of himſelf 
to ſovereign power, amidſt the riot of Bacchanals, and 
in the embraces of harlots : who, when he had attain- 
ed to that power, delivered it up to a laſcivious queen, 
and would have made an Egyptian ſtrumpet the miſ- 
treſs of Rome, if the battle of Actium had not ſaved 
us from that laſt of misfortunes. 5 
Me. In that battle I had a conſiderable ſhare. 50 
J had in encouraging the liberal arts and ſciences, 
which Auguſtus protected. Under his judicious pa- 
tronage the Muſes made Rome their capital ſeat. It 
would have pleaſed you to have known Virgil, Ho- 
race, Tibullus, Ovid, Livy, and many more, whole 
names will be illuſtrious to all generations. : 
Cato. I underftand you, Meſſalla. Your Auguſtus 
and you, after. the ruin of our liberty, made Rome 
a Greek city, an academy of fine wits, another 


Athens under the government of Demetrius Phala- 
| 8 rells. 
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tens.” I had much rather have ſeen her under Fabri- 
eius and Curitis, and her other honeſt old conſuls, 
who SHU fot feat nt OT I ons ang ne ng 
222 Vet to theſe writers ſhe will owe as much of 
her gſory as ſhe did to thoſe heroes. I could ſay more, 
a great deal more, on the happineſs of the mild do- 
| minion of Auguſtus. T might even add, that the 
vaſt extent of the empire, the factions of the nobili- 
ty, and the corruption of the people, which no laws 
under the ordinary magiſtrates of the ſtate were able 
to reſtrain, ſeemed neceffarily to require ſome change 
in the. government: that Cato himſelf, had he re- 
mained upon earth, could have done us no good, un- 
leſs he would have yielded to become our prince. Bur 
| ſee you confider me as a deſerter from the republic, 
and an apologiſt for a tyrant. I therefore leave you 
to the company of thofe ancient Romans, for whoſe 
ſociety you were always much fitter than for that of 

our contemporaries. ''Cato ſhould have lived with 
Fabric ac Curius, not with Pompey and Czſar. 
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CuglsrixA, Queen of Sweden. 
3 Chancellor OXENSTIERN. | 


Grit. VO ſeem to avoid me, Oxenſtiern ; and 
I now we are met, you don't pay me the 
teverence that is due to your queen! Have you for- 

gotten that I was your ſovereign? D 
Oxenſ. I am not your ſubject here, madam; but 
have you forgotten, that you yourſelf broke that 
bond, and freed me from my allegiance, many years 
before you died, by abdicating the crown, againſt 
my advice and the inclination of your people? Re- 

rerence here is paid only to virtue. g 
Chrif. I ſee you would mortify me, if it were in 
Jour power, for acting againſt your advice. * my 
ame 
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crown, to dedicate myſelf entirely, to the love of the 


_ ceſtors, and particularly your heroic father, Guſtavus, 


own judgment, I have that of many learned men and 


_ ences, and more eſpecially to inſtruct an illiterate 


and fine taſte, is indeed an act of true greatneſs, 


dull, their half-frozen ſouls. Wit and genius require 


2 
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_ does not depend upon your judgment. All Eu- 


rope admired the greatneſs of my mind in reſigning a 


ſciences and the fine arts: things of which you had no 
taſte in barbarous Sweden, the realm of Goths. and 
Vandals. ' 

Oxenſ. There i is. hardly any mind 700 great. for a 
crown; but there are many to little. Are you ſure, 
madam, it was magnammity, that cauſed you to fly 
from the government of a kingdom, which your an- 


had ruled with ſo. much glory? 
_ Chrift, Aral ſure of it? Yes: — and to confirm my 


beaux eſprits of all countries, who have celebrated 8 
action as the perfection of heroiſm, : - 

Oxenſ. Thoſe beaux eſprits judged according to 
their predominant paſſion. I have heard young la 
dies expreſs their admiration of Mark Antony for he- 
roically leaving his fleet at the battle of Actium, to 
follow his miſtreſs. Your paſſion for literature had the 
ſame effect upon you. But why did not you indulge 
it in a manner more becoming = birth and rank? 
why did not you bring the Muſesto Sweden, inſtead 
of deſerting that kingdom to ſeek them in Rome! 
For a prince to encourage and protect arts and ſci- 


people, and inſpire them with knowledge, politeneſs, 


Chriſt. The Swedes were too. groſs to be refined 
by any culture, which I could have given to their 


the influence of a more Southern climate. 
| OXxen/. The Swedes too groſs! No, madam : not 
even the Ruſſians are too groſs to be refined, if they 
had a prince to inſtruc them. 

Chrift. It was too tedious a work for the vivacity 
of my temper to poliſh bears into men: I ſhould have 
died of the ſpleen before [ had made - 1 
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in it. My deſire was to ſhine among thoſe who were 
qualified to judge of my talents. At Paris, at Rome, 
] had the glory of ſhewing the French and Italian 
wits, that the North could produce one not inferior to 
them: They beheld mie with wonder. The homage 
had received in my palace at Stoekholm was paid to 
my dignity i that which I drew from the French and 
Roman . academies was paid to my talents. How 
much more glorious, how much more delightful to 
an elegant and rational mind, was the latter than the 
former! Could you onee have felt the joy; the tranſ- 
port of my heart, when I ſaw the greateſt authors, 
and all the celebrated artiſts, 'in the moſt learned and 
civilized countries of Europe, bringing their works 
to me, and ſubmitting the merit of them to my de- 
ciſions; when I ſaw the philoſophers, the rhetoricians, 
the poets, making my judgment the ſtandard: of their 
reputation z you would not wonder. that. I preferred 
the empire of wit to any other empire. 
| Oxen/, O great Guſtavus! my ever honoured, my 
adored maſter! O greateſt of kings, greateſt in valour, 
in virtue, in wiſdom, with what indignation muſt thy 
ſoul, enthroned in heaven; have looked down. on thy 
unworthy, thy degenerate daughter! With what ſhame 
muſt thou have ſeen her rambling about from court 
to court; deprived of her royal dignity, debaſed in- 
to a pedant, a witling, a ſmatterer in ſculpture and 
painting, reduced to beg or buy flattery from each 
needy rhetorician, or hireling poet! I weep to think 
on this ſtain, this diſhonourable ſtain, to thy illuſtri- 
ous blood! And yet — would to Gop! would to 
Cob! this was all the pollution it has ſuffered ! | 
Chrift. Dareſt thou, Oxenſtiern, impute any ble- 
not WW miſh to my honour? ? | ” | 
they Bll Oxen/. Madam, the world will ſcarce reſpe& the 

I frailiies of queens when they are on their thrones; 
city Wl much leſs when they have voluntarily degraded them- 
have Bil {elves to the level of the vulgar. And if ſcandalous 
ene; Wl 'ongues have unjuſtly aſperſed their fame, the way 

n do clear it is not by an 4 Hination. 85 

68 Chriſt. 
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| Chrift. Oh! that I were alive again, and reſtored 
to my throne, that I might puniſh the - inſolence of 
this hoary traitor ! — But, ſee! he leaves me; he f 
turns his back upon me with cool contempt! — Alas! h 
do I not deſerve this ſcorn? In ſpite of myſelf I muſt 
eonfeſs that I do — O vanity, how ſhort-lived are the l 
pleaſures thou beſtoweſt! I was thy votary : thou b 
waft the god for whom I changed my religion. For 
thee I forſook my country and my throne. What 
compenſation have I gained for all theſe facrifices, 6 
kviſhly, fo imprudently made? Some puffs of in- 
cenſe from authors, who thought their flattery due 
to the rank 1 had held, or hoped to advance them- 
ſelves by my recommendation, or, at beſt, over-rated 
my paſſion for literature, and praiſed me to raiſe the 
value of thoſe talents with which they were endowed, 
But in the eſteem of wiſe men I ſtand very low; and 
itheir efteerh alone is the true meaſure of glory. Nothing, 
I perceive, can give the mind a laſting joy, but the 
conſciouſneſs of having performed our duty in that 
Ration, which it has pleaſed the divine Providence to 
aſſign to us. The glory of virtue is ſold and eternal: 
all other will fade away like a thin vapoury cloud, 
on which the caſual glance of ſome faint beams of 
light has ſuperficially imprinted their weak and tranſi- 
ent colours. . e e e of FL 
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| Tiros VespaASIANUS. 
PuBLivs CoRNELIUs Scipio AFRICANUS. 


O— Scipio, I can't give place to you il 
| this. — In other reſpects I acknowledge 
. myſelf your inferior, though I was emperor of Rome, 
and you only her conſul. I. think your triumph ove 
Carthage more glorious than mine over Judæa: but 
in that I gained over love I muft eſteem myſelf ſup 

| | lol 


Titus. 
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vor te you, though your generoſity with regard to the 

10 1 your captive has been celebrated ſo 
j 

. Fame has been then unjuſt to your merit: : for 
little is ſaid of the ene of Titus: but mine has 
been the favourite deri of eloquence i in every age 
and country. 

Titus. It has: — and in particular your great histo- 
nian Livy has poured forth all the ornaments of his 
admirable 1 to embelliſh and dignify that part 
of your ſtory. I had a great hiſtorian too, Cornelius 
Tacitus: but either from the brevity which he affect 
ed in writing, or from the ſeverity of his nature, 
which, never having felt the paſſion of love, thought. 
the ſubduing of it too eaſy a victory to deſerve great 
encomiums, he has beſtowed but three lines ypon my 
parting with Berenice, which coſt me more pain, and 
Nag efforts of mind, chan the conqueſt of Jeru- 

m. 

Stip. I wiſh to hear from yourſelf the hiſtory of: 
that parting, and what could make it ſo hard and 
painful to you. 

Titus. While I ſerved in Paleſtine vader the auſpices 
of my father Veſpaſian, I became acquainted with 
A ſiſter to king Agrippa, and who was her- 
{elf a queen in one of thoſe aſtern countries. She 
was the moſt beautiful woman in Aſia; but ſhe had 
graces more irreſiſtible ſtill than her beauty. She had 
all the infinuation and wit of Cleopatra, without her 
coquetry. I loved her, and was beloved: ſhe loved 
R my perſon, not my greatneſs. Her tenderneſs, her 
7 — ſo enflamed my paſſion for her, that gave 
a promiſe of marriage. 

— Kip. What do 1 hear ? A Roman ſenator promile 
hone i © mar a queen! 

tus, 1 expected, Sci pio, that your ears would be 

bu ended with the ſound of ſuch a match. But con- 

+ lobe der that Rome was very different in my time from 

10 Rome in your's. The f erocious pride of our ancient 

republican 


e 
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republican ſenators had bent itſelf to the ohſequious 
complaiſance of a court. Berenicè made no doubt, 
and [ flattered myſelf that it would not be inflexible 
in this point alone. But we thought it neceſſary to 
defer the completion of our wiſhes till the death of 
my father. On that event the Roman empire, and ſc 
(hat I knew ſhe valued more) my hand, became due ſſl © 
to her, according to my engagements. -— _ 
Scipio. The Roman empire due to a Syrian queen! 
Oh Rome, how art thou fallen! Accurſed be the me- ” 


mory of Octavius Ceſar, who, by oppreſſing its l- be 
berty, ſo lowered the majeſty of the republic, that 


a brave and virtuous Roman, in whom was veſted 
all the power of that mighty ſtate, could entertain 
ſuch a thought! But did you find the ſenate and peo- 
ple ſo ſervile, ſo loſt to all ſenſe of their honour and 
dignity, as to affront the great genius of imperial 
Rome, and the eyes of her tutelary gods, the eyes of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, with the fight of a queen, an 
Aſiatic queen, on the throne of the Cæſars? 
Titus. 1 did not; — they judged of it as you, Sci- 
pio, judge; they deteſted, they diſdained it. In 
vain did I urge to ſome particular friends, who re- 
preſented to me the ſenſe of the ſenate and people, 
that a Meſſalina, a Poppæa, were a much greater 
diſhonour to the throne of the Cæſars than a virtuous 
foreign princeſs*. Their prejudices were unconquet- 
able; I ſaw jt would be impoſſible for me to remove 
them. But I might have uſed my authority to ſilence 
their murmurs. A liberal donative to the ſoldiers, 
by whom I was fondly beloved, would have ſecured 
their fidelity, and conſequently would have forced 
the ſenate and people to yield to my inclination. 
Berenice knew this, and with tears implored me not 
to ſacrifice her happineſs and my own td an unjuſt 
door 


The Character of Berenice in this? dialogue is 
conformable to the idea given of her by Racine, not 
by Joſephus. N 1 


PP 
prepoſſeſſion. Shall T own it to you, Publius? My 
heart not only pitied her, but acknowledged the 
truth and ſolidity of her reaſons. Yet ſo much did I 
abhor the idea of tyranny, ſo much reſpect did I pay 
to the ſentiments of my ſubjects, that I determined to 
ſeparate myſelf from her 'for ever, rather than force 
either the Jaws or the prejudices of Rome to ſubmit 
to my will. 01 7» Fo | 

Scipio. Give me thy hand, noble Titus. Thou 
waſt worthy of the empire; and Scipio Africanus 
honours thy virtue. 7 

Titus, My virtue can have no greater reward from 
the approbation of man. But, O Scipio, think 
what angurſh my heart muſt have felt, when I took 
that reſolution, and when I-communicated it to my 
dear, my unhappy Berenice. You ſaw the ftruggle 


of Maſiniſſa, When you forced him to give up his 


beloved Sophonifba, Mine was a harder conflict. 
She had abandoned him to marry the king of Numi- 
dia. He knew that her ruling paſſion was ambition, 
not love. He could not rationally eſteem her, when 
the quitted a huſband, whom ſhe: had ruined, who 
had loſt his crown and his liberty in the cauſe of her 
country, and for her ſake, to give her perſon to him, 
the capital foe of that unfortunate huſband. He 
muſt, in ſpite of his paſſion, have thought her a per- 
fidious, a deteſtable woman. But I eſteemed Bere- 
nice: ſhe deſerved my eſteem. I was certain ſhe- 
would not have accepted the empire from any other 
hand: and had I been a private man, ſhe would have 
raiſed me to her throne. Yet I had the fortitude, I 
ought, perhaps, to ſay, the hardneſs of heart, to bid 
her depart from my ſight; depart for ever! What, 
O Publius, was your conqueſt over yourſelf, in giving 
tack to her betrothed lover the Celtiberian captive, 
compared to this? Indeed that was no conqueſt. I 
vill not ſo diſhonour the virtue of Scipio, as to think 
be could feel any ſtruggle with himſelf on that ac- 
count. A woman engaged to another, engaged by 
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affection as well as VOWS. let. her have been ever ſo 


beautiful, could raiſe in your heart no ſentiments but 


compaſſion and friendſhip. To have violated her, 
would have been an act of brutality, which none but 
another Tarquin could have committed. To have 
detained her from her huſband, would have been 
cruel. But where love is mutual, where the object 


beloved ſuffers more in the ſeparation than you do 


yourſelf, to part with ber is indeed a ſtruggle ! It is 


the hardeſt ſacrifice a good heart can make to its 


duty. 

Scipio. 1 acknowledge that it is, and yield you the 
palm. But I will own to you, Titus, I never knew 
much of the tenderneſs you defcribe. Hannibal, 


Carthage, Rome, the ſaying of my country, the 


ſubduing of its rival, theſe Fille my thoughts, and 


left no room there for thoſe effeminate paſſions. 
I do not blame your ſenſibility: but, when I went to 
the capitol jo talk with 70 E, I never conſulted 


him about /ove affairs. 


Titus. If my foul had been poſſeſſedd by ambition 


alone, | might poſſibly have been a greater man than 


I was; but | ſhould not have been more virtuous, nor 
have gained the title I preferred to that of Conque- 
ror of Judæa and emperor of Rome, in being called 
the De light of. Humankind., + 


D F ALOGUE XI. 
Heng Duke of GUISE. — Ma CHIAVBL. 


Guiſe. v A UNT! ! thou fiend I abhor thy 


ſight — I look upon thee as the original 


cauſe of my death, and of all the calamities brought 


upon the French nation, in my father s time and my 


| br) 


Ee I the cauſe of your death! You ſurprize 
me; 
Guiſe 


+ DFALOGUE XE + + 409 
Guiſe. Ves: Your. pernicious. maxims of policy, 
imported. from Florence with Catherine of Medicis, 


ut | 

, your wicked diſciple, produced in France ſuch a go- 

ut vernment, ſuch diſſimulation, ſuch perfidy, ſuch vio- 
ſent, ruthleſs counſels, as threw that whole kin 


in the palace of my ſovereign, by the ſwords of 
Machia, Whoever may have a right to complain 
of my policy, you, Sir, have not. You owed your 


the real cauſe of your death. If it had net been for the 
ew aſſaſſination of admiral Coligni and the maſſacre of 
al, the Huguenots, the ſtrength and power which the 
the conduct of ſo able a chief would have given to that 
nd party, after the death of your father, its moſt dan- 
ns. gerous enemy, would have been fatal to your houſe : 


from that great firoke of Royal policy, have acquired 
the authority you afterwards roſe to in the kingdom 


into the utmoſt confuſion, and ended my life, even 


greatneſs to it, and your deviating from it was the 


nor could you, even with all the advantage you drew 


thy 


inal | 


aght 
m 


pri 7 


ruſe: 


of France, but by purſuing my maxims; by availing 
yourſelf of the ſpecious name of religion, to ſerve 


the ſecret purpoſes of your ambition; and by ſuffer- 
ing no reſtraint of fear or conſcience, not even the 
guilt of exciting a civil war, to check the neceſſary 
progreſs of your well-concerted deſigns. But on the 
day of the barricades you moſt imprudently let the 
king eſcape out of Paris, when you might have ſlain 
or depoſed him. This was directly againſt the great 
rule of my politics, not to flop ſbort in rebellion or 
treaſon till the work is fully compleated. And you were 


juſtly cenſured for it by Pope Sixtus Quintus, a more 


conſummate politician, who ſaid, you ought to have 
Rug, that when a ſubjeft draws his ſword againſt his 
ting, he, ſbould throw away the ſcabbard. You like- 
viſe deviated from my counſels, by putting yourſelf 
n the power of a ſovereign you had ſo much offend- 
ed. Why would you, againſt all the cautions I had 
given, expoſe your life in a royal caſtle to the mercy. 
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e DIALOGUES or rus DEAD. 
of that prince? You truſted to his fear; but fear, 


inſulted and deſperate, is often cruel. Impute there- 


fore your death, not to any fault in my maxims, but 
to your own folly in not having ſufficiently obſerved 
Eulſe. If neither I, nor that prince, had ever prae- 


tiſed your maxims in any part of our conduct, he 


would have reigned many years with honour and 
peace, and I ſhould have riſen by my courage and ta- 
lents to as high a pitch of greatneſs, as it conſiſted 


with the duty of a ſubject to deſire. But your inſtruc- 


tions led us onanto thoſe crooked paths, out of which 
there was no retreat without great danger, nor a poſſi- 
bility -of advancing without being deteſted by all 
mankind; and whoever is ſo has every thing to fear 
from that deteſtation. Iwill give you a proof of this in 


the fate of a prince, who ought to have been your 


hero, inſtead of Cæſar Borgia, becauſe he was incom- 


parably a greater man, and, of all who ever lived, 


ſeems to have ated moſt ſteadily according to the 
rules laid down by you“; I mean Richard III, king 
of England. He ſtopped at no crime that could be 
profitable to him: he was a diſſembler, a hypocrite, 
a murderer in cool blood : after the death of his bro- 


ther he gained the crown, by cutting off, without 


pity, all who ſtood in his way. He truſted no man 
any further than helped his own purpoſes, and conſiſt- 
ed with his own ſafety. He hberally rewarded all ſer- 
vices done him, but would not let the remembrance 
of them atone for offences, or ſave any man from de- 
ſtruction who obſtructed his views. Nevertheleſs, 
though his nature ſhrunk from no wickedneſs which 
could ſerve his ambition, he poſſeſſed and exerciſed 
all thoſe virtues, which you recommend to the practice 
of your prince. He was bold and prudent in war, juſt 


and ſtrict in the general adminiſtration of his govern- 


ment, and particularly careful, by a vigorous execu- 


. 
— — 8 


See Machiavel's Prince. 


DIALO GUE XU. ar 


tion of the laws, to protect the people againſt injuries 
or oppreſſions from the great. In all his actions and 
words there conſtantly appeared the higheſt concern 
for the honour of the nation. He was neither greedy 
of wealth that belonged to other men, nor profuſe of 
his own : but knew how to give, and where to ſave, 
He profeſſed a moſt edifying ſenſe of religion, pre- 
tended great zeal for the reformation of manners, and 
was really an example of ſobriety, chaſtity, and tem- 
rance, in the whole courſe of his life. Nor did he 
ſhed any blood, but of thoſe who were ſuch obſta- 
cles in his way to dominion, as could not poſlibly be 
jemoved by any other means. This was a prince af- 
ter your heart: yet, mark his end. The horror his 
erimes had excited in the minds of his ſubjects, and 
the deteſtation it produced, were ſo pernicious to him, 
that they enabled an exile, who had no right to the 
crown, and whoſe abilities were much inferior to his, 
to invade his realm and deſtroy him. 
Machia. This example, I own, may ſeem to be of 
ſome weight againſt the truth of my ſyſtem. But at 
the ſame time it demonſtrates, that there was nothing 
ſo new in the doctrines I publiſhed, as to make it rea- 


ſonable to charge me with the diſorders and miſchiefs, 


which, ſince my time, any kingdom may have hap- 
pened to ſuffer from the ambition of a ſubject, or the 
tyranny of a prince. Human nature wants no teach- 
ing, to render it wicked. In courts more eſp=cially 
there has been, from the firſt inſtitutions of monar- 
chies, a policy practiſed, not leſs repugnant than mine 
to the narrow and vulgar laws of humanity and religi- 
on. Why ſhould I be ſingled out as worſe than other 
ſtateſmen? . 3 

Guiſe. There have been, it muſt be owned, in all 
ages and all ſtates, many wicked p liticians. But 
thou art the firſt that ever taught the ſcience of tyranny, 
reduced it to rules, and inſtructed his diſciples how to 
acquire and ſecure it, by treachery, perjuries, aſſaſſi- 
nations, proſcriptions; and with a particular caution, 
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any check of the conſcience or fee] 
but to pufh them as far as they ſhall judge to be ne- 
ceſlary to their greatneſs and ſafety. It is this which 
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not to be ſtopped in the ary, © of their crimes by 


| has given thee a pre-eminence in guilt over all other 


ſtateſmen. . 5 5 | 
Machia. If you had read my book with candour, 
you would have perceived, that I did not deſire to ren- 
der men either tyrants or rebels, but only ſnewed, if 
they were ſo, what conduct, in ſuch circumſtances, 
- would be rational and expedient for them to ob- 
erve. View | 


| Guiſe. When you were a miniſter of Nate in Flo- 


rence, if any chemiſt, or phyſician, had publiſhed a 
treatiſe, to inſtruct his countrymen in the art of 
poiſoning, and how to do it with the moſt certain de- 


ſtruction to others and ſecurity to themſelves, would 


you have allowed him to plead in his juſtification, that 
he did not deſire men to poiſon their neighbours; but, 
if they would uſe ſuch evil means of mending their 


fortunes, there could ſurely be no harm in letting 


them know, what were the moſt effectual poiſons, 
and by what methods they might give them without 
being diſcovered ? Would you have thought it a ſut- 
ficient apology for him, that he had dropped in his 
preface, or here and there in his book, a ſober exhor- 
tation againſt the committing of murder ? Without 
all doubt, as a magiſtrate concerned for the ſafety of 
the people of Florence, you would have puniſhed 
the wretch with the utmoſt ſeverity, ;and taken great 


care to deſtroy every copy of ſo pernicious a book. 


Yet your own admired work contains a more baneful 
and more infernal art. It poiſons ſtates and king- 
doms, and ſpreads its malignity, like a general peſti- 
lence, over the whole world. tt 


Machia. You muſt acknowledge at leaſt, that my 


. diſcourſe on Livy is full of wiſe and virtuous max- 


ims and precepts of government. ER 
Guiſe. This, I think, rather aggravates than allevi- 
N ates 


feeling of the heart; 


| Din E 0&/T2 x01 « arg 
ates 5 your. My How could you ſtudy and comment 


8, andafterwards * a book fo abſolutely repug- 
mant al the leſſons of policy taught by that ſage 
and moral hiſtorian? how could you, who had ſeen 
the picture of virtue ſo amiably drawn by his hand, 
and who ſeemed yourſelf to be fenfible of all its 
charms, fall in love with a fury, and fe up her dread- 
ful image, as an object of worſhip to princes? 

Machia. I was ſeduced by vanity. My heart 
was formed to love virtue. But I'wanted to be thought 

a greater genius in Politics than Ariſtotle or Plato. Va- 


n princes, or rather it is the ſame paſſion exerting it- 
elt differently. 8 Was 4 duke of Guiſe in the republic 
1 of letters. 

14 Gulſe. "The bad influences of your guilt have reach- 
5 ed further than mine, and been more laſting. But, 
580 Heaven be praifed, your credit is at preſent much de- 
ut Wl clining in Europe. I Tihave been told by ſome ſhades 


8 who are lately arrived here, that the ableſt ſtateſman 


ing of his time, a king, with whoſe fame the world is Bll- 
05, Wl td, has anfwered you, book, and confuted all the 
772 principles of it, with a noble ſeorn and abhorrence. I 
"= I em allo affured, that in England there is a great and 
yood king, wh1/e whole life has bren à continued oppoſe- 
n to your evil Haden; who has hated all cruelty, all 
0" fraud, all falſeneſs; whoſe word has been facred, 


* whoſe honour ifiviolate ; who has made the laws of his 


kingdom the rules of his government, and good faith 
and a regard for the liberty of mankind the principles 
7 of tis conduct with reſpect to foreign powers; who 
in * reigns more abſolutely now in the hearts of his people, 
oti- and does greater things by the confidence they place 

| in him, and by the efforts they make from the gene- 
tous zeal of affection, than any monarch ever did, or 


commended, 
D 1 A- 


i with ſo acute andprofound an underſtand- 


uy, fir, is a paſſion as ſtrong i in authors as ambition 


erer will do, by all the arts of — which you re- 
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c e 
. * * Horace, at company is my Ml x 
greateſt delight, even in the Elyſian WW « 
fields. No wonder i it-was ſo when, we lived together ri 
in Rome. Never had man fo genteel, fo agreeable, v 
fo eaſy a wit, or a temper ſo pliant to the inelinati- 
ons of others in the interoourſe of ſociety... And then f 
ſuch integrity, fuch fidelity, ſuch generoſity in your be 
nature A ſoul ſo free from all envy, ſo, benevolent, de 
ſo ſincere, ſo placable in its anger, ſo warm and con- 
ſtant in its affections! You were as neceſſary to Mæ- 
cenas, as he to Auguſtus. Your converſation ſweet- 
ened to him all the cares of his miniſtry 5 your gaiety 
cheared his drooping ſpirits; and your counſels aſſiſted 
him, when he wanted advice. For you were capable, 
my dear Horace, of counſelling ſtateſmen. Your 
ſagacity, your diſeretion, your, ſecrecy, your clear 
judgment in all affairs, recommended FN to the con- 
fidence, not of Mæcenas alone, but o Auguſtus] him- 
ſelf; which you nobly. made uſe of to ſerve your. old 
friends of the republican party, and to confirm both 
the miniſter, and the prince in their love of mild and 
moderate meaſures,- yet with a ſevere ręſtraint of li- 
centiouſneſs, the moſt dangerous enemy to the whole 
ene under any form of government. 
Hor. To be ſo praiſed by Virgil, would have put 
me in Elyſium while J was alive. — But I know your 
modeſty | will not ſuffer me, in return for theſe enco- 
miums, to ſpeak of your character. Suppoſing i it as 
perfect as your poems, you would think, as you did 
of them, that it wanted correction. | 
Virg. Don't talk of my modeſty. —— How much | vith 
greater was your's, when you diſclaimed the name o 
a poet, you whoſe ors are ſo noble, ſo harmonious, Hes 


ſo ſublime ! 
HP. 


/ 
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415 
| Bi ' felt myſelf too inferior to the dignity of that 


72 rg. I think you did like Au guſtus, when he re- 
fuſed to accept the title of king, — kept all the pow- 
er with which it was ever attended. Even in your 
epiſtles and ſatires, where the poet was concealed, as 
much as he could be, you may properly be compar- 
ed to a prince in diſguiſe, or in his hours of familia- 
rity withẽhis intimate friends: the pomp and majeſty 
were let drop, but the greatneſs remained. 5 

Hor. Well: — I will not contradict you; and (to 
lay the truth) I ſhould doit with no . good grace, 
becauſe in ſome of my odes I have not ſpoken fo mo- 
deſtly of my own poetry, as in my epiftles. But to 
make you know your pre-eminence over me and all 
writers of Latin verſe, I will carry: you to Qyintikan, 
the beſt of all Roman critics, who * tell you in what 
rank you ought to be placet. 

Vg. I fear his judgment of me was biaſſed by your 
eommendation. But who is this ſhade that Mercu- 
iy is conducting: > I never ſaw, one that ſtalked with 
ſo much. pride, or had ſuch righculous, arrogance ex- 
preſſed in his looks! 

Hor, They come. towards us: — - Hail, Merry! 
What i is this: ſtranger with you? . 

Merc. His name is Julius Cæſar Scaliger, and he 1 is 
by profeſſion a critic. 

Hor. Julius Cæſar Scaliger He was, I preſume, a 
difator in criticiſm: | 

Merc. Yes, and he has exerciſed his fovercign pow: 
er over you. 

Hor. I will not preſume to oppoſe i it. I had enough 
of following Brutus. at Philippi. 

Merc. Talk to him a little: - He'll amuſe you. 
Ibrought him to you on purpoſe. 1 

Her. Virgil, do you accoſt him : I] can't do it 
with proper gravity : I ſhall laugh in his face. 

Virg. Sir, may I aſk for what reaſon you caſt your 
eyes ſo {uperciliouſly upon Horace and me? I don t 
remember 
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cores? 1 have - 


| us over them All. 


416 pK oe ur Sir BEA 
remember chat Auguftus ever looked down upon us 


with Ir = x of  Juperiority, » whey w we Were hig 


ſub ect 1 
Sal. Ae only a ſovereign over "oper "Brides 
and owed his power to violence and uſutpation,” But 


Ib have from nature an abſolute 4 e over the wit 
fall authors, who are fitb) jebted to 


me as the great- 
eft of critics or  Iyperertics. 

Vip. Tout juriſdiction, grin” k i. * exten- 
five: — and — 85 7 N have; you been Pleaſed 
fo 8 upon 18 

— Is it poſſible you ſhould'be igndrant of my de- 
hay you, Virgil, above Homer; 
hom have ſhewn to be 

Un. Hold, fir, no blaſphemy * my maſter 

Hor. But what have you ſaid of me? 

Bal. L have ſaid, that 1 bad rather 12 written the 
little g l between you and 9 han have been 
made bog 8 Nec ag on. | 

See in the other y yorld, you ſhould 
gies me the Kingdom. m, and- take beth the ode and 
lady in return. But did you always Pronounce 

fo favourably for us? 

Stu. Send for my works and read them. — Mercu- 

will bring them 4 you with the- firſt learned 'ghoft 


that arrives froti Europe © There is inſtruction 


for you in them: I tell you of your faults. — But it 


was my vim to commend that little ode; and I ne- 


ver do things by halyes. When I give praiſe, I give 


tr/Uberally, to flew my royal bounty. But T gene- 
rally blame, to exert all the vigour of my cenſorian 


power; and keep thy ſubjects in awe. 
0 pee You did not confine your wie egnty to po- 
ets ; you exerciſed it, no doubt, over all other writers. 
| Seal. | was a poet, a philoſopher, a ſtateſman, an 


orator, an hiſtorian; a divine, without doing the drud- 


8 of any of theſe, but only cenſuring thoſe who 
did, and fhewing thereby the YT of my gent 


LG. 
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| thr. A ſhort way indeed to univerſal fame! And 
ſuppofe yorr were very peremptory in ydur Uecifiond.. 
Scal. Peretnptory | dy. If any man dared to cH 
tradict my opinions, I called him a dunce; a raſeal, 
4 villain, and frightened him out of his wits. 
Virg. But what ſard others to this method of diſ- 
putation? | 55 155 


Seal. They generally believed iris becauſe of the 


confidence of thy aſſertiofis; and thought I could not 
be ſo infolent; or ſo angry, if I was-riotabſolutely ſure 
of being in the right: Befides, in my controverfies, 
had a great help from the language in whieh I wrote : 
for one can ſcold and calt names with a mueh better 
grace in Latin than in French, or any tame, modern 
„„ 1 e 
Hor. Have not I heard, that you pretended to des 
five your defcent from the prmees of Verona 
Fal. Pretended ! do you preſume to deny it? 

Hor. Not l indeed: Genealogy is not rity ſcience. 
If yu ſhould claim to deſcend in à direct line from 
king Midas, I would not difpute ir. 
Virg. I wonder, Scaliger, that you ſfooped to ſo 
bow a ambitton. Was it not greater to reign over 
af Mount Parnaſſus than over a petty ftate in haly 7 

Seal. Tou fay well. = was tb condeſcending 
to the prejudices of vulgar opinion. The ignorant 
multitude imagine that a prince is # greater man than 
a efitic. Their folly thade me defire to elan kindred 
vith the Kale of Ver He. 4, 
Hor. Pray, Mercury, how do y6it intend to diſ- 
poſe of this auguſt perſon ? You can't think it pro- 
per to let him remain with us. — He muſt be placed 
vith the demigods ; he muſt go to Olympus. 

Merc. Be not afraid. He ſhall not trouble you 
long. 1 brought him” hither to diveft-you with the 
light of an animal you never had ſeen, and myſeif 


with your furprize: ' He is the chief of afl the modern 

tics, the moſt renowned captaim of that numerous 

nd dreadful band. Whatever you may think'of him, 
3 Lee 


Team 
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I can ſeriouſly-aſſure you, that, before he went mad, 
he had good parts, and great learning. But I will now 
explain to you the original cauſe of the abſurdities he 
has uttered. His mind was formed in ſuch a manner, 
that, like ſome perſpective glaſſes, it either diminiſh- 
ed or magnified all objects too much; but above all 
others it magnified the good man to himſelf. Thi 
made him ſo proud that it turned his brain. Now [ 
have had my ſport with him, I think it will be chari- 
ty to reſtore him to his ſenſes; . or rather to beſtow 
what nature denied him, a ſound judgment. Come 
hither, Scaliger.— By this touch of my caduceus! 
give thee power to ſee things as they are, and among 
others thyſelf. — Look, gentlemen, how his counte- WW 
nance is fallen in a moment! Hear what he ſays:— pa 
He is talking to himſelf. th 
Sͤcal. Bleſs me! with what perſons have I been ai . 
courſing! with Virgil and Horace! How could 1 ven- ¶ ini 
ture to open my lips in their preſence? Good Mercu- I in 
ry, I beſeech you, let me retire from a company for | 
which I am very unfit. Let me go and hide my 4 hif 
in the deepeſt ſhade of that grove which I fee in the for. 
valley. After I have performed a penance there, I M ;, + 
will crawl on my knees to the feet of thoſe illuſtriow 


ſhades, and beg them to ſee me burn my impertinent 1 
books of criticiſm, in the fiery billows of 3 rar, 
with my own hands. That 
Merc. They will both receive thee into favour. to f 
This nodfiication of truly knowing thyſelf is a ſut- N of ; 
| ficient atonement for thy former preſumption. _ 


D I A LO GUE XIV. 
Botz av. — Porz. 


TR. Pope, you have done me great - honour. 
=; I am told, that you made me your mo- 
del in poetry, and walked on Parnaſſus | in the ſame 
paths which I had trod. _ 

De. 


| Boll. 
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; Pope. We both followed Horace: but in our man- 
ner of imitation, and in the turn of our natural geni- 
us, there was, I believe, much reſemblance. We 


both were too irritable; and too eaſily hurt by offen- 
ces, even from the loweſt of men. The keen edge 


of our wit was frequently turned againſt thoſe whom | 


it was more a ſhame to aura wie than an honour 
to vanquiſn. ä 

Bil. Yes: — But in enen we were * wen en 
of good morals, good ſenſe, and good learning. If 
our love of theſę was ſometimes heated into anger 
againſt thoſe who offended them no tels than us, is 
that anger to be blamed ?. 

Pope. It would have been nobler, if' we hand not been 
parties in the quarrel. Our enemies obſerve, that nei- 
ther our cenſure, nor our praiſe, was always impartial, 

Boil. It might perhaps have been better if in ſome 
inſtances we had not praiſed or blamed ſo much. But 
in panegyric and ſatire moderation is inſipid. . 

Pope. Moderation is a cold unpostical virtue. Mere 
hiſtorical truth is better written in proſe. 
fore I think you did judiciouſly, When you threw in- 
to the fire your hiſtory of Louis le Grand, and truſted 
his fame to your poems. 

Boil. When thoſe poems were publiſhed, that mo- 
narch was the idol of the French nation. If you and 


Thad not known, in our occaſional compoſitions, how 


to ſpeak to the paſſions, as well as to the ſober reaſon 
of mankind, we ſhould not have acquired that deſpo- 
tic authority! in the empire of wit, which made us ſo 
formidable to all the inferior tribe of poets in England 
ad France. Beſides, ſharp ſatiriſts want great patrons. 

Pope. All the praiſe which my friends received from 
me was unbought. In this, at leaſt, I may boaſt a ſupe- 
nority over the penſoned Boileau. 

Bol. A penfion in France was an honourable dif: 
incion. Had you been a Frenchman, you. would 
have ambitiouſly ſought it; had I been an Engliſhman, 
| ſhould. have provlly declined. it. If our merit in 
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for energy and juftneſs of thought. We both of uscar- 
ried the beauty of our diction, and the harmony of 


— e — 


fire, or the agreeable appearance of freedom and — 


"0 
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ether reſpects be not uriequat, this difference wilfnot 
fet me much below youu in 1 of virtue or of 
fame. 

Hype. n me to draw a — en 2 
our works. "But, if I may believe the beſt critics who Ml ** 
have taſked to me on the ſubject, my Rape of the Ml '* 


Lock is not inferior to your Lutrin; and my Art of 
Criticiſm may well be compared with your Art of P 


ary; my Ethic Eprſtles are efteemed at leaſt equal ol f” 
Jour 's, and my Satires much better. 1 
© Boil. Hold, Mr. Fope. If there is really ſach I 

2 ſympathy i in our natures as you have ſuppoſed, there l 
may be reaſon to fear, that, if we go on in this man- 4 


ner compaantig « our works, we ſhalt 121 part in good 

| Pope. No, ke :— the e of he Eilan Gels I © 
has mitigated my remper, as I prefume it has your's * 
But in truth our reputations are nearly on a level. | 
Our writirigs are admired, almoſt equally (as I heat) 


our numſors, to the higheſt perfection that our lan- 
guages would admit. Our poems were polifhed to the 
utmoſt degree of correctneſs, yet without loſing their 


We borrowed. much from the ancients, though 
1 believe, more than I: but our imitations (to uſe 
expreſſion of your own) had ſtill an original air. . 


Boil. I will confefs, fir, (to ſhew you that the Ely- | if 
fian climate bas its effects upon me) I will fairly con- you 
feſs, without the leaſt ill humour, that in your £ly/a BY uon 
to Abelard, yeus Verſes to the Memory of an uifortunui: pou 
Lady, and fome others you wrote in your youth, perf 
there is more fire of poetry, than in any of mine. and 
You excelled in the pathetic,” which I never approach: en, 
ed. Iwill alſo allow, that you hit the mannen of Ho nd 


race, an khe aft N of 5g wit, more nnd 7 
| of 


* — 


LS 


** 4 


3 See Boileaw 8 epigram. on ama, 


L or than any other man who has written ſince his 


” time. Nor could I, nor did even Lucretius himſelf, > 
make philoſophy ſo poevital, and embelliſh it with fach 


charms as you have given to that of Plato, or (to 


ſpeak more properly) of ſyme of his modern difciples, 
"k in your celebrated Eſ on man. 
=. "Boil. Vour Homer is the moſt. ſpirited, the moſt 


ſo exactly agreeable to the ſenſe in all places, as might 
perhaps be deſired. But when I-conſider the years 
you ſpent in this work, and how many excellent ori- 


duced in that time, I can't but regret that your ta- 
lents were thus employed. A great poet, ſo tied 
down to a tedious tranſlation, is « Columbus chained to 
en r. What new regions of fancy, full of treaſures 
yet untouched, might you have explored, if you had 
been at liberty to have boldly expanded your fails, 
and ſteered your own courſe, under the conduct and 
direction of your own genius! —But I am ſtill more 
angry with you for your edition of Shakeſpear. The 
office of an editor was below you, and your mind 
was unfit for the drudgery it requires. Would any 
. Ar of employing a Raphael to clean an old 
picture? . „ | 
Pope. The principal cauſe of my undertaking that 
taſk was zeal for the honour of Shakeſpear: and, if 


wonder at this zeal. No other author had ever ſo co- 
pious, ſo bold, fo creative an imagination, with fo 
perfect a knowledge of the paſſions, the humours, 
and ſentiments of mankind. He painted all charac- 
ters, from kings down to peaſants, with equal truth 
and equal force. If human nature were deſtroyed, 
ad no monument were left of it except his _— 

+ other 
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poetical, the moſt elegant, and the moſt pleaſing 
tranſlation, that ever was made of any ancient poem; 
though not ſo much in the manner of the original, or 


ginal poems you might, with leſs difficulty, have pro- 
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you knew all his beauties as well as I, you would not 
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and farce, in the ſame play, nay ſometimes in the 
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enough for all the accuracy of ſober criticiſm, 1s 
more of reaſon than taſte. 
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other beings: might know what man was from thoſe 


' Boil. You ſay he ainted all ehijatters; from king 
down to peaſants, with equal truth and equal force. 
I can't deny that he did ſo: but I wiſh he had not 
jumbled thoſe characters together, in the compoſition 
of his pictures, as he has frequently done. 

Pope. The ſtrange mixture of tragedy,” comedy, 


ſame ſcene, I acknowledge to be quite inexcuſable. 
But this was the taſte ol the times when Anse 


Boil. A great genius at to > guide, not ſervile 
follow, the taſte of his contemporaries. * 

Pope. Conſider from how thick a darkneſs of bar 
bariſm the genius of Shakeſpear broke forth! What MW ri 
were the Engliſh, and what (let me aſk you) were the et 
French dramatic performances, in the age when he. M 2 


| flouriſhed? The advances he made towards the high. MI © 


eſt perfection both of tragedy and comedy are amaz- ¶ al 
ing! In the principal points, in the power of exciting b. 
terror and pity, or raiſing laughter in an audience, none el 
yet has excelled/him, and very few have equalled. in 

Boil. Do you think chat he was equal in comedy to BY 27 
Moliere? * 

Pope. In comic force I do: wn in the fine and deli- MM di 
cate ſtrokes of ſatire, and what is called genteel come- il th 


dy, he was greatly inferior to that admirable writer. att 
There is nothing in him to compare with the Mi/ar be 
thrope, the Ecole des Femmes, or Tartuffe. Fa 
Boil. This, Mr. Pope, is a great deal for an Eng: far 
liſnman to acknowledge. A veneration for Shake- Wl ig 
ſpear ſeems to be a part of your national m_— mi 
and the only part in which even your men of enſe eve 
are fanatics. 23 
Pope. He who can read Shukeſpear, and be cod " 
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our moſt natural and moſt admired actor. 
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Boil. 17 join with you in admiring him as a-prodigy 
of genius, though I find the moſt ſhocking abſurdi- 
ties in his plays; een which 3 of =y 
nation can pardon. ' 1 
Pope. We will be Gene b you, feeling 
the excellence of his beauties. But you would ad- 
mire him ſtill more, if you could ſe-the chief 'cha+ 
tacters in all his beſt tragedies repreſented by an ac- 
tor, who appeared on the ſtage a little before 1:lefr 
the world. He has ſhewn the Engliſh nation more 
excellencies in Shakeſpear, than the quickeft wits 
could diſcern, and has imprinted "them on the heart 


with a liveher feeling than the moſt ſenſible natures 


had ever experienced without his hel. 0! 

Bail. The variety, ſpirit, and force. of Mr. Gar: 
rick's action have been much praiſed to me by many 
ef his countrymen, whoſe ſhades I converſe with, 
and who agree in ſpeaking of him as we do of Baron, 
I have 
alſo heard of another, who has now quitted the ſtage, 
but who had filled,” with great dignity, force, and 
elevation, fome tragic parts; and excelled ſo much 
in the comic, that none ever has deſerved a __ 
applauſe. 

Pope. Mr. Quin was deaf 2 * perfect oome- 
dian. In the part of Falfaff particularly, wherein 
the utmoſt force of Shakeſpear's humour appears, he 
attained to ſuch perfection, that he was not an actor; 
he was the man deſcribed by Shakeſpear; he was 
Falftaff himſelf! When I ſaw him do it, the plea- 
ſantry of the fat knight appeared to me ſo bewitch- 
ing, all his vices were ſo mirthful, that I could not 
much wonder at his N ſeduced a young N 5 
even to rob in his com 


Bol. That character is not well underſtood by the 


French. They ſuppoſe it belongs, not to comedy, 
but to farce: whereas the Engliſh ſee in it the fineſt 
and higheſt ftrokes of wit and humour, Perhaps 
theſe different judgments may be accounted 2 in 

ome 
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ſome meafure; by the diverſuy of manners in diffe- 
rent gountries. But don't yu allow, Mr. Pope, that 
our writers, hath of tragedy and comedy, are, upon 
the whole, more perfect maſters of their art than 
 yaur's? Af you deny it, Iwill appeal to the Atheni- 
ans, the only judges qualified to decide -the diſpute, 
Iwill refer it to Euripides, Sophocles, and Menander 
Pope. I am afraid of thoſe judges: for I ſee them 
continually. walking hand in hand, and engaged in 
the maſt friendly converſatian with Corneille, Racine, 
and Moliere. Qur dramatie writers ſeem, in general, 
nat ſo fond of their eampany: they ſometimes ſhove 
rudely hy them, and give themſelves airs af ſuperic- 
rity. They ſlight their reprimands, and laugh at 
their precepts. -. In ſhort, they will be tried by their 
country alone; and that judieature is partial. 
Daoil. I will preſs this queſtion no farther. But 
let me aſk you, to which of our rival tragedians, Ra- 
cine and Carneille, do you give the preference? 
Hype. The ſuhlimeſt plays of Corneille are, in my 
judgment, equalled by the Athalia of Racine; and 
the fender paſſions are certainly touched by that ele- 
gant and moſt pathetic writer, with a much finer 
hand. I need not add that he is infinitely more correct 
than Corneille, and more harmonious and noble in 
bis verſificatian. Corneille formed himſelf entirely 
upon Lucan; but the maſter of Racine was Virgil 
How much better a taſte had the latter than the 
former in chuſing his model ! ICY 
- Boil. My friendſhip with Racine, and my partiali- 
ty for his writings, make me hear with great pleaſure 
the preference giyen to bim above Corneille by (0 
On. 2, 2 e 
Pape. That he excelled his competitor in the pat- 
ticulars I have mentioned, can't I think be denied. 
But yet the ſpirit and the majeſty of ancient Rome 
were never ſo well expreſſed as by Corneille. Nor 
has any other French dramatic writer, in the general 
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ſtrength and greatneſs: of . thought. —— Racine is 
the _— deſcribed by ancient poets, which riſes to 
the clouds on 40 wings, and ſings a ſweet, but 
a gentle and plaintive note. Corneille is the eagle, 


which ſoars to the ſkjes on hold and ſounding pinions, 


and fears not to perch on the ſceptre of Jupiter, or 
to bear in his pounces the lightning of the God. 

Bail. 1 am glad to find, Mr. Pope, that in praiſing 
Corneille you run into poetry, which is not the lan- 
— 'of ſober critieiſn, though ſometimes uſed by 

n 

1 1 caught the fire from the idea of Corneille. 

Hail. He has bright, flaſnes; yet I think that in 
his thunder there is often more naiſe than fire. Don't 
you find him too declamatory, too turgid, too un- 
natural, even in his heſt tragedies? ? 

Pope. Town I do—Yet the greatneſs and elevation 
of his ſentiments, and the nervous vigour of his ſenſe, 
atone, in my opinion, for all his faults. But let me 
now, in my turn, deſire your opinion of our epic 
poet, Milton. 

Boil. Longinus perhaps would prefer him to all 
other writers: for he ſurpaſſes even Homer in the 
ſublime. But other critics, who require variety, and 
agreeableneſs, and a correct regularity of thought 
and judgment in an epic poem; who can endure no 


abſurdities, no extravagant fictions, would place him 


far below Virgil. 


Pope. His genius was indeed ſo vaſt and: ſublime, 


that his poem ſeems beyond the limits of criticiſm ; as 
lis ſubject is beyond the limits of nature. The bright 
and exceſſive blaze of poetical fire, which ſhines in 


ſo many parts of the Paradiſe Loft, will hardly permit 


the dazzled eye to ſee its faults. 

Bal. The taſte of your countrymen is much chang- 
ed ſince the days of Charles Il, when Dryden was 
_— a greater poet than Milton! 


Pope, 


character of his works, ſhewn ſuch a maſculine 
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Pope. The politics of Milton at that time brought hi 
poetry into diſgrace: for it is a rule with the Engliſh; 
they fee no good in a man whoſe polnics they diſlike. 
But, as their notions of government are apt to change, 
men of parts, whom they have ſhghted; become their 
favourite authors, and others, who'have poſſeſt they 
wWarmeſt admiration; are in their turn under-va]ued, 
This revolution of favour was experienced by Dry. 
den as well as Milton. He lived to ſee his writings, 
together with his politics, quite out of faſhion. ' But 
even in the days of his higheſt proſperity, when the 
generality of the people admired his Almanzor, and 
thought his Indian Emperor the perfection of trage- 
dy, the duke of Buckingham, and lord Rocheſter, 
the two wittieſt noblemen our country has produced, 
attacked his fame, and turned the rants of his heros, 
the jargon of his ſpirits, and the abſurdity of hi: 
plots into juſt ridicule.” ks aw; | 
Boil. You have made him good amends by the 
| praiſe you have given him in ſome of your writings. 
Pope. I owed him that praiſe, as my maſter in the 
art of verſification. Yet I ſubſcribe to the cenſure 
which have been paſſed by other writers on many of 
his works. They are good critics, but he is. till a 
great poet. You, Sir, | am ſure, muſt panicularly 
admire him as an excellent ſatiriſt. His Ab/alom and 
Achitophel is a maſter-piece in that way of writing, and 
his Mac Flecno is, I think, inferior to it in nothing, 
but ide meanneſs of the ſubject. — + WW 
\ Boil. Did not you take the model of your Dunciad 
from the latter of thoſe very ingenious ſatires ? 
| «Pope. I did — but my work is more extenſive than 
his, and my imagination has taken in it a greater 
ſcope. BET = „ 
Baoil. Some critics may doubt whether the length 
of your poem was ſo properly ſuited to the meannels 
of the ſubject as the brevity of his. Three pantos t 
expoſe a dunce crowned with laure]! I have not give 
above three lines to the author of the Pucelle. a 
Y 3 1. 
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DIALOGUE. N 
"Pope. My intention was to expoſe; not one author 
alone, but all the dulneſs and falfe taſte of the En- 


gliſh nation in my times. Could ſuch” a deſign be 
contracted into a narrower compaſs ? © 


Boil. We will not diſpute on this "bio, nor whe. | 


ther the hero of your Dunciad was really a dunce. 
But has not Dryden been accuſed of immorality and 
prophaneneſs in ſome of his writings? 

Pope. He has, with too much reaſon : and I am 
forry to ſay, that all our beſt comic writers, after 
Shakeſpear and Jonſon, except Addiſon and Steele, 
are as liable as he to that heavy charge. Fletcher is 


ſhocking. Etheridge, Wycherly, Congreve, Van- 


burgh, and Farquhar, have painted the manners of 
the times in which they wrote with a maſterly hand; 
but they are too often ſuch manners, that a virtuous 


man, and much more a virtuous woman, muſt be 


greatly offended at the repreſentation. 
Boll. In this reſpect our ſtage is far preferable t to 


your's. It is a ſchool of morality. Vice is expoſed to 


contempt and to hatred. No falſe colours are laid on 


to conceal its deformity ; but thoſe with which it 


paints itſelf are there-taken off 

Pope. It is a wonderful thing, that in France the C- 
mic Muſe ſhould be the graveſt lady in the nation. Of late 
ſheis ſo grave, that one mightalmoſt miſtake her forher 
ſiſter Melpomene. Moliere made her indeed a good 
moral philoſopher; but then ſhe- philoſophized, like 
Democritus, with a merry laughing face. Now ſhe 
weeps over vice, inſtead of ſhewing it to mankind, 
N think ſhe ally ought to do, in. ridiculous 
ghts. 

Boil. Her buſineſs is more with folly than with vice; 
and when ſhe attacks the latter, it ſhould be rather 
with ridicule than inveCtive. But ſometimes ſhe may 


be allowed to raiſe her voice, and change her uſual | 


ſmile into a frown of uſt indignation. 
Pope. I like her beſt when ſhe ſmiles. But did you 
never reprove your witty friend La Fontaine for the 


vicious | 
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vicious levity that appears in mapy of his Tales? He 

Wap 17 guilty of the erime of debaucking the Muſes, a 
any of our comic Poets, 

Boil. 1 own he was; and 3 the 0 5 
his genius, as I ſhould that of an innocent and beau- 
tiful country girl. He was all nature, all rute 
yet in that ſimplicity there was 7 and unaffed. 
ed vivacity, with a juſtneſs o thought and .caſy 


elegance of expreſſion, that can hardly be found i in 3 MP 
any other writer. His manner is quite original, and , ' 
peculiar to himſelf,” though all the Nen of his writ- 2 
ings is borrowed from others. mc” 
Pope. In that manner he has been. imitated by * — 


friend Mr. Prior. 0 
. Boil. He has very ſucceſsfully. Some of Prior's une 
tales have the ſpirit yt La Fontaine's with more judg- 
ment, but not, I think, with, ſuch, an amiable and Se 
graceful ſimplicity. = 

Pope, Prior's harp had more firings than La Fo- Blok. 
taine's. He as, a fine poet in many different ways: = = 
La Fontaine but in one. And, though in ſome of Irgil 


his tales he imitated - that author, his Alma was an —4 
original, and of ſingular beauty. - mos 
'Botl. There is @ writer of Heroic poetry, who lived * 


before Milton, and whom ſome of your countrymen 


lace in the higheſt claſs of your paets, though he is 4 1 

|; ittle known in France. I ſee him ſometimes in com- ri 
pany with Homer and Virgil, but oftener with Taſſ, A 
Arioſto, and Dante. — mY 
Pope. I underſtand you mean «abr, There is * 
force and beauty in ſome of his images and deſcriptions the Gy 
equal to any in thoſe writers you have ſeen him con- : 5 
verſe with. But he had not the art of properly Gui. ue 
ing his pictures. He brings the minute and diſagree FA 7% g 
able parts too much into ſight; and mingles too fre- hi « 
quently vulgar and mean ideas with noble and ſu- by * 
blimę. Had he choſen a ſubject proper for epic poetry, + an 5 


he ſeems to have had a ſufficient * and dens, 


in his genius to make him 4 great epir puet- but the 


allegory, which is continued throughout the whole 


work, fatigues the mind, and cannot intereſt the heart 


ſo much as thoſe poems, the chief actors in which are 


ſuppoſed to have really exiſted. The Syrens and 
Circe in the Odyſſey are allegorical perſons; but Ulyf- 
ſes, the hero of the poem, was a man renowned in 
Greece, which makes the account of his adventures 
affecting and delightful, To be now and then in Fai- 
ry-land, among imaginary beings, is a pleaſing vari- 
ety, and helps to diſtinguiſti the poet from the orator 
or hiſtorian : but to be always there, is itkfome. 


» 


" 


Boil. Is not Spenſer lkewiſe blameable for con- 


founding the Chriſtian with the Pagan theology, in 


ſome parts of-his poem; 


Pope. Yes; he had that fault in common with | 


Dante, with Arioſto, and with Camoens. 457 
Boil. Who is the poet that arrived foon after you in 


Elyſium, whom I ſaw Spenfer lead in and preſent to 


Virgil, as the author of a poem reſembling the Geor- 
gics? On his head was 4 garland of the ſeveral kinds of 
flowers that blow in each feaſon, with evergreens in- 
JJ a” 1 

Pope. Your deſcription points out Thomſon. He 


painted nature exactly, and with great ſtrength of pen- 


eil. His imagination was rich, extenſive, and ſu- 
dime: his diction hold and glowing, but ſometimes 
d/cure and affected. Nor did he always know when 
to op, or what to reject. 1 5 


Boil. I ſhould ſuppoſe chat he wrote tragedies upon 


the Greek model. For he is often admitted into the 
gove of Euripides. ! n 

Pope. e enjoys that diſtinction both as a rragedian 
and as a moral. For, not only in his plays, but all 
his other works, there is the pureſt morality animated 
by piety, and rendered more touching by the fine and 


heart. 
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delicate ſentiments of à moſt tender and benevolent 


Boil. 
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good poet. 
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Boil. St. Evremond has brought me acquainted with 
Waller. — I was ſurprized to find in his writings a po- 
lteneſs and gallantry which the French ſuppoſe to be 
appropriated only to their's. His genius was a com- 
poſition, which is ſeldom tofbe met with, of the /ub- 
lime and the agreeable. In his compariſon - between 
himſelf and Apollo, as the lover of Daphne, and in 
that between Amoret and Sachariſſa, there is a fineſ 
and delicacy of wit, which the 'moſt elegant of our 
| writers have never exceeded. Nor had Sarrazin or 


Voiture the art of praiſing more genteely the ladies they 


admired. But his epiſtle to Cromwell, and his poem 
on the death of that extraordinary man, are written 


with a force and greatneſs of manner, which give him 
rank among the poets of the firſt claſs. 75 
Pope. Mr. Waller was unqueſtionably a very fine 
writer. His muſe was as well qualified as the Graces 
themſelves to dreſs out a Venus; and he could even 
adorn the brows of a conqueror with fragrant and 
beautiful wreaths. But he had ſome puerile and low 


thoughts, which unaccountably mixed with the ele- 
' gant and the noble, like ſchool-boys or mob admitted 


into a palace. There was alſo an intemperance and a 
luxuriancy in his wit, which he did not enough re- 
ſtrain. He wrote little to the underſtanding, and leſs 
to the heart; but he frequently delights the imagins- 
tion, and ſometimes ſtrikes it with flaſhes of the high- 


eſt ſublime.— We had another poet of the age of 


Charles the Firſt, extreamly admired by all his con- 
temporaries, in whoſe works there is ſtil] more affec- 
tation of wit, a greater redundancy of imagination, a 


_ worſe taſte, and leſs judgment: but he touched the 
heart more, and had finer feelings than Waller, — 


I mean Cowley. - 50 3 

Boil. J have been often ſolicited to admire his writ 
ings by his learned friend Dr. Spratt. He ſeems to 
me a great wit, and a very amiable man, but nots 


Pope. 
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Pope. The ſpirit of poetry is ſtrong in ſome of his 
odes ; but in the art of poetry he is always extremely 
deneſen .. ß 4 
Boil. J hear that of late his reputation is much low- 
ered in the opinion of the Engliſh. Yet I cannot but 
think, that if a moderate portion of the ſuperfluities 
of his wit were given by Apollo to ſome of their mo- 
dern bards, who write common- place morals in very 
ſmooth verſe, without any abſurdity, but without a 
ſingle new thought, or one ealivening {park of imagi- 
nation, it would be a great favour to them, and do 
them more ſervice, than all the rules laid down in 
my Art of Poctry, and your's of Criticiſm. D 
Pope. I am much of your mind. —— But I left in 
England ſome poets, whom you, I know, will ad- 


mire, not only for the harmony, and correctneſs of 
ſtyle, but the ſpirit, and genius, you will find in their 


writings. | | = 
Boil. France too has produced fome very excellent 
writers, ſince the time of my death. —— Of one par- 


ticularly I hear wonders, Fame to him is as kind as 


if he had been dead a thouſand years. She brings his 
praiſes to me from all parts of Europe. —— You know 
| ſpeak. of Voltaire. | 


Pepe. I do: the Engliſh nation yields to none in. 


admiration of his extenſive genius. Other writers ex- 
cell in ſome one particular branch of wit or ſcience; 
but when the king of Pruſſia drew Voltaire from Paris 


to Berlin, he had a whole Academy of Belles Lettres 


in him alone. | | : = 
Boil. That prince himſelf has ſuch talents for poe- 
ity as no other monarch, in any age or country, has 
ever poſſeſſed. What an aſtoniſhing compaſs muſt 
there be in his mind, what an heroic tranquillity and 
firmneſs in his heart, that he can, in the evening, 
compoſe an ode ar epiſtle in the moſt elegant verſe, 
and the next morning fight a battle with the con- 
duct of Cæſar, or Guſtavus Adolphus! 3 
5 5 5 1 Pope. 
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434 DIALOGUES or Tf DE AD. 
He. Tenvy Voltaire ſo noble à fubject both for 
his verſe and his proſe. But if that prince will writs 
his own Commentaries, he will want no hiſtorian, | 
hope that in writing thern, he will nat reftrain hi fe 
pen, as Cæſar has done, to # mete account of he 


wars, but let us ſee the politietati, and the benignant ee; 
protector of arts and ſcierices, as well as the wartiour, 


the events of battks and ſieges are not the moſt in- by th. 
provements and | ettibelliſhments of Human ſociety f 
ought to be carefully and particularly recorded there, 
Dol. The progreſs of arts and knowledge, and the an hift 
great changes that have happened in the manners of il þ,.; 
mankind, are _—_— far more worthy of a reader's Nit amo 
attention than the revotutions of fortune. And it is bigotr 
chiefly to Voltaire that we owe this inſtructive ſpecies N nuth 
of hiſtory. ZE 5 he : 
Pope. "He Has not only been the father of it among 2 or 
the moderns, but has carried it himfelf to its utmoſt Hofich, 
VVV 
Bol. Is he not too umverſal? Can any writer be 


9 7 


f | bile it 

exact, who is ſo comprehenfive? Wy. ws N 
Pope. A traveller round the world cannot inſpect Mons wi! 
every region with. ſuch an accurate care, as exactly Nouncec 


to deſcribe each ſingle part. If the outlines ate well 
marked, and the obfervations on the principal points 
are judicious, it is all that can be required. 3 
55 Foil E would however adviſe and exhort the French 
and Engliſh youth, to take a fuller ſurvey of ſome 
particular provinces, and to remember, that although, 
in travels of this ſort, a lively imagination is a vet) 
agreeable companion, it is not the beſt guide. To 
ſpeak without a metaphor, the ſtudy of hiftory both 
ſacred and profane, requires a critical and laboriots 
inveſtigation. The compofer of a ſet of lively and 
witty remarks on facts ill examined, or incorrectij 
delivered, is not an hiſtorian. Jo 
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Pype. We cannot, I think, deny that name to the 
author of the Life of Charles the XI Ich, king of 


* 


[ Boil. No, certainly. — I efteem it the very beſt 
's WF hiſtory that this age has produced. As full of ſpirit 


2s the hero whoſe actions it relates, it is nevertheleſs 
moſt exact in all matters of importance. The ſtyle 
of it is elegant, perſpicuous, unaffected; the diſpoſi- 
tion and method are excellent, · the judgments given 
by the writer acute and jufſt. 2s 
Pope. Are you not pleaſed with that philoſophical 
freedom of thought, which diſcovers itſelf in all the 


e, vorks of Voltaire, but more particularly in thoſe of 
e :n hiſtorical nature? „ „ 
of Wl Boil. If it were properly regulated, Iſhould reckon 


it among their higheſt perfections. Superſtition, and 
s bigotry, and party ſpirit, are as great enemies to the 
& Wtruth and candour of hiſtory, as malice or adulation. 
o think freely, is therefore a moſt neceſlary quality 
J in a perfect hiſtorian. But all liberty has its bounds, 
which, in ſome of his writings, Voltaire, I fear, has 
not obſerved. Would to heaven he would reflect, 


de While it is yet in his power to correct what is faulty, 
cht all his works will outlive him; that many nati- 
a ns will read them; and that the judgment pro- 
p nounced here upon the writer himſelf will be accord- 
: 


ng to the ſcope and tendency. of them, and to the 
tent of their good or evil effects on the great focie- 
fot ann . RR. 
Pope. It would be well for all Europe, if ſome 


, 


ne Wits of your country, who give the tone to this age 
b . all polite literature, had the ſame ſerious thoughts 
a] ſou recommend to Voltaire. Witty writings, when 


Ireted to ſerve the good ends of virtue and religion, 
ſe like the lights hung out in a phares, to guide the 
rivers ſafe through dangerous ſeas : but the bright- 
tl of thoſe, that are impious or immoral, ſhines on- 
to betray, and lead men to deſtruction. 
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Boil. Has England been freefrom all ſeduQtions of e 
this nature? frac 
Pope. No. — But the French have the art of ren. 
dering vic vice and e more agreeable than the 0 
1 
- Boil: Fam not very prond of this ſuperiority | in the 
| talents of my countrymen. But, as I am told that Ps: 
the good ſenſe of the Engliſhis now admired in France, 
E hope it will ſoon convince both nations, that tru 
wi/dom i 10 virtue, and true virtue is religion. + mal 
Pon Ithink i it alſo to be wiſhed, that a taſte for 4 
the. e may not continue too prevalent among huſh 
the French. There is a great difference between g 


| thering flowers at the foot of Parnaſſus, and aſcend- 1 
ing the arduous heights of the mountain. The palm: oh 
and laurels grow there; and if any of your country W 
men aſpire to gain them, they muſt no longer ener- 3 
vate all the vigour of their minds by this habit of * 
trifling. I would have them be perpetual competi- dur 
tors with the Engliſh. in manly wit and ſubſtantial} s 
learning. But let the competition be friendly. Ther hs 
is nothing which ſo contracts and debaſes the minds tels 4 
national envy. - True wit; hke true virtue, natural) . 
| loves 1 its own image, in whatever place i it is found fuk 
WES | a. 
DIALOGUE Xv. roo 
 Ocravia, — Ponta. — Anna. own 
Fort. 0 Whas it We e that Ar * 
ria and I, who have a higher rank that dn 


you in the . of Fame, ſhould have a lower her ſuch e 
in Ely ſium? We are told, that the virtues, you ex. | 
w tor; as a wife, were greater than our's. Be ſo g 


as to explain to us what were thoſe virtues; It is te „ho C. 
privilege of this place, that one can bear ſuperioii brother 
without mortification. The jealouſy of . precede ſpect 


died with the reſt of our mortal frailties. Che 


RR, 


* 
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then your own ſtory, We will fit down under the 
ſhade of this myrtle grove, and liſten to it with plea 

Ofav. Noble ladies, the glory of our fex and 
of Rome, 1 will not refuſe to comply with your de- 
fire, though it recalls to my mind ſome ſcenes, my 
heart would wiſh to forget. There can be only one 
reaſon why Minos ſhould have given to my conjugal , 
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virtues a preference above your's ; which is, that tl 
trial aſſigned to them was harder. 
Arria. How | madam, harder than t die for your 
huſband ! We died for ours. | 
 O&av. You did, for huſbands who loved you, and 
were the moſt virtuous men of the ages they livedin ; 
who truſted you with their lives, their fame, their 
honour. To outhive ſuch huſbands is, in my judg- 
ment, 'a harder effort of virtue, than to die for them, 
or with them, But Mark Antony, to whom my bro- 
ther Octavius, for reaſons of fate, , gave my hand, 
was indifferent to me, and loved another, Yet he 
has told me limfelf, .1 was handſomer than his miſ- 
treſs Cleopatra. Younger I certainly was; and to 
men that is gene rally a charm ſufficient to turn the 
ſcale in one's favour. 1 had been loved by Marcel- 
lus. Antony faid he loved me, when he pledged to 
me his faith. Perhaps he did for a time: a new hand- 
ſome woman might, from his natural inconſtancy, 
make him forget an old attachment. He was but 
too amiable, — His very vices had charms beyond 
75 other mens virtues. Such vivacity !. ſuch fire! ſuch 
ol towering pride! He ſeemed made by nature to 
command; to govern the world; to govern it with 
ſuch eaſe, that the buſineſs of it did not rob him of 
an hour of pleaſure! Nevertheleſs, while his inclina- 
tion for me continued, this haughty lord of mankind, ' 
who could hardly bring his high ſpirit to treat my 
brother, his partner in empire, with the neceſſary 
F elpect, was to me as ſubmiſſive, as obedient to eve- 
y wiſh of my heart, as the humbleſt lover that ever 
5 FER: ſighed 


/ 
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ſighed in the vales of Arcadia. Thus he ſeduced 
my affection from the manes of Marcellus, and fixed 
it on himſelf. He fixed it, ladies, (I own it with ſome 
_ confuſion) more fondly than it had ever been fixed 
on Marcellus. And when he had done ſo, he ſcorn- 
ed me, he forſook me, he returned to Cleopatra. 
Think who J was: — the ſiſter of Cæſar, ſacrificed 
to a vile Egyptian queen, the harlot of Julius, the 
"diſgrace of her ſex! Every outrage was added that 
could incenſe me ſtill more. He gave her, at ſundry 
times, as public marks of his love, many provinces 
of the empire of Rome in the Eaſt. He read her to f. 
love-letters openly, in his tribunal itſelf; even while WF ſet 
| he was hearing and judging the cauſes of kings ons 
Nay he left his tribunal, and one of the beſt Roman I with 
orators pleading before him, to follow her litter, in arts 
which ſhe happened to be paſſing by at that time. and 
But, what was more grievous to me than all theſe de- preve 
monſtrations of his extravagant paſſion for that infa- WM himſe 
mous woman, he had the aſſurance, in a letter tomy Il craft 
brother, to call her his wife f. Which of you, la- had b 


dies, could have patiently borne this treatment? her { 
Arria. Not I, madam, in truth. Had I been in tha 
our place, the dagger with which I pierced my own with 

— hg to ſhew my dear Pætus how eaſy it was to di, fl ſon by 
that dagger ſhould 1 have plunged into Antony's fon by 
heart, if piety to the gods, and a due reſpect to the pu ¶ Media 
rity of my own ſoul had not ſtopped my hand. But, I ay, 2 

I verily believe, I ſhould have killed myſelf; not, a I meane 
I did, out of affection to my huſband, but of ſhame brough 
and indignation at the wrongs I endured. baſtard 
Port. | muſt own, Octavia, that to bear ſuch rity he 

_ uſage was harder to a woman than to ſwallow fire. brother 
Oaav. Yet ! did bear it, madam, without even ¶ ed me 

a complaint, which could hurt or offend wy ful and cor 


— 


: See Plutarch's Life of Antony. | ＋ V. Sue 
tonium in Auguſto Cæſare. 5 | 80 
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band *. Nay, more; at his return from his Parthian 
expedition, which his impatience to bear a long ab- 
ſence from Cleopatra had made unfortunate and in- 
glorious, I went to meet him in Syria, and carried 
with me rich preſents of clothes and money for his 
troops, a great number of horſes, and two thouſand 
choſen ſoldiers, equipped and armed like my bro- 
ther's prætorian bands. He ſent to ſtop me at Athens, 
becauſe his miſtreſs was then with him. I obeyed 
his orders: but I wrote to him, by one of his moſt 
faithful friends, a letter full of reſignation, and ſuch 
a tenderneſs for him as I imagined might have power. 
to touch his heart. My envoy ſerved me ſo well, he 
ſer my fidelity 1n ſo fair a light, and gave ſuch rea-. 
ſons to Antony, why he ought to ſee and receive me 
n with kindneſs, that Cleopatra was alarmed. All her 
m By arts were employed to prevent him from ſeeing me, 
e. and to draw him again into Egypt F. — Thoſe arts 
prevailed. He ſent me back into Italy, and gave 
2 himſelf up more __ abſolutely than ever to the witch- 
1) Wl craft of that Circe. He added Africa to the ſtates he 
a- had beſtowed on her before; and declared Cæſario, 
her ſpurious ſon by Julius Ceſar, heir to all her 
dominions, except Phcenicia, and  Cilicia, which, 
with the Upper Syria, he gave to Ptolemy his ſecond 
ut, ſon by her; and at the fame time declared his eldeſt 
) * WM fon by her, whom he had eſpouſed to the princeſs of 
Media, heir to that kingdom, and king of Armenia, 
nay, and of the whole Parthian empire, which he 
Wl Mmeaned to conquer for Bim. The children 1 had 
me i brought him he entirely neglected, as if they had been 
baſtards. — I wept. I lamented the wretched capti- 
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ach rity he was in; — but 1 never reproached him. My 
brother exaſperated at ſo many indignities, command- 
" ed me to quit the honſe of my huſband at Rome, 


; and come into his. — I refuſed to obey him. — I. te- 
0 mained in Antony's houſe, I perſiſted to take 3 


ue- 2 


A — 
Y 


C— 
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* Sec Plutarch's Life of Antony, ÞF Ibid. 
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his children by Fulvia, the ſame tender care, as of mat 
my own. I gave my protection to all his friends at Wl king 
Rome. | imploted my brother not to make my jea- i 2 
louſy or my wrongs the canfe:of a civil war. But Ml cinr 
che injuries done to Rome by Antony's conduct could rebe 
not poſtibly be forgiven. When he found he fhould brot 
draw the Roman — himſelf, he ſent orders to Ml taug 
me to leave his houſe. I did ſo, but earried with liber 
me all his children by Fulvia, except Antyllus, the pute 
eldeſt, who was then with him in Egypt. After his Ml that 
death Fey Cleopatra's, I took her children by him, or le 


and bred them up with my own. - that 
Arria. IS it Pobte, madam ? he children af Ce fame 
opatra ? deſp! 


Ota. Yes, the children of my rival. I aro 0 
her daughter to Juba, king of Mauritania, the moſt but! 
acoomputhed, | ind the IT Pines in the dutie 
world. fever 

varia. Tell me, Octavia, did- not your pride and my 
reſtinient entirely cure you of your paſſion for An- merit 
tony, as ſoon as you ſaw him go back to Cleopatra? I ſedud 
and was not your whole conduct afterward the fed tue, 
of cool reafon, undiſturbed by the agitations of jea- 7 
lous and tortured love ? 

O8av. You probe my heart very deeply. That | 
lad ſome help: from reſentment and the natural pride 


of my ſex, I will not deny. But I was not become 
indifferent to my. huſband. I loved the Antony who FR 
had been my lover, more than F was angry with the © « 

Antony who forſook me, and loved another woman. 

Flad he: left Cleopatra, and returned to me again P. Or 

with all his former affection, I really believe I ſhould 
have loved him as well as before. the d 
Arria. If the merit of a wife is to be meaſured by Walſii 

her ſufferings, your heart was unqueſtionably tht Bl mate 

moſt perfect model of conjugal virtue. The wound I religi 
1 gave mine was but a ſcratch in compariſon to man) Bl to Co 
you felt. Yet I don't know, whether it would be moſt ; 
any * to the world, that there ſhould be in it ag: y 


nar) 


DIALOG UE WW. 7 40 
many Octavias. Too good ſubjocts are apt to make bad 
2 tf ono ts io ning tt bl 1 Ong $15 had 

| Port. True, Arria; the wives of Brutus and Ce- 
cinna Pætus may be allowed to have ſpixits a hitle 
rebelhous. Octavia was educated in the court of her 
brother. Subjection and Patience were much better 


taught there than in our houſes, where the Roman 


liberty made its laſt abode: and though I will not diſ- 
pute the judgment of Minos, I can't help thinking 
that the affection of a wife to her huſband is more 
or leſs reſpectable in proportion to the character of 
that huſband. If I could have had for Antony the 
fame friendſhip as 1 had for Brutus; I ſhould have 

Oftav. My fondneſs for Antony was ill placed; 
but my perſeverance. in the performance of all the 
duties of a wife, notwithſtanding his ill uſage, a per- 
ſeverance made more difficult by the very exceſs of 
my love, appeared to Minos the higheſt and moſt 
meritorious effort of female reſolution, againſt the 


ſeductions of the moſt dangerous enemy to our vir- 


tue, offended pride. 


DIALOGUE XVI 


Lovise pe Col ict, Princeſs of Orange. 
Frances WALSINGHAM, Counteſs of Eſſex and 
of Clanrickard; before Lady SipNgev. | 


UR deſtinies, madam, had a great 
and ſurpriſing conformity, I was 
the daughter of admiral Coligni, you of ſecretary 
Walſingham, two perſons who were the moſt conſu- 
mate ſtateſmen and ableſt ſupports of the Proteſtant 
religion, in France and in England. I was married 
to Coligni, the fineſt gentlemen of our party, the 
moſt admired for his valour, his virtue, and his learn- 
ng: you to Sir Philip Sidney, who enjoyed the ſame 
=D | pre-eminence 


P. Orange. 


440 DIALO GU Eser raus DEAD. 
pre- eminence among the Erigliſh. Both theſe hut- 
bands were cut off, in the flower of their youth and w. 
of glory, by violent deaths, and we both married Sic 
again with {till greater men; I with William Prince WM thi 
of Orange, the founder of the Dutch Common. co 
wealth; you with Devereux earl of Eſſex, F the ta 
vourite of Elizabeth, and of the whole Engliſh na- roi 
tion. But, alas! to compleat the reſemblance of our Ml hac 
fates, we both ſaw thoſe ſecond huſbands, who had anc 
raiſed us ſo high, deſtroyed in the full meridian of WM tuo 


their glory and greatneſs; mine by the piſtol of an WW bar 
aſſaſſin ; your's ſtill more unhappily, by the axe, as« I and 
©. 21 oe ons oe city 

C. Clanr. There was indeed in ſome principal event wit! 
of our lives the conformity you obſerve. - But your | glo! 
deſtiny, though it raiſed you higher than me, was thei 
more unhappy than mine. For my father lived bo- 7 
nourably, and died in peace: your's was aflaſſinated i Wa 
in his old age. How, madam, did you ſupport o thor 
recover your ſpirits under ſa many misfortunes ? whic 

P. Orange. The prince of Orange left an infant i Belic 
ſon to my care. The educating of him to be wor year 
thy of ſo illuſtrious a father, to be the heir of hs in w. 
virtue as well as of his greatneſs, and the affairs of I cor 
the commonwealth, in which I intereſted myſelf for mon; 
his ſake, ſo filled my mind, that they in ſome mes fff bis u 


ſure took from me the ſenſe of my grief, which no wor, 
thing but ſuch a great and important ſcene of buſ- while 
neſs, ſuch a neceſſary taſk of private and public duty, mind 
could have ever relieved. But let me enquire in my branc 
turn: how did your heart find a balm to alleviate the WW I thot 
anguiſh of the wounds it had ſuffered ? what employ-f (pher, 
ed your widowed hours after the death of your Eſſex! I derne 
C. Clanr. Madam, I did not long continue a vi vic a 
dow: I married again. + 
Hp P. Oran: no lo 


W 


See Du Maurier Memoires de Hollande, fron 
p. 177 to 190. VV 
I BiographiaB ritannica. Ess kx. 


0 
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u- P. Orange. Married again! With what prince, 
nd what king did you marry? The widow of fir Philip 
ed Ml Sidney and of my lord Effex could not deſcend from 
ice Ml them to a ſubject of leſs illuſtrious fame; and where 
on- could you find one that was comparable to either? 
fa- C. Clanr. I did not ſeek for one, madam : the he- 
na- Ml roiſm of the former, and the ambition of the latter, 
our had made me very unhappy. I defired a quiet life 
had and the joys of wedded love, with an agreeable, vir- 
raf tous, well-born, unambitious, unenterpriſing huſ- 
an band. All this T found in the earl of Clanrickard: 
sand, believe me, madam, I enjoyed more ſolid feli- 
city in Ireland with him, than I ever had poſſeſſed 


their praiſe. 


glory, when England and all Europe reſounded with 


ſnould have ſentiments ſo inferior to the minds from 
which ſhe ſprang, and to which ſhe was matched 


\fant Believe me, madam, there was no hour of the many 
wor- years | lived after the death of the prince of Orange, 


f hein which I would have exchanged the pride and joy, 
rs of tl 1 continually had in hearing his praiſe, and ſeeing the 
f for WI monuments of his glory in the free commonwealth 
mes- bis wiſdom had founded, for any other delights the 
no-: world could give. The cares that I ſhared with him, 
bul- while he remained upon earth, were a happineſs to my 
Juty, mind, becauſe they exalted its powers. The remem- 
m brance of them was dear to me after I had loſt him. 
e the i | thought his great ſoul, though. removed to a higher 
ploy-M (phere, would look down upon mine with ſome ten- 
flex; derneſs of affection, as its fellow-labourer in the he- 
ur dic and divine work of delivering and freeing his 


country. But to be divorced from that foul! to be 
no longer his wife! to be the conſort of an inferior, 
inglorious huſband ! I had much rather have died a 
thouſand deaths, than that my heart ſhould one mo- 
ment have conceived ſuch a thing. | 
_— C. Clanr. 


with my two former huſbands, in the pride of their 
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P. Orange. Can it be poſſible, that the daughter of. 
Walſingham, and the wife of Sidney and Eſſex, 
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them in the other world. 


44a DIALOGUES or The DEAD. 
C. Clanr. Yout highneſs muſt not judge of al 
hearts by your own. The ruling paſſion of that was 
apparently ambition. My inclinations were not ſo 
noble as your's, but better ſuited, perhaps, to the 
nature of woman. I loved Sir Philip. Sidney, I lor. 
ed the earl of Eſſex, rather as amiable men than a; 
heroes and ſtateſmen. They were ſo taken up with 
their wars and ſtate- affairs, that my tenderneſs for 
them was too often neglected. The earl of Clanrick- 
ard was conſtantly and wholly mine. He was brave, 
but had not that /prrit of chivalry, with which Sir 
Philip Sidney was abſolutely poſſeſſed, He had, in: 
high degree, the eſteem of Elizabeth, but did not af 
pire to her love; nor did he wiſh: to be the rival of 
Carr oriof Villers in the affection of James. Such, 
madam, was the man on whom my aſt choice be- 
ſtowed my hand, and whoſe kindneſs compenſated 
for all my misfortunes! Providence has aſſigned to 
different tempers different comforts. To you it gave 
the education of a prince, the government of a ſtate, 
the pride of being called the wife of a hero; to me: 
Food living bufband, quiet, opulence, nobility, anda 
fair reputation, though not in a degree fo exalted a 
your's. If our whole ſex were to chuſe between you! 
conſolations and mine, your highneſs, I think, would 
find very few of your taſte. But I reſpect the ſubl. 
mity of your ideas. Now that we have no bodies, 
they appear leſs unnatural than I ſhould have thougit 


retired 
volved 
had bez 
declare 
money, 
Wade f 
upon hi 
the high 
te preſſ 
it bein, 


P. Orange. Adieu, madam; our ſouls are of a dil 
ferent order, and were not made 0 ſympathize 0 
converſe with each other. 11 10 # 


DIALOGUE XVII, 
. BruTus — Pomrontus Arricus. 


Brut. | ELL, Atticus, I find, that, notwitl 


ſtanding your friendſhip for Cic[—— 


and for me, you ſurvived us both many years, * 
| { 


DTALOGUE XVI. aus 
he ſame chearful ſpirit you had always poſſeſſed, and, 

by prudently wedding your daughter to Agrippa. 
fecured the favour of Ockavius Cæſar, and even con- 

tracted a cloſe alliance wich him by your grand-daugh- 

v. ters marriage with Tiberius Nero, * en 

3 Attic. You know, Brutus, my philoſophy was the 
th Epicurean. I loved ty friends, and I ferved them 
or in their wants and diſtreſſes with great generoſtty 
k- but I did not think myſelf obliged to die when the 

ve, — or not to make others, as occahons ſhould of. 
na Bru, You did, I acknowledge, /erve your friends, as 
ab far as you could, without bringing yourſelf, on their 
| of Maccoung, into any great danger or diſturbance of mind: 
ch, but that you loved them, I much doubt. If you lov- 
be- Ned Cicero, how could you love Antony? if you lov- 
red Ned me, hou/ could you love Octavius ? if you loved 
U Oddavius, how could you avoid taking part againſt 


ave Antony in their laſt civil war? Affection cannot be 
te, o ſtrangely divided, and with ſo much equality, 
ei mong men of fuch oppoſite characters, and who 
de Mere ſack irreconcileable enemies to each other. 


Attic. From my earlieſt youth I poſſeſſed the ſin- 
gular talent of ingratiating myſelf with the heads of 
different parties, and yet not engaging with any of 
them, fo far as to diſturb my own quiet. My family 
was connected with the Marian party; and though [ 
retired to Athens, that I might not be unwillingly in- 
volved in the troubles, which that turbulent faction 
had begun to excite,. yet, when young Marius was 
declared an enemy by the ſenate, I fent hima ſum of 
money, to ſupport him in his exiſe. Nor did this 
linder me from making my court ſo well to Sylla, 
upon his coming to Athens, that I obtained from him 
the higheſt marks of his favour. Nevertheleſs, when 
he preſſed me to go with him to Rome *, I declined 
i being as unwilling to fight for him againſt the Ma- 

-- 0 | rian 


» 


——— —— 


ving * Vide Cornel. Nepot. in Vita Attici. 
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in that city, to be carried to me. I remind you of 


with dignity, and without the reproach of ingratitude, 


more eſpecially -a virtuous Roman, the love of th 


Sylla, and even in that between Pompey and Czſal, 
a virtyous man might ſee ſo much to blame on bot 


overcome the other, as to be juſtified in not engag 


1 


„ . 
444 DIALOGUEsS er Ter DEAD. 
rian party, as for them againſt him. He admired 
my conduct; and, at his departure from Athens, or- 
dered all the preſents. made to him during his abode 


this, only to ſhew that moderation in all contention; 
of this kind had been always my principle; and that 
in the inſtances you mentioned I did not act from 
any levity or inconſtancy in my nature, but from 
a regular conſiſtent plan of conduct, which my reaſon 
convinced me was the wiſeſt I could follow. 
Brut. I remember indeed that you obſerved th: 
fame neutrality between Pompey and Julius Cæſar. 
Attic. I did ſo— and that I might be able to doit 


I never would accept any office or honour from eithe: 
of thoſe great men; nor from Cicero, though my 
ſiſter had married his brother; nor from you, Mar- 
cus Brutus, whoſe friendſhip I thought the greateſ 
— A diana 
Brut. Are there no obligations to a good heart, 
Pomponius, but honours and offices? or could you, 
by refuſing to encumber yourſelf with theſe, diſſoly 
all other ties? But, ſetting aſide any conſiderations df 
private affection or eſteem, how were you able to re 
concile your conduct with that which is the ruling 
principle in the heart of every virtuous man, and 


Public? | | EY Mo 
Attic. The times I lived in were ſo bad, and the 
conflict of parties had ſo little to do in reality with 
the love of the public, that I thought my virtue much 
ſafer and purer by avoiding, than mixing - the fray, 
Brut, Poſſibly, in the diſpute between Marius and 
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ſides, and fo much to fear, whichever faction ſhoull 


ing with either. But let me ſay, without vanity, il 
the war which I waged againſt Antony and Octavith 
8 0 


8 DH1TA LOGUE xo. 445 
you could have nothing to blame: for I know you 
proved the principle upon which I killed Julius Cæ- 
ar. Nor had you any thing to fear if our arms had 
ſucceeded; for you knew that my intentions were 


How could you then, with any ſenſe of virtue in 
your heart, maintain an indifference and neutrality 
between the deliverers andthe tyrants of your country? 
Attic. My anſwer to this will neceſſarily require ex- 


akes me wiſh to avoid. | 
Brut. In the other world I loved truth, and was 


ere even the tender ears of a tyrant are compelled 
o endure it. If I committed any faults, or erred in 
y judgment, the calamities I have ſuffered are a 
puniſhment for it. Tell me then truly, and without 
ear of offending, what you think were my failings. 


car BY 4ttic. You ſaid that the principle upon which you 
oy lled Julius Cæſar had my approbation. This I do 


ou d act? J had quite other thoughts. Nothing ever 
_ eemed to me worſe judged or worſe timed: and theſe, 


rutus, were my reaſons. Cæſar was juſt ſetting out 
o make war on the Parthians. This was an enter- 
rize of no little difficulty, and no little danger. But 


which never would ſuffer him to take any repoſe, 


po Id not intend to ſtop-there*®. You know very well, 
* for he hid nothing from you) that he had formed a 
= aſt plan, of marching, after he had conquered the 


hole Parthian empire, along the coaſt of the Caſ- 
dan ſea and the ſides of Mount Caucaſus, into Scy- 


oul "ia, in order to ſubdue all the countries that border 
gf n Germany, and Germany itſelf; from whence he 
1 * topoſed to return to Rome by Gaul. Conſider now, 


I beſeech 


* V, Plutarch. in Vita Jul. Cæſar 


pright and pure; nor was it doubtful that Caſſius 
ac as much determined as I to reſtore the Republic. 


lanations, which my reſpect to the manes of Brutus 


geſirous that all might ſpeak it with freedom: but 


tot deny: — but did I ever declare or give you rea- 
on to believe, that I thought it a prudent or well-tim- 


is unbounded ambition, and that reſtleſs ſpirit, 
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not, diſeaſe, or age itſelf, might have ended his life 


eſt general that ever led the armies of Rome, o. 


8 
\ 
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I beſeech you, how much time the execution of thi 

project required. In ſome of bis battles with ſo my, 
ny fierce and warlike nations, che braveſt of all thy 

barbarians, he might have been ſlain: but if he ha 


before he could have compleated ſuch an immenf 
undertaking. He was, when you killed him, in hy 
fifty-ſ1xth year, and of an infirm conſtitution. Ex. 
cept his baſtard by Cleopatra, he had no ſon : not 
was his power ſo abſolute, or ſo quietly ſettled, that 
he could have a thought of bequeathing the empire, 
like a private inheritance, to his fiſter's grandſon, Oc- 
tavins. While he was abſent, there was no reaſon to 
fear any violence, or male-adminiſtration in Italy, 
in Rome. Cicero would have had the chief author. 
ty in the ſenate. The prætorſnip of the city hal 
been conferred upon you by the favour of Czfar, 
and your known credit with him, added to the hig 
reputation of your virtues and abilities, gave you! 
weight in all buſineſs, which none of his party, [| 
behind him in Italy, would have been able to oppoſe 
What a fair proſpect was here of good order, peace, 
and liberty at home, while abroad the Roman name 
would have been rendered more glorious, the diſgrace 
of Crafſus revenged, and the empire extended beyond 
the utmoſt ambition of our forefathers, by the great 


perhaps, of any other nation! What did it ſignify, 
whether in Aſia, and among the barbarians, that ge 
neral bore the name of king, or dictator? Nothing 
could be more puerile in you and your friends, tha ©. 

to ſtart ſo much at the propoſition of his taking tiut raiſin 
name in Italy itfelf, when you had ſuffered him b 
enjoy all the power of royalty, and much more tin 0 
any king of Rome had poſſeſſed from Romulus do | 
to Tarquin. g 1 
Brut. We conſidered that name as the laſt inſult 
offered to our liberty and our laws. It was an enſig 
of tyranny, hung out with a vain and arrogant pu 


DIALOGUE XVI. 47 
d poſe of rendering the ſervitude of Rome more appa- 
m. rent. We therefore determined to puniſh the tyrant, 
url d reſtore our country to freedom 
ie reſtore your country to freedom. By ſparing Antony 
eng againſt the opinion of Caſſius, you ſuffered the tyran- 
n kn ny to remain. He was conſul, and, from the mo- 
Fx MI ment that Cæſar was dead, the chief power of the 
nor ſtate was in his hands, The ſoldiers adored him for 
thy WY bis liberality, valour, and military frankneſs. His 
pire GE was more perſuaſive from appearing unſtu- 
died, The nobility of his houſe, which deſcended 
n to ffom Hercules, would naturally inflame his heart with 
7, 0 ambition. The whole courſe of his life had evident- 
hon. ly ſhewn, that his thoughts were high and aſpiring, 
band that he had little reſpect for the liberty of his coun- 
ef. M5. He had been the ſecond man in Cæſar's party: 
high by ſaving him you gave a new head to that party, 
which could no longer ſubſiſt without your ruin. Ma- 


701 1 

| EH ny. who would have wiſhed: the reſtoration of liberty, 
poſt if Cæſar had died a [natural death, were ſo incenſed 
eace at his murder, that merely for the ſake of puniſhing 


that,, they were willing to confer all power upon An- 


name 

race ny, and make him abſolute maſter of the republic. 

yond This was particularly true with reſpect to the vete- 
rans who had ſerved under Ceſar : and he ſaw it ſo 


plainly, that he preſently availed himſelf of their diſ- 


e, Ol, : | 

ih, poſitions. Lou and Caſſius were obliged to fly out of 
it ge laly; and Cicero, who was unwilling to take the 
thing lame part, could find no expedient to ſave himſelf and 
ha the ſenate, but the wretched one of ſupporting and 
x tin raiſing very high another Cæſar, the adopted ſon and 
n o beir of him you had flain, to oppoſe Antony, and to 
dm vide the Cæſarean party. But even while he did 
dow this, he perpetually offended that party, and made 


them his enemies, by harangues in the ſenate, which 
breathed the very ſpirit of the old Pompeian faction, 
and made him appear to Octavius, and all the friends 
the dead dictator, no leſs guilty of his death, than 

| thoſe 


of it was in ſuch a fermentation, and ſo corrupted, 


ed: if Caſſius had induced you to act with feverity, 
your government. would have been ſtigmatized with 
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oration to the people, and of every ſeditious diſcourſe 


when he had ably and happily delivered himſelf from 


contended. And let me boaſt a little of my ow" 
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thoſe who had killed him. What could this end i, 


but that which you and your friends had moſt to fear, Pru 

a reunion of the whole Czfarean/ party, and of their ſtee 
principal leaders, however diſcordant the one with the me 
other, to deſtroy the Pompeians? For my own part, _ 


I foreſaw it long before the event, and therefore kept 
myſelf wholly clear of thoſe proceedings. —You think MW. 5 
I ought to have joined you and Caſſius at Philippi, 0 
becauſe l knew your good intentions, and that if you 
ſucceeded, you deſigned to reſtore the common- Ml _ 4 
wealth. I. am perfuaded you did both agree in tha Ml” 
point; but you differed in ſo many others, there was WW. 
ſuch a diſſimilitude in your tempers and character, 7 
that the union between you could not have laſted long; 
and your diſſention would have had moſt fatal effects 
with regard both to the ſettlement and to the admi- WW. -.; 
niſtration of the republic. Beſides, the whole mals 15 


that I am convinced new diſorders would ſoon have 
ariſen. If you had applied gentle remedies, to which 
your nature inclined, thoſe remedies would have fai. 


the name of a tyranny more deteſtable than that ©: . . 
againſt which you conſpired ; and Cæſar's clemency v 
would have been the perpetual topic of every factiou pere . 


to the ſoldiers. Thus you would have ſoon been 
plunged in the miſeries of another civil war, or per- 
haps aſſaſſinated in the ſenate, as Julius was by you. 
Nothing could give the Roman empire a lafting tran- 
quillity, but ſuch a prudent plan of a mitigated impr- 
rial power, as was afterwards formed by Octavius, 


all oppoſition and partnerſhip in the government. 
Thoſe quiet times I lived to ſee: and I muſt ay, 
they were the beſt I ever had ſeen, far better than 
thoſe under the turbulent ariſtocracy for which you 


prudence, 
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. prudence, Which, through fo many forms, could. 


* ſteer me ſafe into that port. Had it only given iP 
me ſafety without reputation, I ſhould not think bl! 
ie that I ought to value myſelf upon it. But in all theſe if 
h revolutions my honout remained as unimpaired as my i 
* fortune... I fo conducted myſelf, that Ilaſf no eſtecui, : 
nk in being Antony's friend, after having been Cicero's ; iv 
Por in my alliance with Agrippa and Apatias Cæſar, 1 
after my friendſhip with you. Nor did either Cæſar | 
or Antony blame my ination in the quarrels between ö 
hat tem ; but, on the contrary, they both ſeemed to re- bt. 
5 ſpect me the more for the neutrality I obſerved. My 3s 
e obligations to the one, and alliance with the other, 5 
i nade it improper for me to acł againſt either : and. 4 
my conſtant tenour of life had procured me an ex- 1 
m. N emption from all civil wars by a kind of preſcription. q 
als BY Brut. If man were born to no higher ufpoſe, than 1 
<0, e wear out a long life in eaſe and proſperity, with if 
ave de general eſteem of the world, your wiſdom was 1 
ic endend as much ſuperior to mine, as my life was 7 
ail: morter and more unhappy than your's. Nay, I veri- ith 
1% believe, it exceeded the prudence of any other 1 
vitl man that ever exiſted, conſidering in what difficut 1 4 
that eicumſtances you were placed, and with how many | 
ne) ¶rolent ſhocks and fudden changes of fortune you 1 
ou Biicre obliged to contend. But here the moſt virtuous 

urſe nd public-/pirited condut is found to have been the 

een not prudent. The motive of our actions, not the 

Pei ieceſs, gives us here renown. And, could I return 

yo po that life from whence I am eſcaped, I would not 

ran” {change my character to imitate your's: I would again 

e de Brutus rather than Atticus. Even without the 

15 cet hope of an eternal reward in a more perfect 

rom fate, which is the ſtrongeſt and moſt immovable ſup- 

il. ort to the good under every misfortune, I ſwear by 

(8) e gods, I would not give up the noble feelings of my 

that ert, that elevation of mind that accompanies active 

0 nd fuffering virtue, for your ſeventy-ſeven years of 

= ſtant tranquillity, with all the praiſe you obtained 
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from the learned men whom you patronized, or the 


o 


great men whom you courted, . 


| DIALOGUE i; 


WilLiam Tris Trixpd, King of England. 
Joux De Wirtr, Penſionary of Holland. 
Will. FF\HOUGHA I had no cauſe to love you, 

I „et, believe me, I fincerely lament 
your fate. Who could have thought that De Witt, 
the moſt popular miniſter that ever ſerved a common- 
wealth, ſhould fall a ſacrifice to popular fury! Such 
admirable talents, ſuch virtues, as you were endoy- 
ed with, ſo clear, ſo cool, ſo comprehenſive a head, 
a heart ſo untainted with any kind of vice, deſpiſing 
money, deſpiſing pleaſure, deſpiſing the vain oftents- 
tion of greatneſs, ſuch application to bufineſs, ſuch 
ability in it, ſuch courage, ſuch firmneſs, and ſo per- 
fect a knowledge of the nation you governed, ſeem- 
ed to aſſure you of a fixed and ſtable ſupport in the 
public affection. But nothing can be durable that 
depends on the paſſions of the people. 

De Witt. It is very generous in your majeſty, not 
only to compaſſionate the fate of a man, whoſe poli- 
tical principles made him an enemy to your greatneſs 
but aſcribe it to the caprice and inconſtancy of the 
people; as if there had been nothing very blameabl 
in his conduct. I feel the magnanimity of this di 
courſe from your majeſty, and it confirms what 
have heard of all your behaviour after my death. But 
I muſt frankly confeſs, that, although the rage of 
the populace was carried much too far, when the) 
tore me and my unfortunate brother to pieces, yt! 
certainly had deſerved to loſe their affection, by rely- 
ing too much on the uncertain and dangerous friend: 
ſhip of France, and by weakening the militar) 


ſtrength of the tate, to ſerve little purpoſes of * 
wk oy 
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the 


* 


own: power, and ſecure to myſelf the intereſted affec- 
tion of the burgomaſters, or others, who had credit 
and weight in the faction, the favour of which I court- 
ed. This had almoſt ſubjected my country to France, 


if you, great prince, had not been ſet at the head 


of the falling republic, and had not exerted ſuch ex- 
traordinary virtues and abilities, to raiſe and ſupport 


it, as ſurpaſſed even the heroiſm and prudence of 
William, our firſt ſtadtholder, and equalled you to 


the moſt illuſtrious patriots of Greece or Rome. 


Will. This praiſe from your mouth is glorious to 
me indeed! What can ſo much exalt the character of 


a prince, as to have his actions approved of by a zea- 
lous republican, and the enemy of his houſe! 
De Mitt. If 1 did not approve them, I ſhould 


ſnew myſelf the enemy of the republic. You never 


ſought. to tyrannize over it; you loved, you defeng- 
ed, you preſerved its freedom. Thebes was not 
more indebted to Epaminondas, or Pelopidas, for its 
independance and glory, than the United Provinces 
were to you. How: wonderful was it to ſee a youth, 
who had ſcarce attained to the twenty-ſecond year of 


his age, whoſe ſpirit had been depreſſed and kept 
down by a jealous and hoftile faction, riſing at once 
to the conduct of a moſt arduous and perilous war, 

ſtopping an enemy victorious, triumphant, who had 


penetrated into the heart of his country; Uriving him 
back, and recovering from him all he had conquered : 
to ſee this done with an army, in which, a little be- 
fore, there was neither diſcipline, courage, nor ſenſe 
of honour ! Ancient hiſtory has no exploit ſuperior to 


It; and it will ennoble the modern, whenever a Li- 
vy or a Plutarch ſhall ariſe, to do juſtice to it, and 


ſet the hero who performed it in a true light. | 
Will. Say, rather, when time ſhall have worn out 


tt malignity and rancour of party, which in free 


lates is ſo apt to oppoſe itſelf to the ſentiments of 
dratitude and eſteem for their ſervants and benefactors. 
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De Witt. How magnanimous was your reply, how yo 
much in the ſpirit of true ancient virtue, when being to 


_ aſked in the greateſt extremity of our danger, How go! 


e you intended 10 live after Holland was lot? Vo ll yo! 
ſaid, Jou unuld live on the lands you bad left in Ger; wa 
&« many, and had rather paſs your life in hunting there, ceſ 
& than ſell your country ur liberty to France at any Ml ado 
% rate, How nobly did you think, when, being of 

fered your patrimonial lordſhips and lands in the coun- dire 
ty if Burgundy, or the full value of them from Ml fir, 
France, by the | mediation of England, in the. treaty If a 
of.peace, your anſwer was, That,'to gain one good il ſho! 
c towns more for the Spaniards in Flanders, you would But 
he content to loſe them all!“ No wonder, after this, libe 
that you were able to combine all Europe in a league free 
againſt the power of France; that you were the cer- ſelf 
tre of union, and the directing ſoul of that wiſe, that Aut 
generous: confederacy, formed by your labours ; that IM litie 
you could: ſteadily ſupport and keep it together, in crab 
ſpite of repeated misfortunes ; that even after defeat: crim 
you were as formidable to Louis, as other generals af. ¶ beſt 
ter victories; and that in the end you became the de- trea 
liverer of Europe, as you had before been of Hol-. ſeve: 
Vill. J had in truth no other object, no other paſ- et, 
ſion. at heart, throughout my whole life, but to with 
maintain the independance and freedom of Europe, ¶ com. 
againſt the ambition of France. It was this defire neral 
which formed the whole plan of my policy, which pliſh 
animated all my counſels, both as prince of Orange rar 


and king of England. : Virtut 
De Witt. This deſire was the moſt noble (I ſpeak Ml ful to 
it with ſhame) that could warm the heart of a prince, W 


whoſe anceftors had oppoſed, and in a great meaſure 
deſtroyed, the power of Spain, when that nation af 
pired to the monarchy of Europe. France, far, in 

BY . Poux 


* See Temple's Memoirs from the year 1672 10 
1679, p. 259, 320, 321. | 8 
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w Wl your days, had an equal ambition and more ſtrength 
ng Ml to ſupport her vaſt e than Spain under the 
xo government of Philip the Second. That ambition 
ou Wl you reſtrained, that ſtrength you refiſted. - I, alas! 
r- vas ſeduced by her perfidions court, and by the ne- 
re, ceſſity of affairs in that ſyſtem of policy which 1 had 
ny Ml adopted, to aſk her aſſiſtance, to rely on her favour, 
| and to make the commonwealth, whoſe counſels 1 
n- Wl directed,” ſubſervient to her greatneſs. — Permit me, 
m Ml fir, to explain to you the motives of my conduct. 
ty kf all the princes of Orange had acted like you, I 
20d WM ſhould! never have been the enemy of your houſe. 
vid WF. But prince Maurice of Naſſau deſired to oppreſs the 
is, IM liberty of that ſtate, which his virtuous father had 
ue Wl freed at the expence of his life, and which he him- 
r- Wl (cif had defended, againſt the arms of the houſe of 
at Auſtria, with the higheſt reputation of military abi- 
hat Wl lities. Under a pretence of religion (the moſt exe- 
in crable cover of a wicked deſign) he put to death, as a 
ats criminal, that upright miniſter, Barnevelt, his father's 
af- Wl beſt friend; becauſe he refuſed to concur with him in 
le- Ml treaſon againſt the ſtate. He likewiſe impriſoned 
ol- Wl ſeveral other good men and lovers of their country, 

| confiſcated their eſtates, and ruined their families. 
al- Let, after he had done theſe cruel acts of injuſtice, 
to with a view to make himſelf ſovereign of the Dutch 
pe, Wl commonwealth, he found they had drawn ſuch a ge- 
irs neral odium upon him, that, not daring to accom- 
ich pliſh his iniquitous purpoſe, he ſtopped ſhort of the 
ige if tyranny to which he had ſacrificed his honour and 
virtue: a diſappointment ſo mortifying, and fo pain- 
ak ful to his mind, that it probably haſtened his death. 
ce, Will. Would to heaven he had died before the 
ure meeting of that infamous ſynod of Dort, by which 
aſ- WM be not only diſhonoured himſelf and his family, but 
in dhe Proteſtant religion itſelf ! Forgive this interrupti- 
our n grief forced me to it —I deſire you to pro- 
·0 De Witt. The brother of Maurice, prince Henry. 
Who ſucceeded to his dignities in the republic, _ 
fo wit 


% 
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with more moderation. But the ſon of that good 
prince; your majeſty's father, (I am forry to ſpeak 
what I know you hear with pain) | reſumed, in the 
ride and fire of his youth, the ambitious deſigns of 


is uncle. He failed in his undertaking, and ſoon 


afterwards died, but left in the hearts of the whole 
fepublican party an incurable jealouſy and dread of 
his family. Full of theſe prejudices, and zealous for 
liberty, I thought it my duty, as penſionary of Hol. 
land, to prevent for ever, if I could, your reſt orati- 
on to the power your anceſtors had enjoyed, which 
I ſincerely believed would be inconſiſtent with the 
ſafety and freedom of my country, .  _ 
Fill. Let me ſtop you a moment here. — When 
my great-grand-father formed the plan. of the Dutch 
commonwealth, he made the power of a ſtadtholder 
one of the principal ſprings in his ſyſtem of govern- 
ment. How could you imagine that it would ever 
go well when deprived of this ſpring, ſo neceſſary to 
adjuſt and balance its motions? A conſtitution origi- 
nally formed with no mixture of regal power may 
long be maintained in all its vigour and energy, with- 
out ſuch a power; but, if any degree of monarchy 
Vas mixed from the beginning in the principles of it, 
the forcing that out mult neceſlarily diſorder and wea- 
ken the whole fabric. This was particularly the caſ* 
in our republic. The negative voice of every ſmall 
| town in the provincial ſtates, the tedious, ſlownels of 
our forms and deliberations, the facility with which 
foreign miniſters may ſeduce or purchaſe the opinions 
of ſo many perſons as have a right to concur in all 
our reſolutions, make it impoſſible for the government, 
even in the quieteſt times, to be well carried on, with- 
out the authority and influence of a ſtadtholder, which 
are the only remedy our conſtitution. has provided for 
thoſe evils. Eo OO Te erally denies 
De Witt. J acknowledge they are. — But I and my 
party thought no evil ſo great as that remedy ; and 
therefore we ſqught for other more pleaſing 3 
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One of theſe, upon which we moſt confidently de- 
myſelf that the intereſt o | 
to me their favour; as your relation to the crown of 
England might naturally raiſe in them a jealouſy of 


"ie your power. I hoped they would encourage the trade 
of and commerce of the Dutch, in oppoſition to the 
for WM Engliſh, the ancient enemies of their crown, and let 
10. us enjoy all the benefits of a perpetual peace, unleſs 


we made war upon England, or England upon us; 1n 
either of which caſes it was reaſonable to preſume we 


| the Hague, who ſerved his court but too well, fo 
confirmed me in theſe notions, that I had no appre- 
_—_ of the mine which was forming under my 
. 0 7 

Mul. You found your authority ſtrengthened by 
a plan ſo agreeable to your party ; and this contri- 
buted more to deceive your ſagacity than all the art 
of D'Eſtrades. nn 

De Witt. My policy ſeemed to me entirely ſuita- 


liberty of my country, and of its maritime greatneſs. 
For I made it my care to keep up a very powerful 


ez. navy, well commanded and officered, for the defence 
al: of all theſe againſt the Engliſh; but, as I feared no- 
nal I thing from France, or any power on the continent, 
of | neglected the army; or rather I deſtroyed it, by 
ich Bf enervating all its ſtrength, by diſbanding old troops 


and veteran officers, 'attached to the houſe of Orange, 
and putting in their place a trading militia, command- 
ed by officers who had neither experience nor courage, 
and who owed their promotions to no other merit, 
but their relation to or intereſt with ſome leading 
men in the ſeveral oligarchies, of which the govern- 
ment in all the Dutch towns is compoſed. Never- 


| was forced to depart from my cloſe connection with 
France, and to concur with England and Sweden in 
DT | a the, 
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pended, was the e e 3 1 eme | 
the French would ſecure 


ſhould have their aſſiſtance. The French miniſter at 


ble to the laſting ſecurity of my own power, of the 


7 
* — 
1 
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theleſs, on the invaſion of Flanders by the French, 
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the triple alliance, which Sir William Temple propo. 
ſed, in order to check her ambition: but as I entered 
into that meaſure from neceſfity,. not from choice, | Bl a war 
did not purſue it. I neglected to improve our union i Franc 
with England, or to ſecure that with Sweden; I. gruß 
voided any conjunction of counſels. with Spain; | into I 
formed no alliance with the Emperor or the Germans; Bll to rel 
1 corrupted our army more and more; till a ſudden, ſunk. 
unnatural confederacy, ſtruck up againſt all the max. confeſ 
ims of policy, by the court of England with France, for th 
for the conqueſt of the Seven Provinces, brought WM reject; 
theſe at once to the very brink of deſtruction, and made 
made me a victim to the fury of a populace too juſt- Wl firlt ye 
iy provoked. = „ | 12 ty, te 
Will. I muſt ſay, that your plan was in reality WW by the 
nothing more than to procure for the Dutch @ licen two ci 
to trade, under the. good pleaſure aud gracious protect Wi living 
of France. But any ſtate that ſo entirely depends on i anſwer 
another, is only a province,” and its liberty is a /erv- ¶ ed mo 
tude graced with a ſweet. but empty name, You I the mo 
ſhould have reflected, that to a monarch ſo ambit- would 
. ous and ſo vain as Louis le Grand, the idea of a con- Wi could 1 
queſt, which ſeemed almoſt certain, and the deſit a right 
of humbling a haughty republic, were temptations lf deſcenc 
irreſiſtible. His bigotry likewiſe would concur in e. Wi Charles 
commending to him an enterpriſe, which he might Ml educin 
think would pur hereſy under his feet. And if you dy inde 


minif 
parlia 


knew either the character of Charles the Second, or if © near] 
the principles of his government, you ought not ta marriag 
have ſuppoſed his union with France for the ruin of Ml vhen b 
Holland an impoſſible, or even improbable event. It WM mics. to 
is hardly excuſable in a ſtateſman to be greatly fur Vbole o 
prized, that the inclinations of princes ſhould preval Will. 


upon them to act, in many particulars, without an) 
regard to the political maxims and intereſt of theilt 


£10gdoms. | „„ 

. Witt. Tam aſhamed of my error; but the chief 
cauſe of it was, that though I thought very ill, L di 
not think quite ſo ill of Charles the Second and! y 
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1 as they deſerved e. I imagined. too that his 
parlament would reftrain him from engaging in ſuch 
a war, or compel him to engage in our defence, i 
France ſhould attack us. Theſe, I acknowledge, are 
rxcuſes,, not j 'uſtifications. When the French marched | 
jnto Holland, and found it in a condition ſo unable 
to reſiſt them, my fame as a miniſter irrecoverably 
ſunk. For, not to. appear a zraitor, I was obliged to 
confeſs myſelf a dupe. But what praiſe is ſufficient 
for the wiſdom and virtue you ſhewed, in ſo firmly 
rejecting the offers, which I have been informed were 
made to you; both by England and France, when 
firſt you appeared in arms at the head of your coun- 
ry, to give you the ſovereignty. of the fate. Provinces, 
by the affiſtance, and under the protection, of the 
two crowns! Believe me, great prince,. had I been 
lving in thoſe times, and had known the generous 
anſwers you made to thoſe offers, which were repeat- 
ed more than once during the courſe of the war; not 
the moſt ancient and devoted. ſervant to your family 
would have been more your friend than I. But who 
could reaſonably hope for ſuch moderation, and ſuch 
a right ſenſe 7 _ in the mind of a young man, 
deſcended from 4 whoſe mother was daughter to 
Charles the Firſt, and whoſe father had left bim the 
ducing example of a yery different conduct ? Hap- 
py indeed was the Engliſh nation to haye ſuch a prince 
(o nearly allied to their crown. both in blood and by 
marriage, whom they might call to be their deliverer, 
when bigotry and deſpotiſm, the two greateſt ene- 
mies to human ſociety, had almoſt overthrown their 
whole conſtitution in church and ſtate! © 
Will. They might have been happy ; but were not. 
82 ſoon as I had accompliſhed their deliverance 
for them, many of them became my moſt. implaca- 
le enemies, and even wiſhed to reſtore the unfor-. 


giving 


* See Temple” 8 Memoirs from the. year I 1672 to. 


7 79, p. 259, 299. 5 
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giving prince, whom they had ſo unanimouſly and 6 
_ juſtly expelled from his kingdom. — Such levity ſeem 
incredible. I could not myſelf have imagined it poſ. 
ſible, in a nation famed for good ſenſe, if I had no 
had proofs of it beyond contradiction. They ſeem. 
eld as much to forget what they called me over for, » 
that they bad called me over. The ſecurity of their re. 
ligion, the maintenance of their liberty, were ng 
longer their care. All was to yield to the incompre. 
henſible doctrine of right divine and paſſive obedient, 
Thus the Tories grew Facobites, after having renounc- 
ed both that doctrine and James, by their oppoſition 
to him, by the invitation of me, and by every act «of 
the parliament which gave me the crown. — But the 
moſt troubleſome of my enemies were a ſett of Re. 
publicans, who violently oppoſed all my meaſures 
and joined with the Jacobites in diſturbing my go- 
vernment, only becauſe it was not a commonwealth, 
De Witt. They who were republicans under your 
government in the kingdom of England did not love 
| liberty, but aſpired to dominion, and wiſhed to throy 
the nation into a total confuſion, that it might give 
them a chance of working out from that anarchy : 

better ſtate for themſelves 
Mull. Your obſervation isjuſt. A proud man thinks 
himſelf a lover of liberty, when he is only impatient 
of a power in government above his own, and, were 
he a king, or the firſt miniſter of a king, would be 
a tyrant. Nevertheleſs I will own to you, with the 
candour which becomes a virtuous prince, that there 
were in England ſome whigs, and even ſome of the 
moſt ſober and moderate Tories, who, with ver) 
| honeſt intentions, and ſometimes with good judg- 
ments, propoſed new ſecurities to the liberty of the 
nation, againſt the prerogative and influence of the 
crown, and the corruption of - miniſters in future 
times. To ſome of theſe I gave way, being convinc- 
ed they were right; but others I reſiſted, for fear of 
weakening too much the royal authority, and break- 
ing that balance, in which conſiſts the perfection of : 
| 5 15 Mixe 
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ned form of government. I ſhould not, perhaps, 


ave reſiſted ſo many, if I had not ſeen in the houſe. 
commons a diſpoſition to riſe in their demands or 
he crown, had they found it more yielding. The 


ificulties of my government upon the whole, were 
p great, that I once had determined, from mere diſ- 
uſt and reſentment, to give back to the nation, aſ- 
embled in parliament, the crown they had placed on 
y head, and retire to Holland, where l found more 
ifection and gratitude in the people. But I was ſtop- 
xd by the earneſt ſupplications of my friends, and 
y an unwillingneſs to undo the great work I had 
lone: eſpecially as I knew, that if England ſhould 
eturn into the hands of king James, it would be im- 
poſſible, in that criſis, to preſerve the reſt of Europe 
from the dominion of France. 4 

De Witt. Heaven be praiſed that your majeſty did 
ot perſevere in ſo fatal a reſolution! The United 
Provinces would have been ruined by it together with 
England. But I cannot enough expreſs my aſtoniſh- 
ent, that you ſhould have met with ſuch treatment as 
ould ſuggeſt ſuch a thought! The Engliſh muſt ſure 
te a people incapable either of liberty or ſubjection! 


aults in my temper, and ſome in my government, 
Which are an excuſe for my ſubjects with regard to 
the uneaſineſs and diſquiet they gave me. My taci- 
urnity, which ſuited the genius of the Dutch, offend- 
d theirs. They love an affable prince: it was chief- 
y bis affability that made them ſo fond of Charles the 
econd. Their frankneſs and good-humour could not 


book the reſerve and coldneſs of my nature! Then 
le exceſs of my favour to ſome of the Dutch, whom 
: 


| had brought over with me, excited a national jea- 
buy in the Engliſh, and hurt their pride. My go- 


„ emment alſo appeared, at laſt, too unſteady, too 


luctuating between the Whigs and the Tories, which 
imoſt deprived me of the confidence and affection of 
ech parties. 1] truſted too much to the integrity and 


a + 


Will, There were, I muſt acknowledge, ſome 
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the purity of my intentions, without uſing thoſe am 
that are neceſſary to allay the ferment of factions, aud 
allure men to their duty by ſoothing their paſſions. Uy 
on the whole, I am ſenſible that I better underſtoo 
how to govern the Dutch than the Engliſh or th 
Scotch, and ſhould probably have been thought | 
greater man, if þ had not been king of Great Britain 
De Wire. It is a ſhame to the Engliſh, that grat 
tude, and affection for ſuch merit as yours, were not 
able to overcome any little diſguſts ariſing from you 
temper, and enthrone their dehverer in the hearts of 
his people. But will your majeſty give me leave t 
aſk you one queſtion ? Is it true, as I have heard, tha 
many of them diſliked your alliances on the continent, 
and ſpoke of your war with France as a Dutch nu 
fare, in which you ſacrificed England to Holland? 
Will. The cry of thz nation at firſt was ſtrong for 
the war: but before the end of it the Tories begat 
blickly to talk the language you mention. And 

- pages they did ;—for, as — then had a defir 
to ſet up again the maxims of government which had 
prevailed in the reign of their beloved Charles the S. 
cond, they could not but repreſent oppoſition to 
France, and vigorous meaſures: taken to reſtrain he 
ambition, as unneceſſary for England: becauſe the 
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s which 


well knew that the counſels of that king had been ut*imans, 
terly averſe. to ſuch meaſures ; that his whole policy make he 
made him a friend to France; that he was governed nee, ſt 


ut? An 
>» ENCrOA 
and alla; 
neceſſar 
It the un; 
ach, or 
Fconting 
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Will. Te 
judgm. 
J ſhuts 


by a French miſtreſs, and even bribed by Frenc 
money, to give that court his aſſiſtance, or at leaſt 
his acquieſcence, in all their deſignnss. 
De Witt. A king of England, whoſe cabinet 
governed by France, and who becomes a vile penſ 
oner to a French king, degrades himſelf from h 
royalty, and ought to be conſidered as an enemy i 
the nation. Indeed the whole policy of Charles the 
Second, when he was not forced off from his naturs 
bias, by the neceſlity he lay under of foothing his par 
| liament, was a conſtant, deſigned, .ſtematical o 

| Po a 
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hough more ſenſible to the honour” of England, was, 
y his Popery and deſire of arbitrary power, con- 
tained to lean upon France, and do nothing to ob- 
trudt her deſigns on the continent, or leſſen her great 


rown on your head, not only with a view to preſerve 


al oppreſſions, but te reſcue the whole ſtate from 
hat fer vile dependence on its natural enemy, which 
nuſt unqueſtionably have ended in its deſtruction. 


mnexions with the continent, and principally with 


rench; from being maſters of all the Auftrian Nether- 
nds, and forcing the Seven United Provinces, her 
ongeſt barrier on the continent againſt the power 


ould her trade, would her coaſts, would her capi- 
| itſelf, have been ſafe, after ſo mighty an encreaſe 
{ſhipping and ſailors, as France would have gained 
j thoſe conqueſts? and what could have prevented 
em, but the war which you waged, and the allian- 
s which you formed? could the Dutch and the 


make head againſt a power, which even with her aſ- 
e lance, ſtrong and ſpirited as it was, they could hardly 


cet? And after the check which had been given to 


alle encroachments of France, by the efforts of the fir f 


and alliance, did not a new and greater danger make 


ih "cceſlary to recur to anpther-ſuch- league? was 
nt the union of France and Spain under one mo- 
high, or even under one family, the moſt alarm- 


7 1s contingency that ever had threatened the liberty 


tha Europe ? 


un il. J thought ſo; and I am ſure I did not err in 
par judgment. But folly is blind; and faction wil- 


pF"! ſhuts her eyes againſt the moſt evident truths 


tion to che intereſt of his people. © His brother, 


gels. It was therefore neceſſary to place the Britiſh 


he religious and civil rights of the people from inter- 


hat folly was it to revile your meaſures abroad, as 
crificing the intereſt of your Britiſh dominions to 


olland'? had Great Britain no intereſt to hinder the - 


{that nation to ſubmit with the reſt to their yoke? 


ermans, unaided by Great Britain, have attempted 


that 
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462 DIALOGUES or ter DEAD. | 
that groſs her deſigns; as ſhe believes any lies, hon. the tria 
ever palpable and abſurd, that ſhe thinks will afit rhich e 

De Meiti. The only objection which ſeems to har n the « 
any real weight againſt your ſyſtem of policy, wit ſtate i 


regard to the maintenance of a balance of power ii enemy, 
Europe, is the enormous expence that muſt neceſſ· ſtrength 


rily attend, it; an expence which I am afraid neitbe¶ Jand ſoc 
England nor Holland will be able to bear without er- . greate 
treme inconvenience. 3 : Cs 29077 25 ty £5146 1 ; at laſt v 
Will. I will anſwer that objection by aſking a quel-Miſtul drai 
tion. If, when you: were penſionary-of Holland, in- Noris, w! 
telligence had been brought, that the dykes wer e in re 
ready to break, and the ſea was coming in, to over - dis to » 
whelm and to drown us, what would you have fad view t. 
to one of the deputies, who, when you were propo- ire idea 
ſing the proper repairs to ſtop the inundation, ſhould {Mebliſhed 
have objected to the charge, as too heavy on ibe but they 
rovince? This was the caſe in a political ſenſe with in pu. 
both England and Holland. The fences: raiſed with a { 
keep out ſuperſtition: and tyranny were all giving ich ve 
way: thoſe dreadful evils were threatening, with ther our ar 
whole accumulated: force, to break in upon us, and = 
overwhelm our eccleſiaſtical and civil conſtitution. 
In ſuch circumſtances to object to a neceſſary expence 
—:: Ä —— 8 
De Wit. It is certain, Sir, that the utmoſt abil: 
ties of a nation can never be ſo well employed, as ii 
the unwearied, pertinacious defence of their religiol 
and freedom. When theſe are loſt, there remains no- 
thing that is worth the concern of a good or wiſe man fad in n 
Nor do I think it conſiſtent with the prudence of g. on at 
vernment not to guard againſt future dangers, as wel Hand! 
as preſent; which precaution muſt be often in ſome Apic. k 
degree expenſive. 1 acknowledge too, that the ie bod diſh 
ſources of a commercial country, which ſupports it id does 
trade, even in war, by invincible fleets, and take been le 
care not to hurt it in the methods of impoſing or co-WWcnerate 
lecting its taxes, are immenſe, and inconceivable > a, the | 
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the trial. is made; eſpecially where the Wrap ue 
which demands the ſupplies, is. agreeable. to the peo 
ple. But yet an unlimited and continued expence will 
n the end be deſtructive. What matters it whether 
: ſtate js mortally wounded by the hand of a foreign 
nemy, or dies by a conſumption of its own. vital 
ſtrength ? Such a conſumption, will come upon Hol- 
and ſooner than upon England, becauſe the latter has 
z greater radical force: but, great as it is, that force 
at laſt will be ſo diminiſhed and exhauſted by perpe- 

ll drains, that it may fail all at once, and thoſe-ef- 
gud which may ſeem moſt ſurpriſingly vigorous, will 
: in reality the convulfions of death. I don't appl 
is to your majeſty's, government ; but I ſpeak with 
view to what may happen hereafter from the exten- 
live ideas of negociation and war which you have eſ- 
ibliſned. They have been ſalutary to your kingdom; 8 
ut they will, I fear, be pernicious in future times, 
b in purſuing great plans, great miniſters do not act 
ith a ſobriety, prudence, and attention to frugality, 
zhich very ſeldom, are joined with an extraordinary 
gur and boldneſs of counſels. | 
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M. Avtcrus. —Danrenzvy. 3 


ben. MK A 81 poor Apicius !—T pity thee from 
my heart, for not Having lived in my age 
ud in my country. w many good diſhes, un- 
| — 5 Rome in thy days, have Ii feaſted * in 
knglan 
Apic. Keep your pity for ourſelf, — How mar 
ood diſhes — I faltet —— in Rome, which Lag 
ad does not produce, or of which the knowledge 
s been loſt, with other treaſures df antiquity, in theſe 
generate days The fat paps of a ſow, the livers of 
. J the brains of phoenicopters, and the — | 
WHIC 
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which conſiſted of three” excellent [forts of fiſh, for 
which you Engliſh have no names, the lupus miarinu, 
Dart. I thought the murend had been our lamprey, 
We have delicate ones in the Severn nr 
Adpic. No : the murena, ' fo reſpected by the anci- 
ent Roman ſenators, was a ſalt water fiſn, and kept by 
our nobles in ponds, into which the ſea was admitted. 
Dart. Why then I dare ſay our Severn lamprey 
are better. Did you ever eat any of them ſtewed or 
Apic. I was never in Britain. Your country then 
was too barbarbus for me to go thither. I ſhould have 
been afraid that the Britons would have eat me. 
Dart. 1 am ſorry for you, very ſorry : for if you ne- 
ver were in Britain, you never eat the beſt oyfters*. 
 Apic. Pardon me, Sir, your Sandwich oyſters were 


brought to Rome in my time f. ke 
Dart. They could not be freſh: they were good for 
nothing there. Yeu ſhould have come to Sandwich 
to eat them. It is a ſname for you that you did not. 
— An epicure talk of danger when he is in ſearch of 
a dainty ! Did not Leander ſwim over the Helleſpont | 
in a tempeſt, to get to his miftreſs? and what isa Dart. 
wench to a barrel of exquiſite oyſters ? Jo ſure 
Apic. Nay I am ſure you can't blame me for any . Abit. 
want of alertneſs in ſecking fine fiſhes. I ſailed to the I vll me. 
coaſt of Africk, from Minturnz in Campania, only I made on 
| to taſte of one ſpecies, which I heard was larger there I Lucullus 
than it was on our coaſt, and finding that I had fe- is houſe 
ceived a falſe information, I returned immediately, N lu that 
without evendeigning to landet. MPnfixt 
Dart. There was ſome ſenſe in that : but why did hundred 
not you alſo make a voyage to Sandwich? Had you ff 2. 
once taſted thoſe oyſters in their higheſt perfection, 
eee — See 
* *: See St. Evremond's Letters. + See Juvene z. |. iii 
and Pliny. Arbutknot on ancient Coins, C. 5. Pars t See A 
2. t See Athenæus, and Bayle in his Notes to the 133. 
article Apicius. N = 
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you would never have come back: you would have 


7 


eat till you burſ. Nee, 
Apic. 1 wiſh I had: — It would have been better 

than poiſoning myſelf,” as I did, at Rome, becauſe T 

found, upon the balance of my accounts, I had w_ 


the pitiful: ſum of fourſcore thouſand pounds le 


which would not afford me a table to keep me from 
Dart. A ſum of fourſcore thouſand pounds not keep 
you from ſtarving! Would I had had it! I ſhould 
have been twenty years in ſpending it, with the beſt 
table in London.. 57; 5 
Apic. Alas poor man! this ſhews that you Engliſh 
have no idea of the luxury that reigned in our tables. 
Before I died, I had fpent in my kitchen 80), 291 l. 
hi Ned, „ 
Dart. T don't believe a word of it: there is certain- 
lyan error in the account. 25 Bj 
| Apic. Why, the eſtabliſhment of Lucullus for his 
ſuppers in the Apollo, I mean for every ſupper he ſat 
down to in the room which he called by that name, 
was _ drachms, which is in your money 16141. 
Is. 8d.t Os Tra Bo 2 | 
Dart. Would I had ſupped with him there! But are 
jou ſure there is no blunder in theſe calculations? 
Apic. Aſk your learned men that. —I reckon as they 
tell me. — But you may think that theſe feaſts were 
made only by great men, by triumphant generals, like 
Lucullus, who had plundered all Aſia, to help him in 
his houſekeeping. What will you ſay, when L tell 
jou that the player Æſopus had one diſh that coſt 
im ſix thouſand ſeſtertia, that is, four thouſand eight 
hundred and forty-three pounds ten ſhillings Engliſh? | 
Dart. What will I ſay? why, that I pity my wor- 
OR OS: 1 
* See Senec. de Conſol. ad Helviam. Martial. Epig- 
22. J. iii, Bayle, Apicius, See Arbuthnot, p. 116. 
dee Arbuthnot, p. 116. t See Arbuthnot, p. 
33. J Arbuthnot, p. 133. Plin. I. x, c. 50. 
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thy. friend, Mr. Cibber; and that, if I had known 
this, when alive, L ſhould have hanged myſelf for ver. 
ation that I did not live in thoſe days. 
Adic. Well you might, well you might. — - You 


«0 


therefo 
ved of 
ih ext 


don't know what eating is. Yor never could know das x 1 
it. Nothing leſs than the wealth of the Roman em. and my 
pire is ſufficient to enable a man of taſte to keep i Iban an 
good table. Our players were infinitely richer than Wot ap f 
your princes. oops, V 
Dur. Oh that I had but lived i in the bleſſed reign line. 
of Caligula, or of Vitellius, or of Heliogabalus, and I better 
had been admitted to the honour of * with their Wits? I K 
ſlaves? © on in It: 


6. Ay, there you touch me. —1 am miſerable 

that I died before their good times. They carried 

the glories of their table much farther than the bel 

_ eaters of the age in which I lived *. Vitellius ſpent 

in feaſting within the compaſs of one year, what 

would amount in your money to above ſeven millions 

two hundred thouſand pounds +. He told me ſo him- 

| ſelf in a converſation I had with him not long ago. 

And the two others you mentioned did not. fall very 
ſhort of his royal magnificence. 

Dart. Theſe indeed were great princes. But what 
moſt affects me is the luxury of that upftart fellov 
 Zſopus. Pray, of what ingredients might the diſb, 
he paid ſo much for, conſiſt? _ 

Apic. Chiefly of finging birdst. It was that which 
ſo greatly enhanced the price. 

Dart. Of finging birds ! choak him. — I never ea 
but one, which I ſtole out of its cage from a lady of my 
acquaintance, and all London was in an uproar, as f 
J had ftolen and roaſted an only child. But, up! 
recollection, I doubt whether I have really ſo much 
cauſe to envy Æſopus For the finging bird which 


eat was not {0 good as a wheat-car or becafigue. And 


therefor 
Ly ; 4 8 2 — 


See * Apicius. Athenæus. 1. 1. P. 
F Arbuthnot, e. 5. * p. oy 
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therefore I ſuſpect that all the luxury you have band 


ved of Was 3 vanity. It was like the fool- 
ih extravagance of the fon of ÆEſopus, who diſſolv- 
d pearls in vinegar and drank them at ſupper #. J will 
ſtake my credit, that's haunch of good buck veniſon, 
and my favourite ham pye, were much better diſhes 
than any at the table of Vitellius himſelf. It does 
ot appear that you ancients ever had any good 
vops, without which a man of taſte cannot poſſibly 

line.” The rabbits in Italy are deteftable: but what 

better than the wing of one of our Engliſh wild rab- 

its? J Have been told you had no turkies. The mut- 

on in Italy is ill-flavoured. And as for your boars 
ufted whole, they were only fit td be ſerved up at a 
orporation feaſt or election dinner. A ſmall barbecu- 
dhig is worth a hundred of them. And a good col- 
xr of Canterbury or Shrewſbury brawn is 4 much 
Apic. If you had ſome meats that we wanted, yet 
ur cookery muſt have been greatly ſuperior to yout's;. 
ur cooks were ſo excellent, that they could give to” 
og fleſh the taſte of all other meats. 5 
Dart. I ſhould never have endured their imitations. 

ou might as eaſily have impoſed on a good connoiſ- 

ur in painting the copy of a fine picture for the ori- 
nal. Our cooks, on the contrary, give to all other 

ats, and even to fome kinds of fiſh, a rich fla- 
ur of bacon, without deſtroying that which makes 
e diſtinction of one from another. | It does not ap- 
arto me that eſſence of hams was ever known to the 
cients. We have a hundred ragouts, the compoſi- 

n of which ſurpaſſes all deſcription. Had your's 

1 as good, yo could not have lain indolently lol- 
g upon couches,' while you were eating. They 
nd have made yon ſit up and mind your buſineſs. 
den you had a flrange euſtom of hearing things 


* 
Te . 


} 


* Pope's Imit. of Hor. Sat, I. I. 46. + See 
hnor, C. 8. by | | 


the teſtimony of their neighhours, who have travel 
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read to you while you were at ſupper... This demon- 1 
ſtrates that you were not fo well entertained as we i fe: 
are with our meat. When I was at table, I neithet you, 
heard, nor ſaw, nor ſpoke: I only taſtẽd. But the i vie. 
worſt of all i is, that, in the utmoſt perfection of you 4, 
luxury, you had no wine to be named with. claret, I #rtic! 
burgundy, champagne, old hock, or tokay. You eat a 
boaſted much of your Falernum : but I have taſted i belt « 
the Lachryme Chrifti, and other wines of, that coal, il De 
not one of which — have drank above a glaſs c but 1 
two of, if you would have given me the kingdom of broug 


Naples. Thave read that you boiled your wines, and 45 
mixed water with them; which is fufficient evidence dare t 
that in themſelves they were not fit to drink. 
Adic. Tam afraid yo u do really excel us in Wines; 
not to mention your az your cyder, and your pe- 
ry, of all which I have heard great fame from you 
countrymen ; and their report has been confirmed by 


ed into England. Wonderful things have been alk 
fGaid to me of an Engliſh liquor called punch. got at a 
Dart. Ay —to have died without taſting that 
miſerable indeed! There is rum punch, and arma at tur 
punch! It is difficult to ſay which is beſt; but Jupite 
would have given his nectar for either of them, uf 
on my word and honour. 
Apic. The thought of them puts me into a fer 
with thirſt. © 
Dart. Theſe jacrmparable liquors are 'brought 
us from the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, of the firſt of wid 
you knew little, and of the latter nothing. 
alone is ſufficient to determine the diſpute. What 
new world of good things for eating and drinking it 
Columbus opened to us! Think of that, and deſpal 
Apic. I cannot indeed but exceedingly lament " 
ill fate, that America was not diſcovered, before I 
born. It tortures me when J hear of chocolate, pi 
apples, and a number of other fine fruits, or dell 


eus meats, produced there, which! have never * 


Div The ſingle advantage of having ſugar, to 


you, for want other, were obliged to make 
uſe of, is ineſtimable.” 
tic: I confeſs your, ſuperiority ih that important 


article: ' But what grieves me moſt' js, that I never 


eat a turtle. They tell me that it is abſolutely the 


ber of afl foods? 

Dart. Les, I habe heard the Americans ay. for: — 
but! neyer eat any: for in my time they were not 
brought over to England. 

Apic, Never eat any cartle? How could'ft thou 
dare to accuſe me of not going to Sandwich, to eat 
oyſters, and didſt not thyſelf take a trip to America, 


England as ſturgeons. There are turtle boats that go 
regularly to London and Briftal from the Weſt Indies. 
I have juſt received this information from a fat alder- 


Ju 


by 
er 


got at a turtle feaſt in that city. 


1 
x that turtle i is better than veniſon? 
ic 
* eniſon untouched, while every mouth was employed 
n the turtle alone. 

Dart. Alas! how imperfect is ms felicity! [lived 
n an age when the noble ſcrence of eating was fuppoſ- 
d to have been carried to its higheſt perfection in 
ngland and France. And yet a turtle fraſt is a no- 
ety to me! Would it be impoſſible, do you think, 
o obtain leave from Pluto of going back for one day 
0my own table at London, juſt to taſte of that food? 
vould promiſe to kill myfelf by the quantity of it 
"ould eat before the next morning. 


Aic. You have forgot you have no body: that 


return to the earth with another, ynleſs Pythago- 
ſhould ſend * thither to animate a hog. But 
mfort yourſelf, that, as vou have eaten dainties 


which 


bis XIX. 469 


ſweeten every of . with, inſtead of honey, which 
8 


to riot on turtles? But know, wretched. man, Iam 
credibly informed, that they are now as plentiful in 


man, who died in London laſt week, of a ſurfeit he 5 
Dart. What does he fay ? does be afficm to you 
Apic. He fays, there was a haunch of the fatteſt 


ich you had has long been rotten; and you can ne- 


. 


"844d 
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which I never taſted, ſo the next age will eat fon: 
unknown ta this. New diſcoyeries will be made, an 
. new delicacies. brought from other parts of the world 


ut ſee; who comes hither? I think it is, Mercun i A 
1 Mexzcu; Rv. Gentlemen, I muſt tell you, that han ever 
. ſtood. near you inviſible,. and heard your diſcourſe; ¶ from 
85 privilege Which, you kno i- we deities uſe as often alive, 
we pleaſe. , Attend therefore to what I ſhall, commu bad a 
_picate, P; ou, re ting to the ſubject upon which bounti 
Jou, e been. (Al king, I know two men, one off for wr 
whom lived in ancient, and the other! in modern timez of doi 
who had much more pleaſure in eating than either o& 11dicul 
vou, through the whole courſe of your lives. anothe 
Apic. One of theſe happy epicuyes, I preſume; wa memo 

2 Sybarite, and, the other a Fuver gotkeman ſen Ga 
in the Weſt Indies. in my 
Mexcupry. No: on Was f Gaben il © free 
the other an Engliſh, farmer. ——— I ſee you-bat having 
Took aſtoniſhed. But what I tell you is truth, 1 faucy 4 
_ bour and hunger gave a reliſh to the black broth of H * prope 
former, and the /alt beef of the latter, beyond vi bonour 
you ever found in the zripotanums or bam pyes, thi theſe it 
; vainly ſtimulated your forced and languid appetite them d 
which perpetual indolevge meakened, and confta 17 
* 


luxury overcharged. 
Ts., Apicius, is more 'mortifying than no 
;$0 have Ford | a turtle feaſt. 

Apic. Lwifh, Mercury, you had taught me yol 
art of Er May in my life-time; but it is a ſad thin 
not to FW. what good og is till fic 0 one is dead 
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F THE ES 1 
CyaRLEs the Twelfth, King of Sweden. 


"i 


Alexa. * OUR ma jeſty ſeems. in great a Pop 
Who has offended you?! } '. ef See 
Charles. The offence is to you as much a5 ;m Char] 


DIALOGUE . an 
3 a 4 admitted into Elyſium, who has af- 


fronted us both: an Engliſh a e ene He 
has called us .o mad men? 

Alena. I have been unlucky in poets. No, prince 
ever was fonder of the Muſes than I, or has received 
from them a more ungrateful return! When I was 
alive, I declared that I envied Achilles, becauſe he 
had a Homer to celebrate his exploits; and I moſt 
bountifully rewarded Chœrilus, a pretender to poetry, 
for writing verſes on mine: but my liberality, inſtead 
of doing me honour, has fince drawn upon me the 
ridicule of Horace, a witty. Roman poet; and Lucan, 
another verſifier of the {ame nation, has loaded my 
f with the harſneſt invectives. 


Charles. I know nothing of theſe; but I know that 


in my time, a pert French ſatiriſt, one Boileau, made 
ſo free with your character, that I tore his book for 
having abuſed my favourite hero f. And now this 
ſaucy Engliſhman has libelled us both, — But I have 
a propoſal to make to you for the reparation of our 
honour. If you will join with me, we will turn all 
theſe inſolent ſcriblers out of Elyſium, and throw 
them down headlong to the De of Tartarus, in 
ſpite of Pluto and all his guards. 

Alexa. This is juſt ſuch a ſcheme as that you form- 
ed at Bender, to maintain yourſelf there, with the 
ad of three hundred Swedes, againſt the whole force 

of the Ottoman empire. And I muſt ſay, that ſuch 
of bollies gave the Engliſh 2 7 too much cauſe to call 
you a madman. 

Charles. If my heroiſm was madneſs, your' 8, ! pre- 
fume, was not wiſdom. 


Alexa. There was a vaſt difference between your 


conduct and mine. Let poets or declaimers ſay what 
they will a _ that I was not only the 


——— 


braveſt 


: Pope 8 Elſay on Man, ep. iv. 1 219, 20. 
I See Porriatowſki's remarks on Voltaire's Hiſtory 2 
of Charles XII. wy 
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braveſt ſoldier, but one of the ableſt commanders WM Near 
the world has ever ſeen, | Whereas you, by impru- WM inten 
dently leading your army into vaſt and barren de. WM pillar 
ſerts, at the approach of winter, expoſed it to-periſh WM ſage 
in its march for want of- ſubſiſtence, loſt your artille. been 
ry, loſt a gteat number of your ſoldiers,” and were PU 
fared to fight with the Muſcovites under ſuch difad- WM them 


9 


vantages, as made it almoſt impoſſible for you to that t 
conquer. , ie e e loved 
Cbarles. I will not diſpute your ſuperiority as a ge. Ml ages, 
neral. It is not for me, a mere mortal, to contend lf lition 
with the en r Jupiter Am Punitee 
Alexa. I ſuppoſe you think my pretending that . do, te 
piter was my father as much ontitles me to the name any b 
of a madman, as your extravagant behaviour at Ben- ¶ vert a 
der does you. But you are greatly miſtaxen. It was Cha 
not my vanity, but my policy, which ſet up that pre. Polanc 
tenſion. When I propoſed to undertake the con: my far 
queſt of Aſia, it was neceſlary for me to appear to dom t 
the people ſomething more than a man. They had your c 
been uſed to the idea of demigod heroes. I therefore I minior 
claimed an equal deſcent with Ofiris and Seſoſtris MW had: be 
with Bacchus and Hercules, the former conquerors Alex 
the Eaſt. - The opinion of my divinity aſſiſted my IM tries ui 
arms, and ſubdued all nations before me, from the beſt m 
Granicus to the Ganges, But, though I called my- WM where 
ſelf the ſon Jupiter, and kept up the veneration BW tain thi 
that name inſpired, by a courage which ſeemed more Bi ed by 


than human, and by the ſublime-magnanimity of al me, w. 
my behaviour, I did not forget that I was he /on f nor we! 
Philip. I uſed the policy of my father, and the wife BY others, 
leſſons of Ariſtotle, whom he had made my preceP Ml to have 
tor, in the conduct of all my great deſigns. - It u ſome of 
the. fon of Philip who planted Greek colonies in Aſa, ſelves. 
as far as the Indies; who formed projects of trade to India 
more extenſive than his empire itſelf ; who laid the the jor 
foundations of them in the midſt of his wars; ve give me 
built Alexandria, to be the centre and ſtaple of com- 


merce between Europe, Aſia, and Africk ; who fel N 


Nearchus 


\ _ 
\ b 
9 


Nearchus to navigate the unknown de ſeas, and 
intended to have gone himſelf from thoſe ſeas to the 
villars of Hercules, that is, to have explored the paſ- 
age round Africk, the difcovery of which has ſince 
been ſo glorious to Vaſca de Gama. It was the ſow of 
Philip, who, after ſubduing the Perſians, governed 
them with ſuch lenity, ſuch Juſtice and ſuch wiſdom, 
that they loved him even more than ever they had 
loved their natural kings; and who, by intermarri- 
ages, and all methods that could beſt eſtabliſn a coa- 
tion between the conquerors' and the conquered, 
united them into one people. But what, fir, did you 
do, to advance the — of yu ſubjects, to procure 
any benefit to thoſe you ha 
vert any enemy into a friend? | 
| Charles. I might eaſily have made myſelf king) of 
Poland, and was adviſed to do fo, by count Piper, 
my favourite miniſter; I generouſly gave that king- 
dom to Staniſlaus,” as you had given a great part of 
your conqueſt in India to Porus, beſides his own do- 
minions, which you reſtored to him entire, after you 
had beaten his army and taken him captive. + - 
Alexa. I gave him the government of thoſe coun- 
tries under me, and as my lieutenant ; which was the 
beſt method of preſerving my power in conqueſts, 
where I could not leave garriſons ſufficient to main- 
tain them, The ſame policy was afterwards practiſ- 
ed by the Romans, who of all conquerors, except 
me, were the greateſt politicians, But neither was I, 


others, or dethrone kings with no view, but merely 
to have the pleaſure of beſtowing their crowns on 


4 i ſome of their ſubjects, without any advantage to our- 
12, ſelves. Nevertheleſs, I will own, that my expedition 
0: WF to India was an exploit of he ſon of Jupiter, not of 
- the ſon of Philip. I had done better # I had ſtaid to 

0 


n more conſiſtency to wy Perſian and Grecian.em- 


— 


— 


. See Plutarch's Life of — 
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nnn or to con- 


nor were they, ſo extravagant, as to conquer only for 
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pires, inſtead of attempting new conqueſts, and # 
ſuch a diſtance, ſo ſoon. Vet even this war was d 
-uſe to hinder my-troops from being corrupted by the 
effeminacy of. Aſia, and to keep up that univerſal 
"awe of my name, which in thoſe countries was the 
great ſupport of my power. 
Charles. In the unwearied activity with which! 
of ded from one enterprize to another, I dare cal 
glory than you, becauſe you only went on from vie. 
tory to victory; but the greateſt loſſes were not abl: 
to diminiſh my ardour, or ſtop the efforts of my da- 
ing and invincible ſpirit oo t. 
Alexa. You ſhewed in adverſity much more mag. 
nanimity than you did in proſperity. How unworthy 
of a prince who imitated me was your behaviour to 
the king your arms had vanquiſhed} The compelling 
Auguſtus to write himſelf a letter of :congratulation 
to one of his vaſſals, whom you, had placed on hi 
throne, was the very reverſe of my treatment of Po 
rus and Darius. It was an ungenerous inſult upon 
his ill fortune! It was the triumph of a little and a lo 
mind! The viſit you made him immediately after 
that inſult was a farther contempt, offenſive to him, 
and both uſeleſs and dangerous to yourſelf. 
- Charles. I feared no danger from it. — I knew le ſtreng 
durſt not uſe the power I gave him to hurt me. ſtill in- 
Alexa. If his reſentment, in that inſtant; had pte. G 
vailed over his fear, as it was likely to do, you would in polis 
have periſhed deſervedly by your inſolence and pre lty iw 
ſumption. For my part, intrepid as I was in all dar any me 
gers which I thought it was neceſſary or proper u nge. 
me to meet, I never put myſelf one moment in WM your el 
power of an enemy. whom I had offended. 17 in the r 
had the raſhneſs of folly as well as of heroiſm. A fall ton of 
opinion conceived of your enemy's weakneſs prove Ax 
at laſt your undoing. When, in anſwer to ſome 1 ber my 
EE Ne | — . | ſonab ß 
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2 Ses Voltaire's Charles XII. 


ſonable propoſitions of peace, ſent to you 15 the 


It 

car, you ſaid, . You would come and treat with him 
e © at Moſcow; he replied very juſtly, © That you af 
1 «+ fefed to aft like Alexander, but ſpould not find in lu 


« g Darius vs. And, doubtleſs, © you ought to have 
been better acquainted with he cliaracter of that 
prince. Had Perſia been governed by a Peter Alex- 


er more cautiouſſy, and not have counted ſo much on 
i the ſuperiority of my troops, in valour and diſcipline, 
e over an army commanded by a king, who was fo 
i capable of inſtructing them in all they wanted. = 


Charles. The battle of Narva, wan by eight thou- 
fand Swedes againſt fourſcore thou 0 Muſcovites, 
ſeemed to authorize: w_ e of the nation and 


(0 their prince, 
ol © Alexa. It happened that their orince was not preſent 
ain that battle, But he had not as yet had the time, 


which was e e to inſtruct his barbarous ſoldiers. 
of it; that you found at Pultowa the Muſcovites be- 


jou gave them ar Narva, and marched directly to 
Moſcow, you might have deſtroyed their Hercules 
in his oradle, But you ſuffered him to grow, till his 
ſtrength was mature, and en acted as if he had been 
fillin/his childhood. 

Warles. I. muſt;confeſs you excelled me in conduct, 
in policy, and imtrue magnanimity. But my libera- 
Ity1was not inferior to your's; and neither you nor 
any mortal ever ſurpaſſed me in the enthuſiaſm of cou- 
rage. I was alſo free from thoſe vices which ſullied 
your character, I never was drunk; I killed no friend 
in the riot of. a feaſt; 1 fired no — at the iaſtiga- 
bon of a harlot. 

Alexa. It may 8 be admitted as ſome excuſe 
kr my r the TRAY eſteemed it an 

excellence 
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owitx when | made war againſt it, I ſhould have acted 


You gave: him ther! time, and he made ſo good à uſe 


come a different natiom If you had followed the blow | 
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excellence in their kings to be able to drink a gref 
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Alexander. 


quantity of wine, and the Macedonians were far from = 
thinking it a diſhonour ®. | But you were as frantic, that / 
and as crnel; when ſober, as 1 'was, when "drunk. Wl dhe to 
Vou were ſober when you reſolved to continue in I that y 
Turkey againſt the will of your hoſt, the grand fiens wet 
You were ſober when you commanded the unforty- Al: 
nate Patkull, whoſe only crime was his having main. I times 
tained the Ederen of his country, and who bore the i Ag 
| facred character of an — to be broken alive I amaꝛi 
on the wheel, againſt the laws of, nations, and thok Ml }...., 
of humanity; more inviolable ſtill to a generous mind bear, 
You were likewiſe ſober when you wrote to the ſe- een 
nate of Sweden who, upon 4 report of your death, I you, 
endeavoured to take ſome care of your kingdom, 7 bu c 
you would ſend them one of your boots, and from tha virtue 
_ they Should receive their orders, if they; pretended to med. ¶ menda 
ale in government : an inſult much worſe than any the love of 
Macedonians. complained of from me, when I was W care a 
moſt heated with wine and with adulation ! As for I their u 
my chaſtity, it was not {© —.— as your's, though ſppus, 
on ſome occaſions I obtained great praiſe for my con- vas il 
tinence: but, perhaps, if you had been not quite ſo though 
inſenſible to the charms of the fair ſex, it would hart natura 
mitigated and ſoftened the fiercenels, the Ne and muſt g 
the obſtinacy of your nature. ter Ale 
Charles. It would have ſoftened me into a Wonen, ty; Y 
or, what I think ſtill more eontemptible, the ſlave of ¶ yore a 
a woman. But you ſeem to inſinuate that you never 
were cruel or . frantic unleſs when; you were drunk. 
This I abſolutely deny. — Vou were not drunk; hen 
vou crucified Hephzſtion's ph fician,” for not curing 
a man who killed himſelf by his intemperance in his 0 
ſickneſs t; por when you ſacrificed to the manes of 
that favourite officer che whole nation of 3 Will. 
| — r TH men 
— | — — — " RI 1 * equal. 
See Plutarch's Morals and Xenophon. T w and firſ 
Voltaire's Charles XII. t See Plutarch's Life e 6 
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men, women, and children, who were entirely inno- 
cent of his death; becauſe you had read in Homer, 
that Achilles had immolated ſome Trojan captives on 
the tomb of Patroclus. I could mention other proofs 
that your paſſions inflamed you as much as wine: but 
theſe are ſufficient. 5 VVV 

Alexa. 1 can't deny that my paſſions were ſome- 
times ſo violent as to deprive me for a whik of the 
uſe of my reaſon x eſpecially when the pride of ſuch. 
amazing ſucceſſes, the ſervitude. of the Perſtans, and 
barbarian flattery, had intoxicated my mind. To 
bear, at my age, with continual moderation, ſuch 
fortune as mine, was hardly in human nature. As for 
you, there was an exceſs and intemperance in your 
virtues, Which turned them all into vices. And one 
virtue you wanted, which in a prince is very com- 
mendable, and beneficial to the public, I mean the 
love of ſcience and of the elegant arts. Under my 
care and patronage they were carried in Greece to 
their utmoſt perfection. Ariſtotle, Apelles, and Ly- 
ſippus, were among the glories of my reign : your's 
was illuſtrated only by battles. — Upon the whole, 
though, from ſome refemblance between us, I ſhould 
naturally be inclined to decide in your favour, yet I 
muſt give the priority in renown to your enemy, Pe- 
ter Alexowitz. That great monarch raiſed his coun- 
tty; You ruined your's. He was a legiſlator; you 
vere a Fyraut. . 5 


DIALOGUE XXI. 


Cardinal XIABNES. — Cardinal Worszy. 


Wolf. XF © U ſeem to look on me, Ximenes, with 
Ian air of ſuperiority, as if I was not your 
equal. Have you forgotten that I was the favourite 
and firſt miniſter of a great king of England? that I 
Was at once lord high chancellor, biſhop of Durham, 
Te | | biſhop 


, 
N 1 
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biſhop of Wincheſter, archbiſhop of York, and. car. 
dinal legate? On what other ſubject were ever accu · 
RK mulated ſo many dignities, ſuch honours, ſuch power 
1 Ximen, In order to prove yourfelf my equal, you 
are pleaſed to tell me what you had, not what you did 
But it is not the having great offices; it is the doing 
great things, that makes a great miniſter. I knoy 
that for ſome years you governed the mind of king 
Henry the Eighth, and conſequently his kingdom, 
with the moſt abſolute ſway. Let me aſk you then, 


prieVO! 
ollecti 
rreſerv 
NroOcur 1 
iſe at 
riend 6 
is dec. 


al eſte 


what were the afts of your reign? _ ; | 
Holſ. My alis were thoſe of a very ſkilful courtier 
and able politician, I managed a temper, which na- 


ture had made the moſt difficult to manage, of any, cred 1 
perhaps, that ever exiſted, with ſuch conſummate ad- Mind pru 
dreſs, that all its paſſions were rendered entirely ſub- In regar 

ſervient to my inclinations. In foreign affairs I turn» {Whublic. 

l ed the arms of my maſter, or diſpoſed of his friend -·  diſtur 
= ſhip, which ever way my own intereſt happened to Mind ab 


direct. It was not with him, but with me, that trea- iiſconte 
ties were made by the Emperor or by France; and enſed a 
none were concluded, during my miniftry, that did bei 
not contain ſome article in my favour, beſides ſecret {Whom bre 
aſſurances of aiding my ambition or reſentment, which 
were the real ſprings of all my negociations. At 
home I brought the pride of Engliſh nobility, which 
had reſiſted the greateſt of the Nlantagenets, to bow 
ſubmiſſively to the ſon of a butcher of Ipſwich, 7.nd, 
as my power was royal, my ſtate and magnifi znce 
were ſuitable to it : my buildings, my furniture, my 
houſhold, my equipage, my liberality, and my cha- 
rities, were above the rank of a ſubject. _ 
Airmen. From all you have ſaid I underſtand that 
you gained great advantages for yourſelf in the courſe 
of your miniſtry, too great indeed for a good man to 
deſire, or a wiſe man to accept. But what did yon 
do for your ſovereign, and for the ſtate ? — Tou 
make me nd anſwer. — What I did is well known 
I wax not content with forcing the arrogance of the 


Spaniſh * 


DoE {ff a 
Spaniſh nobility to ſtoop to my power, but uſed that 
wer to free the people from their oppreſſions . In 
you they reſpected the royal authority; I made them 
eſpect the majeſty of the laws. I alſo relieved my 
untrymen, the commons of Caſtile, from a moſt 
rievous burthen, by an alteration in the method of 
ollecting their taxes. After the death of Iſabella 1 
reſerved the tranquillity of Arragon and Caſtile, by 
procuring the regency of the latter for Ferdinand, a 
iſe and valiant prince, though he had not been my 
riend; during the life of the queen. And when, after 
is deceaſe, I was raiſed to the regency by the gene- 

al eſteem and affection of the Caſtilians, I admini- 
ered the government with great courage, firmneſs, 
nd prudence; with the moſt perfect diſintereſtedneſs 

n regard to myſelf, and moſt zealous concern for the 
ublic. 1 ſuppreſſed all the factions which threatened 

o diſturb the peace of that kingdom in the minority 
nd abſence of the young king; and prevented the 
liſcontents of the commons of Caſtile, too juſtly in- 
enſed againſt the Flemiſh miniſters, who governed 
heir prince . and rapaciouſly pillaged their country, 
om breaking out, during my life, into open rebellion, 
they did moſt unhappily, ſoon after my death. 
[heſe were my civil acts: but to complete the re- 
own of my adminiſtration, I added to it the palm of 
nilitary glory. At my own charges, and myſelf com- 
andi g Nhe army, I conquered Oran from the 
oors, and annexed it, with its territory, to the Span- 
dominions. | 2 1s 7 
Moll. My ſoul was as elevated and noble as your's ; 
y underſtanding as ſtrong, and more refined. But the 
ltference of our conduct aroſe from the difference of 
objects To raiſe your reputation, and ſecure your 
ver in Caſtile, 'by, making that kingdom as happy, 


ud as great as you could, was your object. Mine 
u Ws to procure the triple crown for myſelf by the aſ- 
. Mey. = ſiſtance 
e — — — * 
h * See Marſolier, Vie de Ximeſne. 
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ſiſtance of my ſovereign, and of the greateſt foreign 
powers. Each of us took the means that were ey. 

. dently moſt proper to the accompliſhment of his end 
Armen. Can you confeſs fuch a principle of your 
conduct without a bluſh? But you will at leaſt be 4. 
ſhamed, that you failed in your purpoſe, and wer 
the dupe of the powers with whom you negociated; 
after having diſhonoured the character of your ma. 
ter, in order to ſerve your own ambition. I accom. 
pliſhed my defire, with glory to my ſovereign, aud 1 
advantage to my country. Beſides this di erence, Incient 
there was a great one in the methods by which we ac ¶ Ngainſt 
quired our power. We both owed it indeed to the ſhe mi 
favour of princes; but I gained Ifabella's by the op. Nied. 
nion ſhe had of my piety and integrity: you gainedhince o 
Henry's by a complaiſance and courſe of life, which 
were a reproach. to your character and ſacred orden 
Wolſ. I did not, as you, Ximenes, did, carry with 

me to court the auſterity of a monk; nor, if I had 
done fo, could I poſſibly have gained any influence ay ſay 
there. Iſabella and Henry were different character, Whiſtratio 
and their favour was to be ſought in different waysMren cru 
By making myſelf agreeable to the latter, I fo g. mper i 
verned his paſſions, unruly as they were, that, whk tan my 
T lived, they did not produce any of thoſe dreadfuMhe prou, 
effects, which after my death were cauſed by them ts bene 
his family and kingdom. „IJ eat ob 
Aimen. If Henry the Eighth, your maſter, halopedon; 
been king of Caſtile, I would never have been dravihore mc 
by him out of my cloiſter. A man of virtue and (pou wou], 
rit will not be prevailed with to go into a court, wher f Tolede 
he cannot riſe without baſeneſs. I ley, m 
Molſ. The inflexibility of your mind had like to hae arts, 
ruined you in ſome of your meaſures: and the bigo e the de 
ry, which you had derived from your long abode in \Wrank am 
cloiſter, and retained when a miniſter, was very ie four b 
depriving the crown of Caſtile of the new-conquelUeraileq 
kingdom of Granada, by the revolt of the Mogis" * 
that city, whom you had prematurely * 

5 chang 
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change their religion *,. Do you not remember how 
angry king Ferdinand was with you on that'account? 

Ximen. I do, and muſt acknowledge that my zeal 
ag too intemperate in all that proceeding, '\, _ 
Welſ. My worſt complaiſances to king Henry the 
Eighth were far leſs hurtful to England, than the un- 
uſt and inhuman court of inquiſition, which you 
fabliſhed in Granada, to watch over the faith of 
your-unwilling converts, has been to Spain. 


men. I only revived and ſettled in Granada an 

© Mncient tribunal, inſtituted firſt by one of our ſaints 

c-Whzainſt the Albigenſes, and gave it greater powers. 

ic be miſchiefs which have attended it cannot be de- 

d. id. But if any force may be uſed for the mainte- 

ed ance of religion: (and the church of Rome has, you 

cho, declared authoritatively that it may) none 
ould be fo effectual to anſwer the purpoſe, . 

gg ol. This is an argument rather againſt the opi- 

ad ion of the church, than for the inquiſition. I will 


ly ſay, I think myſelf very happy, that my admi- 
iſtration was ſtained with no action of cruelty, not 


11% Wren cruelty /anctiſied by the name of religion. My 
20-Wmper indeed, which influenced my conduct more 
nan my principles, was much milder than your's. To 
ful he proud I was proud; but to my friends and inferi- 
1 1088s benevolent and humane. Had I ſucceeded in the 


reat object of my ambition, had I acquired the 
pedom, I ſhould have governed the church with 
lore moderation, and better ſenſe, than, probably, 
ou would have done, if you had exchanged the fee 
f Toledo for that of Rome. My good-nature, my 
icy, my taſte for magnificence, my love of the 
ne arts, of wit, and of learning, would have made 
e the delight of all the Italians, and have given me 
tank among the greateſt princes. Whereas in you, 
e ſour bigot and rigid Monk would too much have 
evailed over the prince and the ſtateſman. A 

Ii Limen. 


dee Marſolier, Vie de Ximeſue 
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ly circumſtance in which you can juſtly pretend u 


ing, and your munificence in promoting it. which 
this differenee: all my revenues were ſpent in wel. 
was ſquandered away in luxury and vain oftentation 


With regard to all other points my fuperiority is ap 


alſo much more honourable to me than you. 


a victim to ſuch an oppoſition, riſes by his fall. Your! 


bore it with meanneſs. Mine was unbroken, ſuper 


© Ximen.” What either of us would have been in thit 
ſituation does: not appear. But if you are compare. 
to me at a miuiter, you are vaſtly inferior. | The on. 


an equality is the encouragement” you gave to learn. 


was indeed very great. Tour two colleges founded 
at Ipſwich and Oxford may vie with my univerſity a 
Alcala de Henara. But in our generoſity there * 


placed liberalities, in acts of charity, piety, and vir 
tue: whereas a great part of your enormous weall 


parent. You were only a favourite: I was the friei places c 
and the father /of the people. You ſerved yourſeſ Nabe 
I ſerved the ftate, The concluſion of our lives vun 


Wolſ. Did not you die, as I did, in diſgrace vil 
—_— ᷣ ᷣ . 71 

LTimen. That diſgrace was brought upon me by! 
faction of foreigners, to whoſe power, as a goa 
Spaniard, I would not ſubmit. A miniſter who fil 


was not graced by any public cauſe, any merit 
the nation. Your fpirit therefore ſunk under it; yo 


or to my enemies, - ſuperior to fortune; and I died 
as I had lived, with undiminiſhed dignity and gre 
neſs of mind. 15 | 33 
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LVcIAN.— RABELAIS. 


Luc. JPRIEND Rabelais, well met.—Our ſouls! 
very good company for one another. 
both were great wits, and moſt audacious freethink® 


We laughed often at Folly, and ſometimes at A 


* 


/ 


om. I was indeed more correct and more elegant 
in my ſtyle; but then, in reuun, you, had a greater 


infenor, in fancy and invention, in force of wit and 
keenhe(s af faire, to our Hiſtory of abe Arts of Gr. 
gantua and Pantagruel. 

Rabal. Lou do me great honour : but I may vy, 
yithout vanity, that both theſe. compoſitions. entitle 
the authors of them to a very diſtinguiſhed place, 
among memoir- writers, travellers, and even haſtori⸗ 
us ancient and modern. 

Luc. Doubtleſs they 50 But with you. pardon * 
fL aſtt you one queſtion? Why did you chuſe to 
write weh abſolute on euſe, as . Jan have in ſome 
places of your illuſtrious work ? | 
Rabel. I was forced to compound my phyſic for the 
ind with a large doſe of nonſenſe, in order to make 
K go down. To own the truth to you, if I had not 
b frequently put on the foals cap, the freedoms I 
ook, in other places, with cocols, with red hats, and 
th vißle crows itſelf, would have brought me into 
reat danger. Not only my book, but I myſelf, 
bon. in all probability have been condemned to the 
: anfl martyrdom was an honour to which I 
er elpirecl. J therefore counterfeited folly, like 
F Brutus, from the wiſeſt of all — xl that 
8 dene, Vou, Lucian, had no need to 


aly a ſacrifice now and then from an Epicurean, ag 
mark of conformity; and kindly allowed him to make 
6 free as he pleaſed, in converſation or writings, with 
e whole tribe of gods and goddeſſes, from the 
hundering Jupiter and the ſcolding Juno, down to 
be dog Anubis and the fragrant dame Cloacina. 


la liberty]! for I aſſure you our priefts were by no 


; 1 aus pleaſed with it; at leaſt they were not in my 
ket | „ | | Rabel, 
Wil : 
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fertility of imagination. My True. Hi Hiſory,s is much 
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ſo much caution. Your heathen priefts deſired 


„ 
—— w—_ — — 


Luc. Say rather that our government allowed us 
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Nabel. The wiſer men they! for in ſpite of the 


_ abſurdity, and grave inſtructions from lewdneſi 


dom of the Ancients, has done more for you that wa 


ed by the Chriſtians : and certainly a more judicious 


tle, refining, philoſophical head; and you ſhall hare 
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conformity required by the laws, and enforced by 
the magiſtrate, that ridicule brought the ſyſtem d T1 
pagan theology into contempt, not only with the... 
philoſophical part of mankind, bur even with th dd in 
5 5 

Tuc. It did ſo; and the ableſt defenijers; of pag. 
viſin were forced to give up the poetical fables, and 
allegorize the whole. 

Rabel. An excellent way of drawing fenſe out of 


There is a great modern wit, Sir Francis Bacon, 
lord Verulam, who, in his treatiſe entitled The M.. 


than all your own prieſts! | 
Tuc. He has indeed. ſhewn himſelf an admirable 
chemiſt, and made a fine tranſmutation of folly int 
wiſdom. But all the latter Platonifts took the ſame 
method of defending our. faith, when it was attack 


one could not be found. Our fables fay, that, it 
one of their wars with the Titans, the Gods were de 
feated, and forced to turn themſelves into beafts, in 
order to eſcape from the conquerors: Juſt the rt 
verſe happened here: — for, by this happy art, our 
beaftly drvinittes were turned again into rational being 
Rabel. Give me a good commentator, with a ſub 


the edification of ſeeing him draw the "moſt ſublim 
allegories, and the moſt venerable myſtic truths, from 
my hiſtory of the noble Garagantua and Pantaprui fn 
I don't deſpair of being proved, to the entire fat 
faction of ſome future age, to have been, withoil 
exception, the profoundeſt divine and metaplyſa i 
that ever yet held a pen. 

Luc. J ſhall rejoice to fee you advanced to thi 
honour. But in the mean time I may take the liber 
ty to conſider you as one * our claſs, There Ju 


lit very _ 4 
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Rabel. I am afraid there is another, and a modern 


author too, whom you would bid to ſit above me, 
and but juſt below yourſelf : I mean Dr. Swift. 

Luc. It was neceflary for him to throw ſo much 
nonſenſe into his hiſtory of Lemuel Gulliver, as you 


did into that of your two illuſtrious heroes; and his 


ſtyle is far more correct than your's. His wit never 


deſcended (as your's frequently did) into the loweſt 


of taverns, nor ever wore the meaneſt garb of the 
bel. If the garb, which it wore, was not as mean, 
[ am certain it was ſometimes as dirty as mine. 


Luc. It was not always nicely clean. Yet in com- 


pariſon with you he was decent and elegant. But 
whether there was not in your compoſitions more fire, 
and a more comic ſpirit, I will not determine. 

Rabel. If you will not determine it, een let it re- 
main a matter in diſpute, as I have left the great 
queſtion, I betber Panurge ſbould marry or not? I 
would as ſoon undertake to meaſure the difference be- 
tyeen the height and bulk of the giant Garagantua 
and his Brobdignagian majeſty, as the difference of 


erit between my writings and Swift's. If any man 


takes a fancy to like my book, let him freely enjoy 
the entertainment it gives him, and drink to my me- 
nory in a bumper. If another likes Gulliver, let 
bim toaſt Dr. Swift. Were I upon earth, I would 
pledge him in a bumper, ſuppaſing the wine to be good. 
It a third lifes neither of us, let him falently paſs the 
bottle, and Be quiet. | | | 


Luc. But what if he will not be quiet? A critic is 


Nn unquiet creature. 


Rebel. Why then he will diſturb himſelf, not me. 


Luc. You are a greater philoſopher than I thought 
you! I knew you paid no reſpect to popes, or kings; 
Mt to pay none to critics, is, in an author, a mag- 
panimity beyond all example. | 

Rabel. My life was a farce: my death was a farce : 
nd would you have me make my book a ſerious af- 

N eee 

| | 
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fair? As for you, though in general yeu are only 
joker, yet fometimes you muſt be ranke 


et for e ranked among gra 
authors. You have written ſage and learned diflerts. 
tions on hiſtory, and otfier weighty matters. The 
critics have therefore an undoubted right to mal 
Fou, if they find you in their province. But if am 
of them dare to come into mine, I will order Gan- 
8 to ſwallom them up, as he did the ſix pilgrims, 
the next ſallad he eats “. 3%: 3 1 3-1. v ASH ld PRs 
Luc. Have I not heard that you wrote a very good 
ſerions book or the Aphoriſms of Hippocrates? 
Kabel. Upon my faith, 1 had forgot it; I am ſo 
uſed to my Fools coat, that 1 don't know myſelf i 
my ſolemn doctor s gown, But your information we 
right: that book was indeed a very reſpectable work 
Yet nobody reads it; and if I had writ nothing dG 
Flhoult have been reckoned, at beſt, a lacquey m Hy 
Poe rates whereas the hiſtorian of Panurge is an en. 
nent Writer, Plain good ſenſe, like a diſh of fold 
beef or mutton; is proper only for peaſants; but 


by pla 
ridicul 
dare te 
Religio 


#agout of folly, well dreſſed with a Harp ſauct of ui rea 
is fit to be ferved-up at an emperor's table, _ Mp tt 
Tuc. You are an admirable pleaſant fellow] let m dogma 
embrace you. How Apollo and the Muſes may nu ith w 
you on Parnaſſus, I am hot very certain: but, if erting 
were maſter of the ceremonies on Mount Olympus WW Pancy : 
vou ſhould he placed, with a full bowl of nectar b Hinſt 
Ye you, at the right hand of Momus. and mo! 
Kabel. J wiſh:you were but I fear the inhabitanWW'cr meri 
of thoſe ſublime regions will like your Vompany e. 
better than mine, Indeed, how Momus himſelf coul 
get a ſeat at that table, I can't well comprehend! | 
Has been ufual, I confeſs, in fome of out coutts upol 1-16 
earth, to have a privileged jeſter, called Ie l PER 
fool. But in the court of Heaven one ſhould 0 Cos x 


have ſuppoſed ſuch an officer, as Jupiters fool. Toi IS 
allegorical theology in this point is very abſtruſe. _ ] 
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Luc. I think our prieſts admitted Momus into our 
heaven, as the Indians are ſaid to worſhip the devil, 
through: fear. They had a mind to keep fair with 
him. — For, we may talk of the giants as much as 
we pleaſe; but to our gods there is no enemy fo for- 
midable as he. is the terror of all falſe reli» 
gin. Nothing but truth can ſtand its laſh, 
Rabel, Truth, advantageouſly ſet in 4 good and 
fair light, can ſtand any attacks: but thoſe of ridi- 
cule are ſo teaſing and ſo fallacious, that I have ſeen 
them put her ladyſhip very much out of humour. 
Luc. Ay, friend Rabelais: and ſometimes out of 
countenarice too. But truth and wit in confedera · 
ey will ſtrike Momus dumb. United they are invin- 
able: and ſuch a union is neceſſary upon certain oc- 
aſions; Falſe reaſoning is molt effectually expoſed 
by plain ſenſe; butt wit is the beſt; opponent to falſe 
. as juſt ridicule is to all the ahſurdities, which 
dare to aſſume the venerable names of Philoſophy, or 
Religion. Had we made ſuch a proper uſe of our 
agreeable talents, had we employed our ridicule to 
ſtrip the fooliſh faces of ſuperſtition, fanaticiſm, and 
dogmatical pride, .of the ſerious and: folemn maſks 
with which they are covered ; at the ſame time ex- 
erting all the ſharpneſs of our wit, to combat the flip- 
pancy and pertneſs of thoſe, who argue only by jeſts 
againſt reaſon and evidence, in points of the higheſt 
and moſt ſerious concern; we ſhould have much. bet- 
ter merited the eſteem of mankind. | 


DIALOGUE XXIII. 


ena wy i 
Walen DE Mevicts, 4 firſt of that- name 


hir. N what I have beard of your character ay 
your fortune, illuſtrious Coſmo, I find a 
ſt remarkable reſemblance with mine. We both 
red in republics where ab er power was _ 
Ii t 
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the people; and, by mere civil arts, but more eſpe. 
cially by our eloquence, attained, without any force, 
to ſuch- a degree of authority, that we ruled thoſe tu. 
multuous and ſtormy democracies with an abſolute 
ſway v, turned the tempeſts which agitated them upon 
the heads of our enemies, and-after having long and 
proſperouſly conducted the greateſt affairs, in war and 
peace, died revered and lamented by all our fellow. 
„ . FD Ld ith 
Cofmb. We have indeed an equal right to value our. 
ſelves on that nobleft of empires, the empire we gained 
over the minds of our countrymen: — Force or capri 
may give power, but nothing can give a laſting auths 
rity, except w!/dom and virtue. By thefe we obtained, 
by theſe we preſerved, in our reſpective countries, 
dominipn unſtained by uſurpation ↄr blood, a domi. unriv: 
mon conferred on us by the publio efteem and the pub an rep 
lic affection. We were in reality ſovereigns, while Ml forty 1 
we lived with the ſimplicity of -private mem: and my fe! 
Athens and Florence believed themſelves: to be free, ed, wi 
though they obeyed all our dictates. This is more I judgm 
than was done by Philip of Macedon, or Sylla, a prrity | 
Cæſar. It is the perfection of policy to tame the  phies, 
fierce ſpirit of popular liberty, not by blows or-by Ml condud 


chains, but by ſoothing it into a voluntary obedience, | r 
and bringing it to lick the hand that reſtrains it. my de: 
Heric. The taſk can never be eaſy; but the di. ntories 
ficulty was ſtill greater to me than to you. For [ had ſelf wa: 

a lion to tame, from whoſe intractable fury the great: Vas ne: 
eſt men of my country, and of the whole world, with I muſt, 

all their wiſdom and virtue, could not fave themſelves ¶ luſtre o 
Themiſtocles and Ariſtides were examples of teu ledge, 
that might well have deterred me from the admini- Ji vere ex 
tration of public affairs at Athens. Another imped- {WMycale 
ment in my way was the power of Cimon; who, for cult th; 
his goodneſs, his liberality, and the luſtre of his vic The lib 
CCC 1: 5, wraio 
— T—ẽ— — — — — 1 deſpotiſ 

» See Plutarch's Life of Pericles, and Thucidide {Wiave be, 
I. ii. See alſo Machiavel's Hiſtory of F lorence; fron folutely 


the fourth book to the eighth, 


tories over the Perſians, was much beloved by the 
people; and, at the ſame time, by being thought to 


; favour ariſtocracy, had all the noble and rich citizens 
e devoted to his party. It ſeemed impoſſible to ſhake 
so well eſtabliſhed a greatneſs. Vet, by the charms 
4 and force of my eloquence, which exceeded that of 
da orators contemporary with me, by the integrity of 
„Imp life, my moderation, and my prudence, but, a- 
bove all, by my artful management of the people, 
t. vboſe power I encreaſed, that I might render it the 
od WY baſis and ſupport of my own, I gained ſuch an aſcend- 
ic: ant over all my opponents, that, having firſt procured 
. che baniſhment of Cimon by oftraciſm, and then of 
d, Wl Thucydides, another formidable antagoniſt, ſet up 
by the nobles againſt my authority, I became the 
nie BY unrivalled chief, or rather the monarch of the Atheni- 
be WY an republic, without ever putting to death, in above 
ile WY forty years that my adminiſtration continued, one of 
nd i my fellow. citizens: a circumſtance, which I declar- 
ee, ed, when I lay on my death-bed, to be in my o.õ em 
Ne judgment, more honourable to me, than all my proſ- 
of Ml perity in the government of the ſtate, or the nine tro- 
the Wl phies, erected for ſo many victories obtained by my 
„ W 
ce, Coſmo. I had alſo the ſame happineſs to boaſt of at 


my death : and ſome additions were made to the ter- 
if. nitories of Florence under my government: but I my- 
12d WI lf was no ſoldier, and the commonwealth I directed 
al: vas never either ſo warlike or ſo powerful as Athens. 
ith WW muſt, therefore, not pretend to vie with you in the 
e luſtre of military glory: and I will moreover acknow- 
rot Ml edge, that to govern a people, whoſe ſpirit and pride 
nl Wi Vere exalted by the wonderful victories of Marathon, 
- Mycale, Salamis, and Platza, was much more: diffi- 
for cult than to rule the Florentines and the Tuſcans. 
e- The liberty of the Athenians was in your time more 
ties g mnperious, more haughty, more inſolent, than the 
(epotiſm of the king of Perſia. How great then muſt 
Jes WY bave been your ability and addreſs, that could ſo ab- 
on blutely reduce it under your power : yet the temper 
9 Fl 0 
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of my countrymen was not eaſy to govern: for it vn 
7 factious. The hiſtory: of Florence is lit 
tle elſe, for ſeveral ages, than an account of conſpir. 
cies againſt the ſtate. In my youth I myſelf ſuffered 
much by the diſſentions which then embroiled the 1 
public. I was impriſoned, and baniſned; but, after 
the courſe of ſome years, my enemies, in their tun, 
| were driven into exile. I was brought back in tri 
umph; and from that time till my death, which wa 
above thirty years, I governed the Florentines, no 
by arms, or evil arts of tyrannical power, but with: 
legal authority; which I exercifed fo diſcreetly, as to 
gain the eſteem of all the neighbouring potentates, and 
ſuch a conſtant affection of all my fellow-citizens 
that an inſcription, which gave me the title of Fabi 
of my Country, was engraved on: my monument, by 
an unanimous decree of the whole commonwealth, 
FPeric. Your end was incomparably more happy 
than mine. For you died, rather of age than any vio 
knt illneſs, and left the Florentines in a ſtate of peace 
and proſperity procured for them by your counſel, Bil ger def 
But I died of the plague, after having ſeen it almoſ that ts 
depopulate Athens; and left my country engaged i! {Wand he 
a moſt dangerous war, to which my advice, and tht time. ex 
tower of my eloquence, had excited the people. Th: making 
misfortune. of the peſtilence, with the inconveniences 
they ſuffered on account of the war, fo irritated thei 
minds, that, not long before my death, they con- 
Cuſimo. It is wonderful, that, when once their | at 
ger was raiſed, it went no further againſt you! Aft 
vourite of the people, when: diſgraced, is in ful 
greater danger than a favourite of a king. 
FPeric. Your ſurpriſe will encreaſe at hearing, th 
very ſoon aftetwards they choſe me their general, and 
conferred on me again the principal direction of al 
their affairs. Had I lived, I ſhould have ſo condutt: 
ed the war, as to have ended:it-with advantage a6 
honour to my country. For, having ſecured to bt! 


the ſovereignty of the ſea, by the defeat of the Sant 
4 4 8 N : abs 


ans, before I let her engage with the power of Sparta, 
[ knew that ous enemies would be at length wearied 
out and compelled to ſue for a peace; becauſe the ci- 
ty, from the ſtrength of its fortifications, and the 
eat army within it, being on the landſide impregna- 
le to the Spartans, and drawing continual ſupplies 
from the ſea, ſuffered not much by the ravages of the 
country about it, from whence I had before removed 


all the inhabitants: whereas their allies were undone 
by the deſcents we made on their coaſts, > 


Coſmo, You ſeem to have underſtood beyond all 
other men what advantages are to be drawn from a 
naritims power, and how to make it the ſureſt foun- 
, OR ez 
| Prric, I followed the plan traced out by Themiſto- 
cles, the ableſt politician that Greece had ever pro- 
duced. Nor did I begin the Peloponneſian war (as 
ſome have ſuppoſed), only to make myſelf neceſſary, 
and ſtop an enquiry into my public accounts *. I rea[- 
ly thought, that the republic of Athens could no lon- 
ger defer a conteſt with Sparta, without giving up to 
that ſtate the precedence in the direction of Greece, 
and her own independence. To keep off for ſome 
time. even a neceflary war, with a probable hope of 
making it more advantageouſly, at a favourable op- 
portunity, is an act of true wiſdom: but not to make 
it, when you ſee that your enemy will be ſtrengthen- 
ed and your own advantages loſt, or conſiderably leſ- 
ſened, by the delay, is a moſt perniciou simprudence. 
With relation to my accounts, I had nothing to fear. 
had not embezzled one drachma of public money, 
dor added one to my own paternal eſtate ; and the peo- 
ple had placed ſo entire a confidence in me, that they 
bad allowed me, againſt the uſual forms of their go- 
vernment, to diſpoſe of large ſums for /ecret ſervice, 
vithout account r. When therefore I adviſed the Pe- 
loponneſian war, I neither acted from private views, 
| nor 


* See Thucydides, 1. ii. + See Plutarch in the 
Life of Pericles, and Diodorus Siculus. | 
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nor with the inconſiderate temerity of a reſtleſs ambi- 
tion “; but as became a wiſe ſtateſman, who having 
weighed all the dangers that may attend a great en- 
terpriſe, and ſeeing a reaſonable hope of good ſucceſs 
makes it his option to fight for dominion and glory, 
rather than facrifice'both to the uncertain poſſeſſion 
of an inſecure peace. RT? Th 
| - Coſmo. How were you ſure of inducing ſo volatile: 
people to perſevere in fo ſteady a ſyſtem of conduct 
as that which you had laid down; a ſyſtem attended 
with much iftconvenience and loſs to particulars, while 
it preſented but little to ſtrike or inflame the imagina- 
tion of the public? Bold and arduous enterprizes, 
great battles, much bloodſhed, and a ſpeedy deciſion, 
are what the multitude deſire in every war: but your 
plan of operation was the reverſe of all this; and the 
execution of it required the temper of the Thebang, 
rather than of the Athenians. _ 
.  Peric. I found indeed many ſymptoms of their im. 
patience ; but I was able to reſtrain it, by the autho- 
rity I had gained. For, during my whole miniſtry, [ 
never had ſtooped to court their favour by any unwor- 
thy means; never flattered them in their follies, nor 
complied with their paſſions againſt their true inte- 
reſts and my own better judgment; but uſed the 
power of my eloquence to keep them in the bounds 
of a wiſe moderation, to raiſe their ſpirits when too 
low, and ſhew them their danger when they grey 
too preſumptuous; the godd effects of which conduct 
they had happily experienced in all their affairs 
Whereas thoſe who ſucceeded to me in the govert- 
ment, by their incapacity, their corruption, and 
their ſervile complaiſance to the humour of the peo- 
ple, preſently loſt all the fruits of my virtue and pru- 
dence. Xerxes himſelf, I am convinced, did not 
ſaffer more by the flattery of his courtiers, than thc 
Ss , "NE 
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Athenians, after my deeeaſe, by that of their orators 
and miniſters of ſtate. ee. 
| Coſmo. Thoſe orators could not gain the favour of 
the people by any other methods. - Your arts were 
more noble: they were the arts of a ſtateſman and of 
z ' prince. Tour magnificent buildings, which in 
beauty of architecture ſurpaſſed: any the world had 


* 


ever ſeen, the ſtatues of Phidias, the paintings of 


Xeuxis, the protection you gave to knowledge, ge- 


nius, and abilities of every kind, added as much 


to the glory of Athens as to your popularity. And 
in this I may boaſt of an equal merit to Florence. 
For | embelliſhed that city and the whole country 
about it, with excellent buildings “; I protected all 


arts; and, though I was not myſelf ſo eloquent, or 


ſo learned as you, I no leſs encouraged thoſe who 
were eminent, in my time, for their eloquence or 
their learning. Marcilius Ficinus, the ſecond father 
of the Platonic philoſophy, lived in my houſe, and con- 


verſed with me as intimately as Anaxagoras with you. 


Nor-did I ever forget and ſuffer him ſo to want the 
neceſſaries of life, as you did Anaxagoras, who had 
like to have periſhed by that unfriendly neglect ; 
but, to ſecure him, at all times, from any diſtreſs 
in his circumſtances, and enable him to purſue his 
ſublime ſpeculations unmoleſted by low cares, I gave 
him an eſtate adjacent to one of my favourite villas. 
| alſo drew to Florence, Argiropolo, the moſt learn- 
ed Greek of thoſe times; that, under my patronage, 
he might teach the Florentine youth the language and 
ſciences of his country. But with regard to our 
buildings, there is this remarkable difference: your's 
vere all raiſed at the expence of the public, mine at 
my own, EY l | 

Peric. My eſtate would bear no profuſeneſs, nor 
alow me to exert the generoſity of my nature. mw 

2 . wealth 


* See Machiavel's Hiſtory of Florence, l. vii. 
See Plutarch's Life of Pericles. 
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wealth exceeded that of any particular;| or indeed of 
any prince, who lived in your days. The vaſt com. 
merce, which, after the example of your anceſtor, 
you continued to carry on in all parts of the world 
even while you preſided ut the heim of the tate, en 
abled you to do thoſe ſplendid acts, which rendere{ 
your name {oillaftrious. | But I was conſtrained to 
make the pulſic treaſure the fund of my - bounties; 
and I thought Icould not poſſibly diſpoſe of it better 
m time of ace, than in finding employment” for 
that part of the people which muſt elſe. have beet 
idle, and uſeleſs to the community *, 4ntroducing in- 

to Greece all the elegant arts, and adorning my ooun- 
try with works that are an honour'to human nature 
For, while I attended the moſt to theſe civil and peact 
ful occupations, ''I did not neglect to provide; with 
timely care, againſt war; nor ſuffer the nation toſink 
into luxury and effeminate ſoftneſs. I kept our fleet 

in continual exerciſe, maintained a great number of 
ſeamen in conſtant pay, and diſciplmed well our land 
forces. Nor did I ever ceaſe to recommend to al 
the Athenians, both by precepts and example, frw 
pality, temperance, / magnanimity, fortitude, and 
whatever could moſt effectually contribute to ſtrengti 


* 


en their bodies and minds. 
fo. Yet Thave heard you condemned for rei- 
dering the people leſs ſober and modeſt, by giving 
them a ſhare of the conquered lands, and paying then 
wages for their neceſſary attendance in tlie public i 
ſemblies and other civil functions; but more eſpecil 
ly for the vaſt and fuperfluous expenoe, you entaikd 
on the ſtate in the eatrical ſpectacles, with which 
you entertained them at the coſt of the public. 
Heric. Perhaps I may have been too laviſh in ſome 
of thoſe bounties: —Yet, in a popular ſtate, it is nece 
ſary, that the people hould be amuſed, and ſhoul 


10 


* See Plutarch in the Life of Pericles, and Thi 
cydides, |. ii. EE” 
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ſo far . of the opulence of the a as not 
ſuffer any want, which would render their minds 
100 low and ſordid for their political duties. In my 
ime the revenues of Athens were ſufficient to bear 

this charge: but afterwards, when we had loſt the 

greateſt part of our empire, it became, I muſt confeſs, 
too heavy a burthen; and the continuance of it prov- 
ed one cauſe of our ruin. 

 Ci/mo. It is a moſt dangerous thing to load the ſtate 
with largeſſes of that nature, or indeed with any un- 
geceſſary, but popular charges; becauſe to reduce 
them is almoſt impoſſible, though the circumſtances 
of the public ſhould neceſſarily demand a reduction. 
But did not you likewiſe, in order to advance your 
own. greatneſs, throw into the hands of the people of 
Athens more power, than the inftitutions of Solon 
had entruſted them with, and more chan was confaſt- 
ent with the good of the ſtate? 

Heric. We are now in the regions where truth pre- 
des, and I date not offend her by playing the orator 
in defence of my conduct. I muſt therefore acknow- 
ledge, that, by weakening the power of the court 

\reopagus *, I tore up that anchor, which Solon h 

iſely fixed, to keep his republic firm 'againſt the 
20 and fluctuations of popular factions. This al- 
eration, which fundamentally injured the whole 
te, I made, vith a view to ſerve my own ambition, 
be only paſſion in my nature which I could not con- 
ain within the limits of virtue. For, I knew that 

y eloquence would ſubject the people to me, and 

ake them the willing inſtruments of all my deſires; 

hereas the Areopagus had in it an authority and a 

Menjty which I could not controul. Thus, by dimi- 
ſhing the counterpoiſe our conſtitution bad ſet- 
ed to moderate the exceſs of popular power, I aug- 
tated my own. But ſince my death I have _ 

often 


* See Plutarch in the lives of Solon and of Peri- 
es. | | 
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often reproached by the ſhades of ſome of the ff © 
moſt - virtuous and wiſeſt Athenians, who haw MW cord 
fallen victims 10 the; caprice or fury of the peopk, 


with having been the firſt cauſe of the injuſtice they 
ſuffered, and of all the miſchiefs perpetually brought 
on my country, by raſh undertakings,” bad condud, 
and fluQtuating-councils. They ſay I delivered up the 
ſſtate to the government bf indiſereet or venal orator, 
and to the paſſions of a miſguided, infatuated mul. 
_ titude, who thought their freedom conſiſted in encov- 
raging. calumnies-'againſt the beſt ſervants of the 
commonweakh, and . conferring power upon thoſe 
who had no other merit than falling in with and ſooth- 
ing a popular-folly. It is uſeleſs for'me to plead, that 
during my life none of theſe miſchiefs were felt; that! 
employed my rhetoric to promote none but good and 
wiſe meaſures; that I was as free from any taint of 
avarice or corruption as Ariſtides himſelf . They 
reply, that I am-anſwerable for all the great evils 
occaſioned afterwards by the want of that falutary 
reſtraint on the natural levity and extravagance of: 
democracy, which I had taken away. Socrates calls 
me the patron of Anytus: and Solon himſelf frown 
upon me, whenever we meet. 
Coſmo. Solon has reaſon to do fo; — for tell me, 
Pericles, what opinion would you have of the archi- 
tect you employed in your buildings, if he had made 
them to laſt no longer than during the term of you 
U EE oe Os 
Peric. The anſwer to your queſtion will turn to 
your condemnation. Your exceſſive liberalities 10 
the indigent citizens, and the great ſums you lent 
to all the noble families, did in reality buy the repub- 
lie of Florence; and gave your family ſuch a powe 
as enabled them to convert it from a popular ſtate 
into an abſolute monarchy 8. 
% FS Cuſm. 


a — 


See Thucydides, I. ii. 
Hiſtory of Florence l. vii. 


$ See Machiave! 


b \ 


Cfd. The Florentines were ſo infeſted with diſ- 
"Wl cord and faction, and their commonwealth was ſo 
wid of | military virtue, that they could not have 
bag been exempt from a more ignominious ſubjecti- 


on to ſome Foreign power, if thoſe internal diſſentions, 
"Wl vith the confuſion and anarchy they produced, had 
continued ®. But the Athenians had performed ve- 
y glorious, explaits, had obtained a great empire; 
avere become one of the nobleſt ſtates in the 
_ Wl vorld,. before you altered the balance of their go- 

WW rerament. And after that alteration they declined 
oer faſt, till they loſt all their greatneſs. 
Eric. Their conſtitution had originally a foul ble- 


miſh in it, I mean the bas of oftraci/m, which alone 
would have been ſufficient to undo any ſtate. . For 
there is nothing of ſuch important uſe to a nation, 
ij that men who moſt excel in wiſdom and virtue 


l ſhould be encouraged to undertake the buſineſs of go- 
7 Wrerament, But this deteſtable cuſtom. deterced fuck 
ven from ſerving the public, or, if they ventured to do 
0 ſo, turned even their own wiſdom and virtue againſt 
1, em; fo that in Athens it was ſafer to be infamous 


than renowned. We are told indeed, by the advo- 
ates for this ſtrange inſtitution, that it was not 4 
puniſhment, but meant as à guard to the equality and li- 
berty of the flate. for which reaſon they deem it ax 
bur done to the perſons, againſt whom it was 
uſed : as if words could change the real nature of 
tings, and make a baniſhment of ten years, inflict- 
d on a good Citizen by the fuffrages of his country- 
men, no evil to him,. or no offence againſt juſtice and 
he natural right every freeman may claim, that he 


| 
7 Hall not be expelled from any ſociety, of which he 
. member, without having firſt been proved guilty 


o ſome criminal action. [i 3 

Cymo. The oſtraciſm was indeed a moſt unpar- 
wrnable fault in the Athenian conſtitution. It placed 
Sf JF _ envy 


CT 


8 See Machiavel's Hiſtory of Florence. 
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envy in the ſeat of juſtice; and gave to private male hilo 
and public ingratitude a legal right toe do wrong is 4 b 
Other nations are blamed for tolerating vice; but Ba 
the Athenians alone would not tolerate vintue- into t 
FHeric. The friends to the oftraciſm ſay, that to Wl ſhall 
eminent virtue deſtroys that equality, which is the and e 
ſafeguard of. freedom. ll lh ĩ ——„—ͤů rn or un 

_ - Coſmo. No ſtate is well modelled, if it cannot pre- Lo 
ſerve itſelf from the danger of tyranny: without z and te 
grievous violation of natural juſtice: nor would 2 one me 
friend to true freedom, which conſiſts in being govern Bil /orect} 
ed, not by men, but by laws, deſire to live in « given 
country, where a Cleon bore rule, and where an are ou 
Ariſtides was not ſuffered to remain. But, mfteado WI opinio 
remedying this evil, you made it worſe. You ren- offer r 
dered the people more intractable, more adverſe v ſha 
virtue, leſs ſubject to the laws, and more to impreli- WW nary v 
ons from. miſchievous demagogues, than they hal BW Your | 
been before your time. p d the mi 
FPFreric. In truth, I did fo; — and therefore my place BW to be t 
in Elyſium, notwithſtanding the integrity of my BW own e 
whole public conduct, and the great virtues I exert- quick- 
ed, is much below the rank of thoſe who have go Bf ſubtilty 
verned commonwealths, or limited monarchies, not I fay, ye 
merely with a concern for their preſent advantage, clearly. 
but alſo with a prudent regard to that balance of pour, and ret 
on which their permanent happineſs muſt neceſſarily BW Bay! 
depend, Tr To juſt. ]. 
OE eye-wa 
DIALOGUE XXIV. Was rea 

| FRY myſelf 

Locks, —— BAIER. laudabl; 

| JC ĩͤ x N 55 Lock, 
Bayle. AF ES; we both were philoſophers ; but m that, in 
= philoſophy was the deepeſt, You 4%" ought te 
 matized: I doubted. ; „ F Bayle 
Locke. Do you make doubting a proof of depth in its own 


philoſophy' 


IK 5 i x: 2 : | 7 : | 
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philoſophy ? It may be a good beginning of it, but it 


s a bad end. 


jato the nature of things, the more uncertainty we 
ſhall find; and the moſt ſubtle minds ſee objections 
and difficulties in every ſyſtem, -which are overlooked 
or undiſcoverable hy ordinary. underſtandings. © 


| Locke; It would be better then to be no philoſopher, 


and to continue in the vulgar herd of mankind, that 
one may have the convenience of thinking that one knows 


ſomething. I find that the eyes which nature has 


given me ſee many things very clearly, though ſome 
are out of their reach, or diſcerned but dimly. What 
opinion ought I to have of a phyſician, who ſhould 
offer me an eye-water, the uſe of which would at firſt 
ſo ſharpen my fight, as to carry it farther than ordi- 
nary viſion ; but would in the end put them out? 
Your philoſophy, Monſieur Bayle, is to the eyesef 
the mind what I have ſuppoſed the doctor's noſtrum 
to be to thoſe of the body. It actually brought your 
own excellent underſtanding, which was by nature 
quick-ſighted, and rendered more ſo by art and a 
ſubtilty of logic peculiar to yourſelf — it brought, I 


clearly, and enveloped all the great truths of reaſon 
and religion in miſts of doubt. 4 | 
juſt. 1 did not fee well, before I uſed my philoſophic 
eye-water : I only ſuppoſed I ſaw well; but I was in 
an error with all the reſt of mankind. The blindneſs 
was real, the perceptions were imaginary. I - cured 
myſelf firſt of thoſe falſe imaginations, and then I 
audably endea voured to cure other men. oY 
Locke. A great cure indeed! and don't you think, 
that, in return for the fervice you did them, they 
ought to erect you a ſtatue ? 3 
Bayle. Yes; it is good for human nature to know 
ts own weakneſs, When we arrogantly preſume on 
7 ee a ſtrength 


2 


in 


Bayle. No: — the more profound our ſearches are . 


ſay, your very acute underſtanding to ſee nothing 


Bayle. I own it did; — but your compariſon is not 
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a ſtrength we have not, we are always in great dan 
ger of hurting ourſelves, or, at leaſt, of deſerving 


| dięule and contempt by vain and idle effort. 


know its own weakneſs; but it ſhould alſo feel its 
ſtrength, and try to improve it. This was my em- 
ployment, as a philoſopher. I endeavoured to diſ- 
cover the real powers of the mind, to ſee what it 
eould do; and what it could not; to reftrain it from 
efforts beyond its ability, but to teachit how ta advance 
as far as the faculties given to it hy nature, with the 
utmoſt exertion and moſt proper culture of them, 
would allow it to go. In the vaſt ocean of philoſo- 
phy I had the line and the plummet always in my 
bands. Many of its depths I found myſelf unable to 
fathom ; but, by caution in ſounding, and the care- 
ful obſervations I made in the courſe of my voyage, 
fund out ſome truths of ſo much uſe to mankind, 
that they acknowledge me to have been their bene: 


factor. 128 


Baye. Their ignorance makes them think Go, 


Some other philoſopher will come hereafter, and ſhey 
thoſe truths to be falſhoods. He will pretend to diſ- 
cover other truths of equal importance. A later ſage 
will ariſe, perhaps among men now barbarons and 
unlearned, whoſe ſagacious diſcoveries will diſcredit 
the opinions of his- admired predeceſſor. In philoſo- 
phy, as in nature, all changes its form, and one 
thing exiſts by the deſtruction of another. 
Locke. Opinions taken up without a patient inveſti- 
gation, depending on terms not accurately defined, 
and principles begged without proof, like theories to 
explain the phenomena of nature built on ſuppoſiti- 
ons inſtead of experiments, muſt perpetually change 
and-deſtroy one another. But ſome opinions there 
are, even in matters not obvious to the common ſenſe 
of mankind, which the mind has received on fuch 
rational grounds of aſſent, that they are as immove- 
able as the pillars of heaven, or (to ſpeak — 
ee cally 
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cally) as the great laws of nature, by which, under 


Cod, the univerſe is ſuſtained. Can you ſeriouſly 


think, that becauſe the hypotheſis of your country- 
man, Deſcartes, which was nothing but an ingenious, 
well ima gined romance, has been lately exploded, 
the ſyſtem of Newton, which is built on experiments 
and geometry, the two moſt certain methods of diſ- 
covering truth, will ever fail: or that, becauſe the 


whims of fanaticks and the divinity of the ſchool- men 


cannot now be ſupported, the doctrines of that reli- 
gion, which I, the declared enemy of all enthuſiaſm 
and falſe reaſoning, firmly believed and maintained, 
will ever be ſhaken? ö 
Bayie. If you had aſked Deſcartes; while he was in 
the heighth of his vogue, whether his ſyſtem would 
be ever confuted by any other philoſopher's, as that 
of Ariſtotle had been by his, what anſwer do you ſup- 
poſe he would have returned? . | - 
Locke. Come, come, . monfieur Bayle, you your- 


ſelf know the difference between the foundations, on 


which the credit of thoſe ſyſtems and that of Newton 
is placed. Your ſcepticiſm is more affected than real. 
You found it a ſhorter way to a great reputation, 
(the only wiſh of your heart) to object, than to de- 
fend, to pull down, than to ſet up. And your ta- 
ſents, were admirable for that kind of work. Then 
your huddling together in a Critical Dictionary, a 
pleaſant tale, or obſcene jeſt, and a grave argument 
againſt the Chriſtian religion, a witty confutation of 
ſome abſurd author, and an artful ſophiſm to impeach 
ſome reſpectable truth, was particularly commodious 
w all our young ſmarts and ſmatterers in free- thinking. 
But what miſchief have you not done to human ſocie- 
y' You hve endeayoured, and with ſome degree of 
lucceſs, to ſnake thoſe foundations, on which the whole 
moral world, and the great fabric of ſocial happineſs, 
entirely reſt, How could you, as a philoſopher, in 
ite ſober hours of reflexion, anſwer for this to your 
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conſeience, even ſuppoſing you had doubts of th 
truth of a ſyſtem, which gives to virtue its ſweeteſ 
hopes, to impenitent vice its greateſt fears, and to true 
penitence its beſt conſolations; /which reſtrains even 
the leaſt approaches to guilt, and yet makes thoſe al 
lowances for the infirmities of our nature, which the 
Stoic pride denied to it, but which its real imperfec- 
tion and the goodneſs of its ar moves benevolent Cre 
ator, ſo evidently require? 

Bayle, The mind 1s free; and it loves: to exert it 
freedom. Any reſtraint upon it is a/ violence done 
to its nature, and a tyranny, againſt which it has 
right to rebel. 

Locke. The mind, though free, bing a Seen 
within itſelf, which may and ought to limit the ex 
erciſe of its freedom, That governor is Reaſon. 

Bayle. Ves: — but Reaſon, like other governor, 
has-a policy more dependent upon uncertain caprice 
than upon any fixed laws. And if that reaſon which 
rules my mind, or your's, has happened to ſet up 
a favourite notion, it not only ſubmits implicitly to 
- 2 but deſires that the ſame reſpect ſhould be paid to 
it by all the reſt of mankind. + Now I hold that any 

wha may lawfully oppoſe this deſire in another, and 
that, if he is wiſe, he will do his utmoſt endeayoun 
to check it in himſelf. gl 

Locke: Is there not alſo A woeknals, of a contrary 
nature to this you are now ridiculing? do we not of- 
ten take a pleaſure to ſhew our own power, and gri- 
tify our awn pride, by degrading notions ſet up by 
olher men, and generally reſpected? 
Bayle. I believe we do; and by this means 110 often 
pen, that if one man builds and conſecrates a lem. 
ple to folly, another pulls it down. 

TLocke. Do you think it beneficial to human ſociety 
to have all temples. pulled down? FA. 

Bayle. I cannot fay that I do. | 

Locke. Yet I find not in your writings any mark 


of diſtinction, to ſhew us which you mean to 5 . 
| a : rs F903 ay. 


of your 
obligati 
made ſi 
better fe 
of the d 
dulous 
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200. A true philoſopher, like an impartial hiſto- 
nian, muſt be of no ſeccc . 
Locke. Is there no medium between the blind zeal 
of a ſectary, and a total indifference to all religion? 


rent. 


Locke. How could you then be indifferent with re- 


gard to the ſanctions religion gives to moratity.? how 


could you publiſh what tends ſo directly and apparent- 
ly to weaken in mankind the belief of thoſe ſanctions? 


was not this ſacrificing the great intereſts of virtue to 
the little motives of vanity? td OCHS 6 

Bayle. A man may act indiſcreetly, but he cannet 
do wrong, by declaring that, which, ou a full diſcuſ- 


fon of the queſtion, he fincerely thinks to be true. 


Locke. An enthuſiaſt, who advances doctrines pre- 
judicial to ſociety, or oppoſes any that are uſeful to 


it, has the ſtrength of opinion and the heat of a diſ- 


turbed imagination to plead, in alleviation of his fault. 
But your cool head, and ſound judgment, can have 
no ſuch excuſe. I know very well there are paſſages 
in all your works, and thoſe not a few, where you 


talk like a rigid moraliſt. I have alſo heard that your 
character was irreproachably good. But when, in 


the moſt laboured parts of your writings, you ſap the 


ſureſt foundations of all moral duties, what avails it 


that in others, or in the conduct of your life, you 
have appeared to reſpect them? how many who have 
ſtronger paſſions than you had, and are deſirous to 


get rid of the curb that reſtrains them, will lay hold 


of your ſcepticiſm, to ſet themſelves looſe from all 
obligations of virtue! What a misfortune is it to have 
made ſuch a uſe of ſuch talents! It would have been 
better for you, and for mankind, if you had been one 
of the dulleſt of Dutch theologiang,, or the moſt! cre- 
dulous monk in a Portugueſe convent, . The riches 
of the mind, like thoſe of fortune, may be employed 


lo perverſely, as to become a nuiſance and peſt, in- 


ſtead of an ornament and ſupport to ſociety. 
„ Bayle. 


Bayle. With regard to morality, I was notandiffe- 
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_ Bayle.\You are very ſevere upon me. But do you 


n m injure { 
count it no merit, no ſeryice to makind, to deliver 


deſpiſe. 


them from the frauds and fetters of prieſtcraft, fron Wl Bay! 

the deljrjums of fanaticiſm, and from the terrors and been o 
follies of ſuperſtition?. Conſider. how.much miſchief N temper 
| theſe have done to the world! Even in the laſt age lſcepticii 


what maſſacres, what civil wars, what convullions of 
government, what confuſion in ſociety, did they 
produce! Nay, in that we both lived in, though much 
more enlightened than the former, did I not fee them 
occaſion a violent perſecution- in my own country? 
wn can you blame me for ſtriking at the root of theſe 
Torte. The root of theſe evils, you well knoy, 
was fal/# religion ; but you ſtruck at the true. Hea- 
ven and hell are not more different, than the ſyſtem 
of faith I defended, and that which produced the 
Horrors of which you ſpeak. Why would you ſo fal- 
hacioufly confound them together in ſome of your 
writings, that it requires much, more judgment, and 
& more diligent attention, than ordinary readers have, 
do ſeparate them again, and to make the proper diſ- 

tinctions? This indeed is the great art of the moſt 
celebrated | free-thinkers. They recommend them- 
felves to warm and ingenuous minds by lively ſtrokes 
of wit, and by arguments really ſtrong, againſt ſu- 
perſtition, enthuſiaſm, and prieſteraft. But at the 
fame time, they inſidiouſly throw the colours of theſe 
upon the fair face of true religion, and dreſs her out 
in their garb, with a malignant intention to render 

her odious or defpicable to thoſe, who have not pe- 
netration enough to diſcern the impious fraud. Some 
of them may have thus deceived tþem/elves, as well 
as others. Yet jt is certain, no book, that ever was 
written by the . acute of theſe gentlemen, is ſo 
repugnant to .prieſtcraft, to ſpiritual tyranny, to all 
abſurd ſuperſtitions, to all that can tend to diſturb or 
: 2 e 5 1njure 
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Zayle. Mankind is fo made, that, when they kus. 


been ove#-beated, they cannot be brought to à prope 
temper again, till. they have been 0Ver-cool ea. My 
ſcepticiſm might be neceſſary, to abate the fever and 
brenty of falſe religion. 


jralntical ſtate of the mind, (for ſuch a ſcepticiſm-as 
your's is a pal/y, which deprives the mind of all vi- 
cour, arid deadens its natual and vital powers) in or- 
der to take off a fever, which temperance, and the 


milk of the evangelical dofirines, would probably cure? 


Bayle. T acknowledge that thoſe medicines have a 
great power. But few doctors apply them untainted 
vith the mixture of ſome harſher drugs, or ſome un- 
afeand ridiculous rums of their own, nm. 


even us a moſt excellent phyſic for the ſoul, in all 


the reſt of mankind, that much of the benefit of it 


DIALOGUE XXV. 
ARcHIBALD, earl of DovcLas, duke of Touraine. 


Joan duke of ArGYLE and GREENWICH, field 
marſhal of his Britannic majeſty's forces. 


[| and your ſon, together with the brave ear 
ft Buchan, ſhould have employed ſo much valour, 
nd have thrown away your lives, in fighting the bat- 
es of that ſtate, which, from its ſituation and inte- 
ſts, is the perpetual and moſt dangerous * to 
oy Re F lax 


Licks. A wiſe preſcription indeed, to bring on 4 


 Tycke. What you now ſay is too true: — Gov has 


is diſeaſes; but bad and intereſted phyſicians, or ig- 
dorant and conceited quacks, adminiſter it fo ill to 


try. XN E 8, noble Douglas, it grieves me that >. 
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Great - Britain . A-Britiſh nobleman. ſerving Franc 
appears to me as-unfortunate, and as much out of hy 
proper ſphere, as a Grecian commander, engaged i 
the ſervice of Perfia,, would have . eee to A 
4 or Ageſilaus. 5 
Doug. An ſerving France, I 7 wan . Th 
" were the natural allies to the Scotch; and, by 
ſupporting their crown, I enabled my countrymen 
maintain their independence againſt the,Engliſh. 
Arg. The French indeed, from the unhappy ſtat 
of our.country, were cient allies to the Scotch ; bu 
that they ever were our natural allies, Ideny. The 
alliance as proper and neceſſary for us, becauſe we 
were then in an unnatural ſtate, diſunited from Eng: 
land. While that diſunion continued, our monarch 
was compelled to lean upon France for aſſiſtance an 
ſupport. The French power and policy kept us, | 
acknowledge independent on the Engliſh, but depe 
dent- on them ; and this dependence expoſed. us t 
many grievous  calamities, by drawing on our county 
the formidable arms of the Englith, - whenever i 
happened that the French and they had a quarre 
The ſuccours they afforded us were diſtant and uncer 
tain. Our enemy was at hand, ſuperior to us i 
ſtrength, though not in valour. Our borders weir 
ravaged; our kings were ſlain, or led captive; vt 
loft all the advantage of being the inhabitants of 
great iſland; we had po commerce, no- peace, 
ſecurity, no degree of maritime power. Scotlatk 
was a back-door, through which the French, with ou 
help, made their inroads into England : if they cont 
quered, we obtained little benefit from it; but if they 
were defeated, we were always the devoted victim 
on whom the conquerors ſeverely wreaked their 
ſentment. eat Eng 
Da Ow true | 


155 See Buchan. Rerum Scoticarum, I. x. . p. 3 © Are 
A. D. 1424. 
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Dag. The Engliſh ſuffered as much in thoſe wars 
s we. How terribly were their borders laid waſte 
nd depopulated by our ſharp. incurſions! how often 
zve the ſwords of my anceſtors been ſtained with 
the beſt blood of that nation! were not our victories 
it Bannocbourn and at Otterbourn as glorious as any, 
hat, with all the advantage of numbers, they have 
ver obtained over us? 7 
Arg. They were: but yet they did us no laſting 
good. They left us ſtill dependent on the protection 
f France: they left us a poor, a feeble; a diſtreſſed, 
hough a moſt valiant nation. They irritated Eng- 
and, but could not ſubdue it, nor hinder our feeling 
uch effects of its enmity, as gave us no reaſon to re- 
ice in our triumphs, — How much more happily, in 
x auſpicious reign of that queen who formed the 
nion, was my- ſword employed in humbling the 
oes of Great Britain! with how ſuperior a dignity - 
id J appear in the combined Britiſh -ſenate, main- 
aning the intereſts of the whole united people of 
gland and Scotland, againſt all foreign powers, 
5ho attempted to diſturb our general happineſs, or 
o invade our eommon rights! | oy. 
Doug. Your eloquence and your valour had un- 
queſtionably a much nobler and more ſpacious field, 
0 exerciſe themſelves in, than any of thoſe who de- 
ended the intereſts of only a part of the iſland. 
Arg, Whenever | read any account of the wars 
detween the Scotch and the Engliſh, I think I am 
ading a melancholy hiſtory of civil diſſentions. 
Which-ever fide is defeated, their lofs appears to me 
loſs to the whole, and an advantage to ſome foreign 
iemy of Great Britain. But the ſtrength of that 
land is made compleat by the Union; and what a 
Feat Engliſh poet has juſtly ſaid in one inſtance, is 
ow true in all: © $144" from 
The Hotſpur and the Douglas both together 
Are confidgnt againſt the world in arms.” * _ 
BE. Who 


he 
2D 
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See Shakeſpear's Hen. IV. Par. 1. 
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. Who can reſiſt the Engliſh and Scotch valour con 
bined? When ſeparated, and oppoſed, they balancy 
edch other: united, they will hold the balance 
Europe. If all the Scotch blood, that has been ſpel 
for the Freneh in unnatural wars againſt England 
had been poured out, to oppoſe the ambitioh 0 
France, in conjunction with the Engliſh: if all the 
Engliſh blood, that has been ſpilt as unfortunately i 
uſeleſs wars againſt Scotland, had been preſerve 
Frances would long ago have been rendered incapable 
of diſturbing our peate, and Great-Britain ' woult 
have been the moſt powerful of nations. 
Dong. There is truth in all you have ſaid. —Bu 
Jets when I reflect on the inſidious ambition of king 
Edward the Firft, on the ungenerous arts he ſo tres 
cherouſly employed, to gain, dr rather to ſteal, the 
ſovereignty of our kingdom, and the deteſtable cv 
elty he ſhewed to Wallace, our brave champion and 
martyr; my ſoul is up in arms againſt the inſolence 
of the Engliſh, and I adore the memory of thoſ 
patriots, who died in aſſerting the independence d 
our crown and the liberty of our nation. 1 
As. Had I lived in thoſe days, I ſhould have jar 
ed with thoſe patriots, and been the foremoſt tt 
maintain ſo noble a cauſe. The Scotch were not 
made to be ſubject to the Engliſh. Their ſouls ar 
£00 great for ſuch a timid ſubmiſſion. But they ma 
unite and incorporate with a nation they would nd 
obey. Their ſeorn of a foreign yoke, their ſtrong 
and generous love of independence and freedo 
make their union with England more natural and 
more proper. Had the ſpirit of the Scotch been {er 
vile or baſe, it could never have eoaleſced with tua 
Dion. It is ttue that the minds of both nations aft 
congenial, and filled with the ſame noble virtues, tk 
fame impatience of ſervitude, the ſame magnanimit 
courage, and prudence; the ſame genius for pole 
for navigation and commerce, for ſciences and - 
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wow ha 


of natic 


Yet, notwithſtanding this happy conformity, when I 
onſider how long they were enemies to each other; 
phat an hereditary hatred and jealouſy had ſubſiſted, 
or Many ages, between them; what private paſſions, 
phat prejudices, what Team Intereſts, muſt have 
xceſlarily obſtructed. every ſtep of the treaty ; and 
WW hard | it Was to Overcome the ſtrong oppoſition 


de to unite the two kingdoms upon any conditions; 
a much more that it could be done with ſuch equal 
egard and amicable fairneſs to both! 


Arg. It was indeed a moſt arduous, and difficult 
mdertaking! The ſucceſs of it muſt, I think, be 
hankfully aſcribed, not only to the great firmneſs 
d prudence of thoſe who. had the management of 


ie preſervation of the Reformed religion amongſt 
which, in that conjuncture, if the Union had not 
nd much endangered in England. The ſame good 
rovidence has watched over and protected it ſince, 
a moſt ſignal manner, againſt the attempts of an 
latugted party in Scotland, and the arts of France, 
ho by her emiſſaries laboured to deſt roy it, as ſoon. 
formed; *. becauſe ſhe juſtly forefaw that the con- 
nuance of it would be deſtructive to all her vaſt 
eigns againſt the liberty of Europe; I myſelf had 
te honour. to have a principal ſhare in fubduing ono 
eellion deſigned to ſubvert it; and, ſince my death, 
has been, I hope, eſtabliſhed for ever, not only by 
e defeat of another rebellion, which came upon us 
I the midſt of a dangerous war with France, but by 
alures prudently taken in order to prevent ſuch 
Iturbances for the future. The miniſters of the 
own have propoſed, and the Britiſh legiſlature has 
acted, a wiſe ſyſtem of laws, the object of which 
to reform and to civilize the Highlands of _ 
| Ln, | | and; 
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f national pride; I ſtand aſtoniſhed that it was poſ- 


t, but to the gracious aſſiſtance of Providence, for 


dee Hooke's Letters, and Lockhart's Memoirs. 
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land; to deliver the people there from the Wh | 
power and oppreſſion of their chieftains ; to 
royal juſtice and royal protection into tlie w vir 
parts of their mountains; to hinder thieir Pair 1 
lour from being abuſed and perverted to the den 
ment of their country; and to introduce among the 
5 arts, agriculture, commerce, tranquillity,” with 
1 the improvements of ſocial and poliſhed Ife. 
Doug. By what you now tell me you give me th 
higheſt idea of the great prince, your maſter ; wh 
after having been provoked by ſuch a wicked rebella 
inſtead of enſlaving the people of the Highlands 
layipg the hand of power more heavy upon then 
(which is the uſual conſequence of unſucceſsful x 
volts), has conferred on them the ineſtimable blefing 
of hberty, juſtice, and good order. To act thus! 
indeed to perfect tbe Union, and make all the inhab 
tants of Great-Britain acknowledge, with gratitu 
and with joy, that they are ſubjects of the ſame vd 
regulated kingdom, and Sberbed with the ſame it 
partial affection, by the [Svercign and father of 
whole commonwealth. 
Ar. The laws I have mentioned, and the * 
denerctent policy of his majeſty s government, ha 
already produced very ſalutary effects in that part 
the Hag dem and, if ſteadily purſued, will produe 
many more: But no words can recount to you ll 
infinite benefits, which have attended the Union, | 
the northern counties of England and the ſouthern 
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Scotland. lave lea 
Doug. The fruit of it Muſt be, doubtleſs, which 
ſenſible there, where the perpetual enmity betvee 2 W 
the two nations had eee 6 the greateſt dis lormed 1 
and deſolation. Pt thoſe 
Arg. Oh Boge Go you revive and retu* nobleſt 
into Scotland, what a delightful alteration would Jt mn 
ealure di. 


ſee in that country! All thoſe great tracts of [at 
which in your time lay untilled, on account of en 


roads of the bordering Engliſh, or the feuds and d 
cor 


We you x 
adent on 


, 1 3 n Wat p | violence, within our 
nn diſtracted — you would now behold cul- 


rated, and ſmiling-with plenty. Inſtead of the caſ- 
es, which every baron was compelled to erect for 


arbariſm of Gothic pride, among miſerable vaſſals 


ould be charmed with elegant country-houſes; adorn- 


py villages or gay towns are riſing about them, 
id iris Are, = oſpect with every image of rural 
ealth! On our coaſts trading cities, full of new ma- 


ir commerce ! In our ports and harbours innumera- 
e merchant ſhips richly loaded, and protected from 
| enemies by the matchleſs fleet of Great Britain! 
ut of all improvements the greiteſt is in the minds 
f the Scotch. Theſe have profited, even more than 
eir lands, by the culture, which the ſetthed peace 
nd tranquillity, produced by the Union, have hap- 


e Engliſh jealous of being excelled by their genius, 
there could remain a competition, when there re- 
ans no diſtinction between the two nations. 

Doug. There may be emulation without Sbloupy 
ad the efforts; which that emulation will excite, may 
nder our-iſland ſuperior in the fame of wit and good 
arning to Italy or to Greece; a ſuperiority, which 
lave learned in the Elyſian fields to prefer even to 
at which is acquired by arms. — But one doubt ftill 
mains with me concerning the Union. I have been 
formed that no more than ſixteen of our peers, ex- 
pt thoſe who have Engliſh peerages (which ſome of 
e nobleſt have not), now ſit in the houſe of lords, as 
reſentatives of the reſt. Does not this in a great 


we you not found the election of the . too de- 
dent on the favour « of a court? 
Arg. 


— . ee et 


ie defence: of his family, and where. he lived in the 
preſſed by the abuſe of his feudal powers, your eyes 
i with fine plantations and beautiful gardens; while 


ufaCtures, and continually encreaſing the extent of 


ly given to them: and they have diſcovered ſuch 
ents in all branches of literature, as might render 
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Arg. It was impoſſible that the Engliſn could ep 
conſent, in the treaty of Union, to admit a greay 
number to have places and votes in the upper hou 
of parliament: but all the Scotch peerage is virtual 
there, by repreſentation . And thoſe who are 1 


treaſo 
28 wel 
thods 
fore, f 
ſtructi 
vere ſ 
fering 
we alle 
vilege 
vilege, 


except the privilege of ſitting in the houſe of lord 
and ſome others depending thereon. '. 


Dong. They have ſo:—— but when parliamen 
enjoy ſuch a ſhare in the government of a country, 


our's do at this time, to be perſonally there is a pin w juſt 
lege and a dignity of the higheſt importance. freeſt 1 
Ar. I wiſh it had been poſſible to impart it to al then ta 
But your reaſon will tell you it was not. — And con which | 
ſider, my lord, that, till the Revolution in ſixtcMof Unic 
hundred and eighty-eight, the power veſted by ou all the 
government in the rds of the Articles had made ou eaſily (1 
parliaments much more ſubject to the influence of ti every. 
crown than our elections are now. As, by the mau much r 
ner in which they were conſtituted, thoſe lords wer that cor 
no leſs devoted to the king than his own privy cou Scotlan 
cil 7; and as no propoſition could then be preſente Second. 
in parliament, if rejected by them, they gave hin friends 
negative before debate. This indeed was aboliſh ther's th 
upon the acceſſion of king William the Third, wit potiſm 5; 
many other oppreſſive and deſpotical powers, wii rannical 
had rendered our nobles abject ſlaves to the crow} Doug. 
while they were allowed to be tyrants over the people bluſh wi 
But if king James, or his ſon, had been reſtored, i vho cor 
government he had exerciſed would have been re- ea come o. 
bliſhed : and nothing but the Union of the two king dared to 


We likewiſe owe to the Union the ſubſequent aboli 


on of the Scotch privy council, which had been t. See: 

moſt grievous engine of tyranny ; and that ſalutui dms me 
law, which declared that no crimes/ ſhould be hi *ginæ. 

9c; oo on Get e "WE" } Sees 
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* Sce the act of Union, art. 23. f See Roben : See! 

ume's F 


ſon's Hiſtory of Scotland, 1. i. p. 69 — 72. 
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treaſon or miſpriſion of treaſon in Scotland, but ſuch 
25 were ſo in England ®; and gave us the Engliſh me- 


thods of trial in caſes of that nature: whereas, be- 


fore, there were ſo many ſpecies of treafons, the con- 
ſtruction of them was ſo uncertain," and the trials 
vere ſo arbitrary, that no man could be ſafe from ſuf- 
fering as a traitor, By the fame act of parliament 
ve allo received a communication of that noble pri- 


vilege of the Engliſh, exemption from torture +; a pri- 


viege; which, though eſſential both to humanity and 
w juſtice, no other nation in Europe, not even the 
freeſt republicks, can boaſt of poſſeſſing. Shall we 
then take offence at ſome inevitable circumſtances, 
which may be objected to, on our part, in the treaty 


of Union, when it has delivered us from ſlavery, and 


all the worſt evils that a ſtate can ſuffer ? It might be 
alily ſhewn, that, in his political and civil condition, 
every baron in Scotland is much happier now, and 
much more independent, than the higheſt was under 
that eonſtitution of government which continued in 
Scotland even after the expulſion. of king James the 
*cond. - The greateſt enemies to the Union are the 
friends of that king, in whoſe reign, and in his bro- 
ther's the kingdom of Scotland was ſubjected to a deſ- 
potſm as arbitrary as that of France, and more ty- 
unnically adminiſtered. or 
Doug. All I have heard of thoſe reigns makes me 
buſh with indignation at the ſervility of our . nobles, 
who could endure them fo long. What then was be» 


come of that undaunted Scotch ſpirit, which had 


tared to reſiſt the Plantagenets in the height of their 


* See act for rendering the Union of the two king- 


Rene, : | 1 I x | #1 > "P45 7 
See act for improving the Union of the two king- 
anno ſeptimo Anne regina. 
t See Robertſon's Hiſtory of Scotland, l. viii. and 
Hume's Hiſtory of Charles II. c. 7. and James II. c. 1. 
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power: and pride? could the deſcendants of thoſe, 
who had diſdained to be ſubjects of Edward the Fir. 
fubmit to be flaves of Charles the Second, or Jamey! 
Arg. They feemed in general to have loſt even 
characteriſtic of their natural temper, except a defir 
to abuſe: the royal authotrty, for the gratification oſ 
their private reſentments in family quarrels; 
Doug. Your grandfather, my lord, has the gloryd 
not deſerving this cenſure. ee 
Arg. J am proud that his ſpirit, and the princi 
ples he profeſſed, drew upon him the injuſtice and 
fury of thoſe times. But there needs no other prod 
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tion,“ to ſhew what a wretched ſtate our nobilin Don 
then were in, and what an ineſtimable advantage i My. 
is to them, that they are now to be tried as peers MW "<2ds 
Great-Britam, and — the benefit of thoſe laws? po 

everal 


which imparted to us the equity and the freedom af 
the Engliſh conſtitution” _ | arg. 

Upon the whole, as much as wealth is preferabe 1d a 
to poverty, Hberty to oppreſſion, and national ftrengt) lnation 
to national weakneſs, ſo much has Scotland incontel-(i"{li,./ 
ably gained by the Union. England too has ſecure hiſtoria 
by it every public bleſſing which was before enjoyed take th 
by her, and has greatly augmented her ftrengti. the mo 
The martial ſpirit of the Scotch, their hardy bodies tlelf a 
their acute and vigorous minds, their induftry, thei lcity, | 
activity, are now employed to the benefit of th il the | 
whole iſtand. He is now a bad Scotchman who «WJ Hay te: 
not a good Engliſhman, and he is a bad Engliſhmat ip Pate 1 
who is not a good Scotchman. Mutual intereourſe WW ationa! 


mutual intereſts, mutual benefits, muſt naturally be Doug 
productive of mutual affection. And when that ö ble they 
eſtabliſhed, when our hearts are ſincerely united, deed to 
many great things, which ſome remains of jealouſ I c. 
and diftruſt, or narrow, local partialities, may hither . Sinſt 
r Fro 0M tem en 
. 1 1 3 be he v 
See Hume's Hiſtory of Charles II. c. 7. ® Joins 


I See the act of Union, art. 23. 
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to have obſtructed, will be done for the good of the 
whole united kingdom. How much may the reve- 
nues f - Great-Brutain be encreaſed by the further en- 
creaſe of population, of induſtry, and of commerce 
u Scotland! what a mighty addition to the ſtock of 
national wealth will ariſe from the improvement of 
our moſt northern counties, which are infinitely ca- 
pable of being improved! The briars and thorns are 
n a great meaſure grubbed up: the flowers and fruits 
may be ſoon planted. And what more pleaſing, or 
what more glorious employment, can any govern- 
ment have, than to attend to the cultivating of ſuch 
a plantation ? | War any 

Doug. The proſpect you open to me of happineſs 
to my country appears ſo fair, that it makes me a- 
mends for the pain, with which I reflect on the times 
wherein I lived, and indeed on our whole hiſtory for 
eine,, PE” - 
Arg. That hiſtory does, in truth, preſent to the 
mind a long ſeries of the moſt direful objects, aſſaſ- 
nations, rebellions, anarchy, tyranny, and religion 
Itſelf; * either 'crue}, or gloomy and unſocial. An 
hiſtorian, who would paint it in its true colours, muſt 
take the pencil of Guercino or Salvator Roſa. But 
the moſt agreeable imagination can hardly figure to 
elt a more pleaſing ſcene of private and public fe- 
lcity, than will naturally reſult from the Union, if 
all the prejudices againſt it, and all diſtinctions that 
may tend, on either fide, to keep up an idea of ſe- 
parate-intereſts, or to revive a ſharp remembrance of 
national animoſities, can be removed. | 1 

Doug. If they can be removed ! I think it impoſſi- 
ble they can be retained. To reſiſt the Union is in- 
deed to rebel againſt nature. She has joined the 
two countries, has fenced them both with the ſea, 
aainft the invaſion of all other nations; but has laid 
them entirely open the one to the other. Accurſed 

he who endeavours to divide them. — JF hat God 
bas Joined, let no man put aſunder. 1 
8 | L124: The 
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| Capmus. —HereoLys. 
Here. IO you pretend to fit as high on Olympu 
12 as Hercules? did yu kill the Nemean 
hon, the Erymanthian boar, the Lernean ſerpent, 
and Stymphalian birds ? did you deftroy tyrants and 


robbers? You value yourſelf greatly on ſubduing one Wl Cadm 
ſerpent: I did as much as that while T lay in my cradle. f fame 
Cadm. It is not on account of the ſerpent I boaſt Mbours or 


yell as e 
hould ! 
noble re 


af, v 
Here. 
hat tl 
ophy, « 
hat is fl 
nd bool 


myſelf a greater benefactor to Greece than you. Ac. 
tions.ſhould be valued by their utility rather than ther 
eclat. I taught Greece the art of writing, to which 
laws owe their pteciſion and permanency. You ſub- 
dued monſters; I civilized men. Itis from untamed 
_ paſſions, not from wild beaſts, that the greateſt evis 
arife to human ſociety. By wiſdom, by art, by the 
united ſtrength of civil community, men have been 
enabled to ſubdue the whole race of lions, bears, and 


ſerpents, and, what is more, to bind in laws and Natural f 
wWholeſome regulations the ferocious violence and dat- Niſtheus 
gerous treachery of the human diſpoſition. - Had l. ue a wo 


ake me 
ve it a 
hat one 
lague m 
n clearii 


I ſtables 


ons been deſtroyed only in ſingle combat, men had 
had but a bad time of it; and what but laws could 
awe the men who killed the lions? The genuine glo- 
xy, the proper diſtinction of the rational ſpecies, ar 
es from the perfection of the mental powers: Cob. 
rage is apt tb be fierce, and ſtrength is often exerted 


in acts of oppreſſion. But wiſdom is the affociate of ﬀ Cade, 

juſtice; it aſſiſts her to form equal laws, to purſi f your | 
right meaſures, to correct power, protect weaknels {atriots o 
and to unite individuals in a common intereſt and ge: il thety, 
neral welfare. Heroes may kill tyrants ; but it is wiF tines of 


dom and laws that prevent tyranny. and * bated, i 
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The operations of policy far ſurpaſs the labours of 
Hercules, preventing many evils which valour and 
might cannot even redreſs, You heroes conſider no- 
hing but glory, and hardly regard whether the con- 
meſts which rajſe your fame are really beneficial to 
your country. Unhappy are the people who are go- 
verned by valour, not by prudence, and not mitiga- 
ted by the gentle arts! — en, 

Herc. I do not expect to find an admirer of my 
ſttenuous life in the man who taught his countrymen. 
o fit ſtill and read, and to loſe the hours of youth 
ind action in idle ſpeculation and the ſport of words. 

Cadm. An ambition to have a place in the regiſters 
f fame is the Euryſtheus which impoſes heroic la- 
ours on mankind. -- The Muſes incite to action, as 
ell as entertain the hours of repoſe; and I think you 
hould honour them for preſenting to heroes ſuch a 
joble recreation, as may prevent their taking up the 
Haß, when they lay down the club. 
| Here. Wits as well as heroes can take up the diftaff. 

hat think you of their thin-ſpun ſyſtems of philo- 
ophy, or laſcivious poems, or Mileſian fables? Nay, 

hat is ſtill worſe, are there not panegyrics on tyrants, 
nd books that blaſpheme the gods, and perplex the 

atural ſenſe of right and wrong ? I believe, if Eu- 

ſtheus was to ſet me to work again, he would find 
ea worſe . taſk than any he impoſed ; he would 

ake me read through a great library ; and I would 
ve it as I did the Hydra, I would burn asI went on, 
at one chimera might not riſe from another, to 
lague mankind. I ſhould have valued myſelf more 
n clearing the library, than on cleanſing the Auge- 

ſtables. = 

Cadm. It is in thoſe libraries only that the memory 
your labours exiſts. The heroes of Marathon, the 
ariots of Thermopylæ, owe their immortality to me. 

thedviſe inſtituti f lawgivers, and all the doc- 

Ines of ſages, had periſhed in the ear, like a dream 
ated, if letters bed nc preſerved them, Oh E, 

*NDOFf | cules! 


cules! it is not for the man who preferred virtue u eom 


eaſure to be an enemy to the 'Mufes. Let Sardam. t. 

arm and | He Bikers (fon of Juxury, who have waft. — 

| ed life in inglorious eaſe, deſpiſe the records of action Wha 
8 which bear no honourable teſtimony to their lives 13 
But true merit, heroic virtue. each genuine offspring 0 
of immortal Jove, ſnould honour the ſacred ſourced 7 . 
r ee ee 3 

Here. Indeed, if writers employed themſelves or ab: 
5 in recording the acts of great men, much might b ls 
sid in their favour. But why do they trouble peopl e 
with their meditations? can it ſigni y to the worl a 
what.an idle man has been thinking ? | thr 
Cadm. Yes it may. The moſt important and exif tb 
tenſive advantages mankind enjoy-are- greatly owing the dif 
to men who have never quitted their cloſets, Ti _ 
them mankind is obliged for the facility and ſecurity Ae 
of navigation. The invention of the compaſs hi 2 
opened to them new worlds. The knowledge of th . 
mechanical powers has enabled them to conſtruct ſuc 1 
wonderful machines, as perform what the united | oak 
bour of millions by the ſevereſt drudgery could nd one 
accompliſh. Agriculture too, the moſt uſeful of art The at 
| has received its ſhare of improvement from the 1 1 
ſource. Poetry likewiſe is of excellent uſe, to ena | - tz 
| a the memor y to retain with more eaſe, and ang, Y Citizen, 
= | with more energy upon the heart, precepts of — * 
[ and virtuous actions. Since we left the world, frot . 
| the little root of a few letters, ſcience has pron es 
1 branches over all nature, and raiſed its head to tit conque! 
| heavens. Some philoſophers have entered ſo far int — 
| the counſels of Divine Wiſdom, as to explain _ nſpirati 
| of the great operations of nature. The dimen 2 tory, ne 
[ and diſtances of the planets, the cauſes of dee. ha But do 
| lutions, the path of comets, and the ebbing *c inf bruriou 
| ing of tides, are underſtood and explained. | * und lear 
thing raiſe the glory of the human ſpecies more, d purpoſes 

 toſee a little creature, inhabiting a r Pot od (adm 

| | innumerable worlds, taking a ſurvey web bo — 5 happily 
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comprehending its arrangement, and entering into 
the ſcheme of that wonderful connection and correſ- 
pondence of things ſo remote, and which it ſeems the 
utmoſt exertion of Omnipotence to have eſtabliſhed ? 
What a volume of wiſdom, what a noble theology, 


do theſe diſcoveries open to us! While ſome fuperior _ - 


geniuſes have ſoared to theſe ſublime ſubjects,” other 
fagacious and diligent minds have been enquiring into 
the moſt minute works of the infinite Artificer: the 
lame care, the ſame providence, is exerted thro' the 
whole, and we ſhoald learn from it that true wiſdom, 
utility and fitneſs appear perfection, and whatever is 
beneficial is noble. . „ | 

Herc, I approve of ſcience as far as it is aſſiſtant to 
ation. 'I like the improvement of navigation, and 
the diſcovery of the greater part of the globe, becauſe 
n opens a wider field for the maſter ſpirits of the world 
to buſtle in. _ La : 

Cadm. There ſpoke the ſoul of Hercules. But if 
learned men are to be eſteemed for the aſſiſtance they 
give to active minds in their ſchemes, they are not 
leſs to be. valued for their endeavours to give them a 
nght direction, and moderate their too great ardour. 
The ſtudy of hiſtory will teach the warrior and the le- 
gillator by what means armies have been victorious, 
and ſtates have become powerful; and in the private 
citizen, they will inculcate the love of liberty and or- 
der. The writings of ſages point out a private path 
of virtue, and ſhew that the beſt empire is ſellgo⸗ 


vernment, and ſubduing our paſſions the nobleſt of 


conqueſts. 1 
Herc. The true ſpirit of heroiſm acts by a ſort of 
Inſpiration, and wants neither the experience of hiſ- 
tory, nor the doctrines of philoſophers, to direct it. 
But do not arts and ſciences render men effeminate, 
luxurious, and inactive; and can you deny that wit 
and earning are often made ſubſervient to very bad 
Purpoſes ? 2 
Cadm. I will own that there are ſome natures ſo 
tappily formed, they hardly want the aſliſtance of a 
„ > maſter, 


be told, that neither conjugal attachments, matern 


ceived a ſummons to the realms of death. If the 
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maſter; and tlie rules of art, te give them force or 


grace in every thing they do. Bui theſe heayen-in- 


ſpired geniuſes are few. As learning flouriſhes only 


where eaſe, plenty, and mild government ſubſiſt, in 
ſo rich a ſoil, and under fo ſoft a climate, the weeds 
of luxury will fpring up among the flowers of art; 
but the ſpontaneous weeds would grow--more rank, 


if they were allowed the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of the 
field. Letters keep a frugal . temperate nation from 
growing ferocious, a rich one from becoming entirely 
ſenſual and. debauched.. Every gift of the gods is 
ſometimes abuſed; but wit and fine talents by a na- 
tural law gravitate towards virtue: | accidents may 
drive them out of their proper direction; but ſuch ac- 
cidents are a fort of prodigies, and, like other prodi- 
gies, it is an alarming omen, and of dire portent to 


the times. For if virtue cannot keep to her allegiance 


thoſe men, who in their hearts confels her divine right, 
and know the value of her laws, on whoſe. fidelity and 


| obedience can ſhe depend? May ſuch geniuſes never 


deſcend to flatter vice, encourage folly, or propagate 
irreligion; but exert all their powers in the ſervice of 


virtue, and celebrate the noble choice of thoſe, who, 


like you, preferred her to pleaſure! _ 5 


DIALOGUE un 
Mercury. — And a modern fine LA Dv. 


Mrs. Modiſb. I N DE E D, Mr. Mercury, [ cannot 
have the pleaſure of waiting upon 


you now. Tam engaged, abſolutely engaged. 


Merc. I know you have an amiable affectionate 
huſband, and ſeveral fine children; but you need not 


affections, nor even the care of a kingdom's welfare 
or a nation's glory, can excuſe a perſon who has te- 


grim 
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um meſſenger was not as peremptory as unwelcome, 
Charon would not get a paſſenger (except now and 
en an hypochondriacal Engliſhman). once in a cen- 
| WM try. You muſt be content to leave your huſpand 


and family, and paſs the Styx. 


Mrs. Mad. I did not mean to inſiſt on any engage- 

ment with my huſband and children; I never thought 
myſelf engaged to them. I had no engagements'but 
ſuch as were common to women of my rank. Look 
on my chimney- piece, and you will ſee I was engag · 
ed to the play on Mondays, balls on Tueſdays, the 
opera on Saturdays, and to card-aſſemblies the reſt 
of the week, for two months to come; and it would 
be the rudeft thing in the world not to keep my ap- 
pointnents. If you will ſtay for me till the ſummer- 
ſeaſon, I will wait on you with all my heart. Perhaps 
the Elyſian fields may be leſs deteſtable than the 
country in our world. Pray haye you a fine Vaux- 
hall and Ranelagh? I think I ſhould not diſlike drink- 
ing the Lethe waters when you have a full ſeaſon, 
' Merc. Surely: you could not like to drink the wa- 
ters of oblivion, who have made pleaſure the buſt- 
neſs, end, and aim of your life! It is good to drown 
cares: but who would waſh away the remembrance 
ot a life of gaiety and pleaſure? 1 

Mrs. Mod. Diverſion was indeed the buſineſs of 
my life, but as to pleaſure I have enjoyed none ſince 
the novelty of my amuſements was gone off. Can 
one be pleaſed with ſeeing the ſame thing over and 
over again? Late hours and fatigue gave me the va- 
pours, ſpoiled the natural chearfulneſs of my temper, 
and even in youth wore away my youthful vivacity. 

Merc. If this way of life did not give you pleaſure, 


e hy did you continue in it? I ſuppoſe you did not 
think it was very meritorious. | Mo 
1 Mrs. Mod. I was too much engaged to think at 


al: fo far indeed my manner of life was agreeable 
enough. My friends always told me diverſions were 
ceſſary, and my doctor aſſured me diſſipation was 
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good for my ſpirits ; my huſband inſiſted that it wa 
not, and you know that one loves to oblige one's 
friends, comply with one's doctor, and contradi& 
one's huſband; and beſides I was ambitious to be 
thought du bon ton ee e 5 
| Merc. Bon ton ! what is that, Madam? Pray de. 
fine 1t. | oe eee eee 
Mrs. Mod. Oh Sir, excuſe me, it is one of the pr. 
vileges of the bon ton, never to define or be defined 
It is the child and the parent of jargon. It is — I can 
can never tell you what it is! but Iwill try to tell you 
what it is not. In converſation, it is not wit; in 
manners, it is not politeneſs: in behaviour it is not 
addreſs ; but it is a little hke them all. It can only 
belong to people of a certain rank, who live in a cer- 
tain manner, with certain perſons, who have not cer: 
tain virtues, and who have certain vices, and who 
inhabit a certain part of the town. Like a place by 
courteſy, it gets an higher rank than the perſon car 
claim, but which thoſe who have a legal title to pre- 
cedency dare not diſpute, for fear of being thought 
not to underſtand the rules of politeneſs. Now, vi, 
have told you as much as I know of it, though | 
have admired and aimed at it all my life. 
Merc. Then, Madam, you have waſted your time, 
faded your beauty, and deſtroyed your health, for 
the laudable purpoſes of contradicting your huſband, 
and being this ſomething and this nothing called tit 
bon ton. SS Uh. 
Mrs. Mod. What would you have had me do! 
| Merc. | will follow your mode of inſtructing. | 
will tell you what I would not have had you do. | 
would not have had you ſacrifice your time, your fe. 


ſon, and your duties, to faſhion and folly. * 
e 55 


3 — 


Du bon ton is a cant phraſe in the modern Frencl 
language for the faſhionable air of converſation a! 
manners. 1 W 
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not have had you neglect your huſband's happineſs, 
and your children's educatioo op. 

Mrs. Mod. As to the education of my daughters, I 
ſpared no expence; they had a dancing- maſter, mu- 
ſi· maſter, and drawing-maſter; and a French go- 


verneſs, to teach them behaviour and the French lan- 


8 „ oo 5 
Mere. So their religion, ſentiments, and manners, 


were to be learnt from a dancing-maſter, muſic-maſ- 
ter, and a chamber-maid ! Perhaps they might pre- 


pare them to catch the. bon ton. Your daughters muſt 
have been ſo educated as to fit them to be wives with- 
out conjugal affection, and mothers: without mgter- 
nal care. I am ſorry for the ſort of life they are n 
mencing, and for that which you have juſt conclud- 


ed. Minos is a ſour old gentleman, without the leaſt - 


ſmattering of the bon ton, and I am in a fright for 


you. The beft thing I can adviſe you is, to do in 


this world as you did in the other; keep happineſs in 
your view, but never take the road that leads to it. 
Remain on this ſide Styx; wander about without end 
or aim; look into the Elyſian fields, but never at- 
tempt to enter into them, leſt Minos ſhould puſh you 
nto Tartarus : for duties neglected may bring on a 
ſentence not much leſs ſevere than crimes committed. 


DIALOGUE XXVII. 
PLUTARCH. — CHARON. — And a modern Book - 
0s SELLER. 
Char. ERE is a fellow who is very unwilling 
to land in our territories. He ſays he is 


rich, has a great deal of buſineſs in the other world, 


and muſt needs return to it: he is ſo troubleſome and 
obſtreperous I know not what to do with him. Take 
im under your care therefore, good Plutarch; you 
vill eaſily awe him into order and decency by the ſu- 
periority an author has over a bookſeller. 
3 1 Boox/. 
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- Baok/. Am I got into a world ſo abſolutely the re. 
verſe of that I left, that here authors domineer over 
book/ellers ? Dear Charon, let me go back, and I vil 
pay any price for my paſſage. But, if I muſt ſtay, 
leave me not with any of thoſe who are ſtiled cigſicu 
autbors. As to you, Plutarch, I have a particular 
animoſity againſt you, for having almoſt occaſioned 
my ruin, When I firſt ſet up ſhop, underſtanding 
but little of buſineſs, I unadyiſedly bought an edition 
of your lives; a pack of old Greeks and Romans 
which coſt me a great ſum of money. I could never 
get off above twenty ſets of them. I ſold a few to 
the Univerſities, and ſome to Eaton and Weſtmin- 
ſter; for it is reckoned a pretty book for boys and 
under-graduates ; but, unleſs a man has the luck to 
light on a pedant, he ſhall not fell a ſet of them in 
twenty years, CCC 
Vlut. From the merit of the ſubjects, I had hoped 
another reception for my works; I will own indeed, 
that I am not always perfectly accurate in every cir- 
cumſtance, nor do I give ſo exact and circumſtantial 
a detail of the actions of my heroes, as may be ex- 
pected from, a biographer who has confined himſelf to 


one or two characters. A zeal to preſerve the memo- 


ry of great men, and to extend: the influence of ſuch 
noble examples, made me undertake more than | 
could accompliſh in the firſt degree of perfection 
but ſurely the characters of my. illuftrivus men are not 
ſo imperfectly ſketched, that they will not ſtand forth 
to all ages as patterns of virtue, and incitements to 
glory. My reflections are allowed to be deep and ſa- 
gacious; and what can be more uſeful to a reader 
than a wiſe man's judgment on a great man's con- 
duct? In my writings you will find no raſh cenſures, 
no undeſerved encomiums, no mean compliance with 
popular opinions, no vain oſtentation of critical ſkill, 
nor any affected fineſſe. In my parallels, which uſed 
to be admired as pieces of excellent judgment, I com- 
pare with perfect impartiality one great man wi 
7 E PENS another, 
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mother, and each with the rule of juſtice. If indeed 
atter ages have produced greater men and better 
writers, - my heroes and my works ought to give place 
to them. As the world has now the advantage of 
much better rules of morality than the unaſſiſted rea- 
ſon of poor Pagans could form, I do not wonder, that 
thoſe vices, which appeared to us as mere blemiſhes 
in great eharaCters, ſhould ſeem moſt horrid deformi- 
ties in the purer eyes of the preſent age: a delicacy 

do not blame, but admire and commend. And J 
muſt cenſure you for endeavouring, if you could pub- 


mo Uwe — way; W—_ > — 


ſuch as were defective. I rejoice at the preference 


ve me ſome account of thoſe perſons, who, in wiſ- 
dom, juſtice, valour, patriotiſm, have eclipſed my 
Solon, Numa, Camillus, and other boaſts of Greece 
d. Rome. N ee | 
Boot. Why, maſter Plutarch, you are talking 


ſuſtained by the coſtly edition of your books, was, 
be lives of the Highwaymen but I ſhould never have 
grown rich, if it had not been by publiſhing the lives 
F men that never lived. Tou muſt know, that though 
In all times it was poſſible to have a great deal of learn- 
ig and very little wiſdom, yet it is only by a modern 
Improvement in the att of writing, that a man may 
ad all his life and have no learning or knowledge at 


mportance. There is as natural a war between your 
en of ſcience and fools, as between the cranes and 
he pigmies of old. Moſt of our young men having 
&lerted to the fools, the party of the learned is near 


Mile they will not dare to peep out of their forts and 
neſſes at Oxford and Cambridge. There let them 
and ſtudy old muſty moraliſts, till one falls in 

1 | 2 love 


iſh better examples, to obtrude on your countrymen 


which they give to perfect and unallayed virtue ; and 
) ſs [ ſhall ever retain an high veneration for the illuſtri- 
1 {ous men of every age, I ſhould be glad you would 


Greek indeed. That work which repaired the loſs I 


l, which begins to be an advantage of the greateſt 


eing beaten out of the field; and I hope in a little 
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inſtance he had met with in hiſtory, and be betrayed 
into the aukwardneſs of introducing into his diſcourſ 


of inſtruction. As the preſent ſtudies throw no weight 


or gravity into diſcourſe and manners, the women ate 


different purpoſe indeed; for their military maxim 
teach to conquer, our's to yield; thoſe inflame th 
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love with the Greek, another with the Roman virtue: 


but our men of the world ſhould read our new books, 
which teach them to have no virtue at all. No hock 
is fit for a'gentleman's reading, which is not void of 
facts and of doctrines, that he may not grow a pedant 
in his morals or converſation. I look upon hiſtory (| 
mean real hiſtory) to be one of the worſt kinds «f 
ſtudy. Whatever has happened may happen again; 
and a well bred- man may unwarily mention a parall 


a Greek, a Roman, or even a Gothic name. But 
when a gentleman has ſpent his time in reading ad- 
ventures that never occurred, exploits that never were 
atchieved, and events that not only never did, but 
never can, happen, it is impoſſible that in life or in 
diſcourſe he ſhould ever apply them. A ſecret hiſs 
ry, in which there is no ſecret and no hiſtory, cannot 
tempt indiſcretion to blab, or vanity to quote; and 
by this means modern converſation flows gentle and 
eaſy, unincumbered with matter, and unburthene 


not afraid to read our books, which not ony diſpoſe 
to gallantry and coquetry, but give rules for them, 
Cæſar's Commentaries, and the account of Xeno. 
phon's expedition, are not more ſtudied by military 
commanders, than our novels are by the fair: toi 


vain and idle love of glory, theſe inculcate a noble 
contempt of reputation. The women have greate 
obligations to our writers, than the men. By tit 
commerce of the world, men might learn much d 
what they get from books; but the poor womel 
who in their early youth are confined and reſtrained 
if it were not for the friendly aſſiſtance of bod 
would remain long in an inſipid purity of mind, w! 
a diſcouraging reſerve of behaviour. 1 
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Nut. As to your men who have quitted the ſtudy 
of virtue for the ſtudy of vice, uſeful truth for ab- 
ſurd fancy, and real hiſtory for monſtrous fiction, I 
have neither _— nor compaſſion for them : but I 
am concerned for the women who are betrayed into 
theſe dangerous ſtudies; and I wiſh for their-ſakes I 
had expatiated more on the character of Lucretia and 
ſome other heroines, + 5 
Book/. I tell you, our women do not read in order 
to live or to die like Lucretia. If you would inform 
us, that a Billet-doux was found in her cabinet after 
her death, or give an hint as if Tarquin really ſaw 
her in the arms of a flave, and that ſhe killed herſelf, 
not to ſuffer the ſhame of a diſcovery, ſuch anecdotes 
yould ſell very well. Or if even by tradition, but bet- 
ter ſtill, if by papers in the Portian family, you could 
ſhew ſome probability that Portia died of dram-drink- 


f 


one; you would oblige the world very much; for you 
nag muſt know, that next to new-invented characters, 
dave are fond of new lights upon ancient characters; 
cal mean ſuch lights as ſhew a reputed honeſt man to 
thave been a concealed knave; an illuſtrious hero a 


pitiful coward, &c. Nay, we are fo fond of theſe 
kinds of information, as to. be pleaſed ſometimes to 
lee a character cleared from a vice or crime it has 
been charged with, provided the perſon concerned be 
actually dead. But in this caſe the evidence muſt be 
authentic, and amount to a demonſtration; in the 
other a detection is not neceſſary; a ſlight ſuſpicion 
= do, if it concerns a really good and great cha- 
ater, | | 
Nut. I am the more ſurpriſed at what you ſay of 
tte taſte of your contemporaries, as | met with a 
Frenchman who aſſured me that leſs than a century 
go he had written a much admired life of Cyrus un- 
ler the name of Artamenes, in which he aſcribed to 
im far greater actions than thoſe recorded of him by 
Nenophon and Herodotus; and that many of the 
bat heroes of hiſtory had been treated in the ſame 
7, manner; 


a 
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manner; 'that empires were gained and battles decid- 
ed by the valour of a ſingle man, imagination be 
ſtowing what nature has denied, and the ſyſtem d 


human affairs rendered impoſſible. 
-  Bodkf. J aſſure you theſe books were very uſeful t 
the authors and their bookſellers : and for whoſe bene 
fit befides ſhould a man write ? Theſe romances were 
very faſhionable, and had a great fale : they fell i 
luckily with the humour of the age. 
Nut. Monſieur Scuderi tells me they were written 
in the times of vigour and ſpirit, in the evening d 
the gallant days of chivalry, which, thouglłr then de 
clining, had left in the hearts of men a warm gon 
of courage and heroiſm; and they were to be calle 
to books, as to battle, by the ſound of the trumpet: 
he ſays too, that, if writers had not accommodate 
themſelves to the prejudices of the age, and written 
of bloody battles and deſperate encounters, the 
works would have been eſteemed too effeminate a 
amuſement for gentlemen. Hiſtories of chivalry, 
inſtead of enervating, tend to invigorate the mind 
and endeavour to raiſe human nature above the con 
dition which is naturally preſcribed to it; but as find 


juſtice, patriot motives, prudent counſels, and a di 


Paſſionate choice of what upon the whole is fitteſt and 
beſt, do not direct theſe heroes of romance, they cat- 
not ſerve for inſtruction and example, like the great 
characters of true hiſtory. It has ever been my opt 
nion, that only the clear and ſteady light of truti 
can guide men to virtue, and that the leſſon which 
impraicable muſt be unuſeful. Whoever ſhall de 
ſign to regulate his conduct by theſe viſionary cl 

racters will be in the condition of ſuperſtitious peo 
ple, who chuſe rather to act by intimations they fe 
ceive in the dreams of the night, than by the fobt 


counſels of morning meditation. Yet I confels t 


has been the practice of many nations to incite Mt 
fo virtue by relating the deeds of fabulous heroes; bu 
ſurely it is the cuſtom only of your's to.incite them" 
FISTS: - : | Wk 
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DIALOGUE XX VII 6a 
it by the hiſtory of fabulous ſcoundrels, Men of 
Fele . — ſoared into the regions of fancy 
bring back Aſtrea: you go thither in ſearch of Pan- 
pra; oh diſgrace to letters! O ſhame to the Muſes} 

Buokſ.. You exprels great indignation at our preſent 
ce of writers; but believe me the fault lies chiefly 
n the fide of the readers. As Monſieur Scuderi ob- 
rved to you, authors muft comply with the manners 
nd diſpoſition of thoſe who are to read them. 
here muſt be a certain ſympathy between the book. 
nd the reader, to create a good liking. Would you 
eſent a modern fine gentleman who is negligently 
ling in an eaſy chair, with the /abours of Hercules 
r his recreation ? or make him climb the Alps with 
annibal, when he is expiring with the fatigue of laft 
ight's ball? Our readers muſt be amuſed, flattered, 
othed ; ſuch adventures muſt be offered to them as 

ey would like to have a ſhare in. ; 

Nut. It ſhould be the firſt object of writers, to 
prreft the vices and follies of the age. I will allow 
much compliance with the mode of the times as 
ll make truth and good morals agreeable. Your 
we of fictitious characters might be turned to good 
upoſe, if thoſe prefented to the public were to be 
med on the rules of religion and morality. It 

uſt be confeſſed; that hiſtory, being employed only 
bout illuſtrious perſons, public events, and celebra- 

d ations, does not ſupply us with ſuch inſtances of 
omeſtic merit as one could wiſh: our heroes are 
neat in the field and the ſenate, and act well in great 
nes on the theatre of the world: but the idea of a 
nan, who in the filent retired path of life never de- 
ates into vice, who conſiders no ſpectator but he 

ſcient Being, and ſollicits no applauſe but Bis ap- 
robation, is the nobleſt model that can be exhibited 
o mankind, and would be of the moſt general uſe. 

xmples of domeſtic virtue would be more particu- 
iy uſeful to women than thoſe of great heroines. 
Ee virtues of women are blaſted by the breath of 

| 1 public 
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public fame, as flowers that grow on an eminenoe 
= are faded by the ſun and wind, which expand then, 

But true female praiſe, like the muſic of the ſphers 
ariſes from a gentle, a conſtant, and an equal progreſ 
in the path marked out for them by their great Cres 
tor; and, like the heavenly harmony, it is not adap. 
ed to the groſs ear of mortals, but is reſerved for the 
delight of higher beings, by whoſe wiſe laws they 

were ordained to give a filent light, and ſhed a mill 
benignant influence on the world. 

Bookſ. We have had ſome Engliſh and Frenc 
. writers who aimed at what you ſuggeſt. In the ſup 
poſed character of Clariſſa, (ſaid a clergyman to me 
a few days before I left the world) one finds the dig 
nity of heroiſm tempered by the meekneſs and humi- 
 lity of religion, a perfect purity of mind and fandit 
of manners: in that of Sir Charles Grandiſon, a nc 
ble pattern of every private virtue, with ſentiments 
ſo exalted as to render him equal to every public dutj. 
Plut. Are both theſe characters by the ſame author! 
 Bookſ. Ay, mafter Plutarch; and what will ſurpriz 
you more, this author has printed for me. 
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| Plut.: By what you fay, it is pity he ſhould pri * 2 
any work but his own. Are there no other au tho itings 
who write in this manner? n ON 
Boot. Ves, we have another writer of theſe imag- Tax 
nary hiſtories; one who has not long ſince deſcended . For 

do theſe regions: his name is Fielding; and his wort ch Foley: 
as I have heard the beſt judges ſay, have a true (pin 7. 
of comedy, and an exact repreſentation of natut, 
with fine moral touches, He has not indeed given 
leſſons of pure and conſummate virtue, but he h | 
expoſed. vice and meanneſs with all the powers of f. . 
dicule; and we have ſome other good wits who hate 7 Ing 


exerted their talents to the purpoſes you approne. 
Monſieur de Marivaux, and ſome other French v. 
ters, have alſo proceeded much upon the fame pla 
with a ſpirit and elegance which give their works 10 


mean rank among the belles lettres. I will own * 
LE : Wheel 


lots In \ 
(ef. C 


me to 


hen there is wit and entertainment enough in a book 


Char. I think, Plutarch, you have made this gen- 
man a little more humble, and now I will carry him 


te reſt of his journey. But he is too frivolous an 
pe aimal to prefent to wiſe Minos. I wiſh Mercu 

the ere here; he would damn him for his dulneſs. I 
ve a good mind to carry him to the Danaides, and 


ave him to pour water into their veſſels, which, like 
s late readers, are deſtined to eternal emptineſs. Or 


cen chain him to the rock, fide to ſide. by Prome- 
. beus, not for having attempted to ſteal celeſtial fire, 
mn: order to animate human forms, but for having en- 
ig jeavouregd to extinguiſh that which Jupiter had im- 


arted ? or ſhall we conſtitute him fri/eur to Tiſi- 
hone, and make him curl up her locks with his ſa- 
res and hbels? _ . 
Plut. Minos does not eſteem any thing fiſyolous 
lat affects the morals of mankind; he puniſhes au- 
ors as guilty of every fault they have countenanc- 


ounces heavy vengeance for the injuries which virtue 


itings. 


The Four following DraLoGuEs, not printed in the 
Twenty-five. 


"I -. DIALOGUE xx 
f. | 1 
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PuysL1vs CoRNELIuUS ScipIO AFRICANUS. 
Calus Jorivs Cæs AR. | 


1 Kip. A 8, Cæſar! how unhappily did you end 
* 141 a life made illuſtrious by the greateſt ex- 
at tots in war, and moſt various civil talents! 


ome to her generals? did not he reproach her with 
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o make it ſell, it is not the worfe for good morals. 
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d, and every crime they have encouraged ; and de- 


r the virtuous have ſuffered in conſequence of their 


three firſt Editions, are by the Author of the firſt - 


Cef. Can Scipio wonder at the ingratitude of 
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peace had been iniquitouſly rejected, made myſelf 
maſter of a ſtate, which knew fo ill how to recom- 


ol ſome whom I had moſt obliged and loved, again 


SGͤcip. You fay you ted your victorious troops to 
Rome— How were they pour troops ? 1 thought the noderat 


the ſenate, that a veteran army, affectionately attach. 


above all other nations, that it might become a riche 
prey to its own rebel ſoldiers, and their ambitiol 
commanders? | | 


could tamely fubmit to deſcend from their triumph 


it in the epitaph he ordered to be inſcribed upon his 


tomb at Liternum, that mean village in Campania the off 


to which ſhe had driven the conqueror of Hannibal Milſion: 
and of Carthage? Ialſo, after ſubduing her moſt day. 
gerous enemies, the Helvetians, the Gauls, and the over H 
Germans, after raiſing her name to the higheſt pitch 
of glory, ſhould have been deprived of my province, 
reduced to live as a private man, under. the power df 
my enemies and the enviers of my greatneſs ; nay, kl! diſh 
brought to a trial, and condemned by the judgmenWMRoman 
of a faction, if I had not led my victorious troops v ory, 
Rome, and by their aſſiſtance, after all my offers ofs, y 


penſe ſuperior merit. Refentment of this, together 
with the ſecret machinations of envy, produced not 
long afterwards a conſpiracy of ſenators, and even 


my life, which they bafely took away by aſlaflin-BWrouch 1 
A | | | | 


Roman armies had belonged to. the republic, not to 
their generals. J ne 

Cz/. They did ſo in your time. But before I cant his c. 
to command them, Marius and Sylla had taught them, 
that they belonged to their generals. And [I taugit 


ed to its leader, could give him all the treaſures and 

honours of the ſtate without aſking their leave. 
Scip. Juſt gods! Did I then deliver my country from 

the invading Carthaginian, did I exalt/it by victoſe 


. Gef. How could it be otherwiſe? was it poſſible Wer, n 
that the conquerors of Europe, Afia, and Africk 


Chariots, and become ſubject to the authority of pit 
tors and conſuls, elected by a populace corrupteC f 
| | 25 nn 
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bribes, or enſlaved to a confederacy of factious no- 
bles, who, without regard to merit, conſidered all 
the offices and dignities of the ſtate as hereditary poſ- 
eſions belonging to their families 

ip. If I thought it no diſhonour, after triumphing 
wer Hannibal to lay down my faſces, and obey, as all 

y anceſtors had done before me, the magiſtrates of 
the republic; ſuch a conduct would not have diſho- 
oured either Marius, or Sylla, or Cæſar. But you 
l diſnonoured yourſelves, when, inſtead of virtuous 
Romans, ſuperior to your fellow-citizens in merit and 
glory, but equal to them in a due ſubjection to the 
ws, you became the enemies, the invaders, and the 
rants of your country. e 


Ce. Was I the enemy of my country, in giving it 
ruler fit to ſupport all the majeſty and weight of its 
mpire? did I invade it, when I marched to deliver 
e people from the uſurped dominion and infolence 
f a few ſenators ? was I a tyrant, becauſe I would not 
ouch under Pompey, and let him be thought my /u- 


erior, when I felt he was not my equal? 

Sip. Pompey had given you a noble example of 
noderation, in twice diſmiſſing the armies, at the 
kad of which he had performed ſuch illuſtrious acti- 
"ns, and returning, a private citizen, into the boſom 
If his country. en 1 

Cz/. His moderation was a cheat. He believed 
at the authority his victories had gained him would 

ake him effectually maſter of the commonwealth, 
tnout the help of thoſe armies. But finding it diffi- 
ut to ſubdue the united oppoſition of Craſſus and 
de, he leagued himſelf with us; and, in conſequence 
| that league, we three governed the empire. But, 
fer the death of Craſſus, my glorious atchievements 

\ubduing the Gauls raiſed ſuch a jealouſy in him, 
mathe could no longer endure me as a partner in his 

* nor could I ſubmit to degrade myſelf into his 
ect. 8 FEE | 
Sp. Am I then to underſtand, that the civil war 

| {341 | | | you 
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you engaged in was really a mere conteſt, whetk 
| you or Pompey ſhould remain ſole Jord of Rome 1 


ſenate, to lay down my arms, if Pompey at the fan 


fly from Rome, diſguiſed in the habit of ſlaves, an 


mans, againſt the tyranny of Pompey and his lawl 


Tell me then, on the iſſue of this honourable ente 


5, £0 I — ͤ — 3 


no oppoſition remaining to obſtruct your intentions 


R ä 


body 


ſar Comment. de Bello Civili, 1. i. 


., Cz/. Not ſo — for I offered, in my letters to f 


time would lay down his, and leave the republic 
freedom *. Nor did I reſolve to draw the (word, ti 
not only the ſenate, oyerpowered- by the fear of PH nes. 
pey and his troops, had rejected theſe offers, but tu 
tribunes of the people, for legally and juſtly interpiM 

ing their authority in my behalf, had been forced iſh; 


take refuge in my camp, for the ſafety of their per 
ſons. My camp was therefore the aſylum of per 
cuted liberty ; and my army fought to avenge th 
violation of the rights and majeſty of. the people, 
much as to defend the dignity of their genera] unjul 
ly oppreſſed. E 
Scip. You would therefore have me think, th 
you contended for the equality and liberty of the f 
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adherents. In (uch a war I myſelf, if J had livedu 
your times, would have willingly been your lieutenant 


prize, when you had ſubdued all your foes, and ha 


did you eſtabliſn that liberty for which you fought ? dc 

ou reſtore the republic to what it was in my time 
Caſ. I took the neceſſary meaſures to ſecure to m 
ſelf the fruits of my victories; and gave a head tt 
the empire, which could neither ſubſiſt without one 
nor find another fo well ſuited to the greatneſs of i 


Scip. There the true character of Cæſar was ſet 
unmaſkced.Vou had managed ſo ſkilfully in the ma 
ſures which preceded the civil war, your offers welt 
ſo ſpecious, and there appeared ſo much violence | 


the conduct of your enemies, that if you. had fall 


See Plutarch and Suetonius in Vit. Czſaris E obliges 
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etl: that war, poſterity might have doubted, whether 
ou were not a victim to the intereſts of your coun- 
ry. But your ſucceſs, and the deſpotiſm you after- 
ſy y Pen n 
wards exerciſed, took off thoſe diſguiſes, and ſnewed 
early, that the aim of all your actions was tyranny. 
Cæſ. Let us not deceive ourſelves with ſounds and 
W115. That great minds ſhould aſpire to ſovereign 
Dower, is a fixed law of nature. It is an injury to 
paß mankind, if the higheſt abilities are not placed in the 
cheſt ſtations. Had you, Scipio, been kept down 
y the republican jealouſy of Cato the cenſor, Hanni- 
bal would have never been recalled out of Italy, nor 
defeated in Aﬀrick. And if I had not been treache- 
rouſly murdered by the daggers of Brutus and Caſſius, 
my ſword would have avenged the defeat of Craſſus, 
and added the empire of Parthia to that -of Rome. 
Nor was my government tyrannical, It was mild, 
humane, and bounteous. The world would have 
been happy under it, and wiſhed its continuance : 
but my death broke the pillars of the public tranquil- 
iy, and brought upon the whole empire a direful 
1a scene of calamity and confuſion. 3 
Kip. You ſay that great minds will naturally af- 
pire to ſovereign power. But, if they are good, as 
well as great, they will regulate their ambition by the 
aus of their country. The laws of Rome permitted 
me to aſpire to the conduct of the war againſt Car- 
thage; but they did not permit you to turn her arms 
againſt herſelf, and ſubject her to your will. The 
breach of one law of liberty is a greater evil to a na- 
tion than the loſs of a province; and, in my opinion, 
the conqueſt of the whole world would not be enough 
to compenſate for the total loſs of their freedom. 
Cæſ. You talk finely, Africanus — but aſk yours 
kif, whether the height and dignity of your mind, 
that noble pride which accompanies the magnanimi- 
ty of a hero, could always ſtoop to a nice conformi- 
ty with the laws of your country? is there a law of 
iderty more eſſential, more ſacred, than that which 
obliges every member of a free community to ſub- 


mit himſelf to a trial, upon a legal charge brought 
_ againſt him for a public miſdemeanour ? in wht 


tribune of the people, who charged you with embez, 


Had your victory procured you an exemption fron 


a trial, but I diſdained to plead in vindication of 4 


by any other proo | 
But I made no reſiſtance I I kindled no civil og ; 


8 
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manner did you anſwer a regular accuſation from 


zling the money; of the ſtate ? You told your judge, 


that en that day you had vanguiſbed Hannibal and Cart Ce, 
and bade them follow yon to the temples to give tha ally h. 
Io the gods, Nor could you ever be brought to ſtand Cato: 
a legal trial, or juſtify thoſe accounts, which you hai he did 
torn in the ſenate, when they were queſtioned there Mi ment i 
E magiſtrates in the name of the Roman peo ſume, 

e. Was this acting like the ſubject of a free ſtate?! whic 


juſtice? had it given into your hands the money 
of the republic without account? If it had, ya 
were ting of Rome. Pharſalia, Thapſus, and Mund, 
could do no mare for me, | 


Scip. I did not queſtion the right of bringing men 


character ſo: unſpotted as mine. My whole life had 
been an anſwer to that infamous charge. 

Cæſ. It may. be ſo; and, for my part, I admire 
the magnanimity of your behaviour. But [I ſhould 
condemn 1t as repugnant and deſtructive to liberty, 
if I did not pay more reſpect to the dignity of a great 
general, than to the forms of a democracy, or tit 
rights of a tribune. > 

Sip. You are endeavouring to confound my caule 
with your's; but they are exceedingly different. You 
apprehended a ſentence of condemnation againſt you 
for ſome part of your conduct *, and, to prevent i, BW Cæ/. 
made an impious war on your country, and reduced Pompe 
her to ſervitude. I truſted the juſtification of my al- Ml or leſs 1 
fronted. innacence to the opinion of my judges, ſcorn BM it was! 
ing to plead for myſelf againſt a charge unſupported M part in 

"prick bare ſuſpicions and ſurmiſes than Yi 


ama... q 2 - 1 . „ 
” OO Yor * " V CS * 


auetonius in Cæſare. 
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left Rome undiſt urbed in the enjoyment of her liber- 


ty; Had the malice of my accuſers been ever fo vi- 
olent, had it threatened my deſtruction, I ſhould 
have choſen much' rather to turn my ſword againſt my 


own boſom, than againſt that of my count. 


Ceſ. You beg the queſtion in ſuppoſing that I re- 


ally hurt my country by giving hera maſter. When 


Cato adviſed the ſenate to make Pompey /ole conſul *, 
he did it upon this principle, hat any kind of govern- 
nent is preferable to anarchy. The truth of this, I pre- 
ſume, no man of ſenſe will conteſt; and the anarchy, 
which that zealous defender of liberty ſo much ap- 


prehended, would have continued in Rome, if that 


power, which the urgent neceffity of the ſtate con- 
red upon me, had not removed it. * 

Kip. Pompey and you had brought that anarchy on 
the ſtate, in order to ſerve your own ends. It was 
owing to the corruption, the factions, and the violence, 
which you had encouraged, from an opinion that the 


ſenate would be forced to ſubmit to an abſolute power 


in your hands, as a remedy againſt thoſe intolerable 
evils, But Catojudged well in thinking it eligible to 
make Pompey /ole conſul rather than you dictator; 
becauſe experience had ſhewn, that Pompey reſpect- 
ed the forms of the Roman conſtitution, and, though 
he ſought, by bad means as well as good, to obtain 
the higheſt magiſtracies, and the moſt honourable 
commands, yet he laid them down again, and con- 
tented himſelf with remaining ſuperior in credit to 
ny other cnet ö 

Cæſ. If all the difference between my ambition and 
Pompey's was only, as you repreſent it, in a greater 
or leſs reſpect for the forms of the conſtitution, I think 
t was hardly becoming ſuch a patriot as Cato to take 
part in our quarrel, much leſs to kill himſelf rather 
than yield to my power. 


* 


See Plutarch, Life of Cæſar. 
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Sͤcip. It is eaſter to revive the ſpirit of liberty ina ¶ try. 
government where the forms of it remain unchanged Ml | ack 
than where they have been totally diſregarded and a. abſol 
boliſhed. But I readily own, that the balance of the Vas 
Roman conſtitution had been deſtroyed by the exceſ. MW cat 

five and illegal authority, which the people were in- to a 
| duced to confer upon Pompey, before any extraor. giſtre 
dinary honours or commands had been demanded by Han 
you, And that is, I think, your beſt excuſe. of ir 
Cæſ. Yes ſurely. — The favourers of the Manilia WW © 
law had an ill grace in defiring to limit the commiſi- not 1 
ons I obtained from the people, according to the f- Proce 
gour of certain obſolete republican laws, no more re- did I 
garded in my time than the Sybilline oracles, or the 
pious inſtitutions of Numa. _ _ - thing 
Seip. It was the misfortune of your time that they Pail 
were not regarded. A virtuous man would not take Airic 
from a deluded people ſuch favours as they ought I un 


l not to beſtow. I have a right to ſay this, becauſe [ uſe t 

| | chid the Roman people, when, over-heated by gra- wealt 

} titude for the ſervices I had done them, they defired Cs 
[| to make me perpetual conſul and diftator *. Hear Pelan 
: this, and - bluſh. — What I refuſed to accept, yo ſcurit 
\ ſnatched by force. great. 
ö Cæſ. Tiberius Gracchus reproached you with the Sci 
| inconſiſtency of your conduct, when, after refuſing the u 
| theſe offers, you ſo little reſpefted the Tribunitian JF fetrer 
I authority. But thus it muſt happen. We are nati- been 

Il rally fond of the idea of liberty, till we come to ſuffer But t. 

| | by it, or find it an impediment to ſome predominant ed m. 
or . paſſion; and then we wiſh to controul it, as you did and p 
moſt deſpotically, by refuſing to ſubmit to the juſtice i Cen! 
i of the ſtate. i | Worn 
i Scipio. I have anſwered before to that charge. Tr equa] 
| berius Gracchus hitfiſelt, though my perſonal enemy, pire © 
| thought it became him to ſtop the proceedings againſt ty un 

me: not for my ſake, but for the honour of my coun- — 
| | | try, Letter 


6 4 9 — 
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try, whoſe dignity ſuffered with mine. Nevertheleſs 


abſolutely blameleſs. The generous pride of virtue 
was too ſtrong in my mind. It made me forget I was 
creating a dangerous precedent, in declining to plead 
to a legal accuſation, brought againſt me by a ma- 
giſtrate inveſted with the majeſty of the whole Ro- 
man people. It made me unjuſtly accuſe my country 
of ingratitude, when ſhe had ſhewn herſelf grateful 
even beyond the true bounds of pee and juſtice, by 
f. not inflicting upon me any penalty for ſo irregular a 
i. WI proceeding. But, at the ſame time, what a proof 


re did I give of moderation, and reſpect for her liberty, 


he WW when my utmoſt reſentment could impel me to no- 
2 thing more violent than a voluntary retreat, and quiet 


ey baniſhment of myſelf from the city of Rome! Scipio 


ke MW Africanus offended, and living a private man, in a 
ht country-houſe at Liternum, was an example of more 
e uſe to ſecure the equality of the Roman common- 
+. MW wealth, than all the power of its tribunes. | 

red Cæſ. I had rather have been thrown down the Par- 
ear peian rock, than have retired, as you did, to the ob- 
ou ſcurity of a village, after acting the firſt part on the 
greateſt theatre of the world. | : 
he Scip. An uſurper exalted on the higheſt throne of 


no the univerſe is not fo glorious as I was in that obſcure 
jan MW [etirement. I hear indeed, that you, Cæſar, have 
tu- WI been derfied by the flattery of ſome of your ſucceſſors. 


fer But the impartial judgment of — has conſecrat- 
ant ed my name, and ranks me in the firſt claſs of heroes 


did and patriots : whereas the higheſt praiſe her records, 
ice even under the dominion uſurped by your family, have 


given to you, is, that your courage and talents were 
Ti- <qual to the object your ambition aſpired to, the em- 
ny, Ml Pre of the world; and that you exerciſed a ſovereign- 
oft ty unjuſtly acquired with a magnanimous. clemency. 


un- But it would have been better for your country, and 


beiter for mankind, if you had never exiſted. 
1% 5 DIA- 


[ acknowledge, my conduct in that buſineſs was not 
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Pl. A ro. — Diodzg NES. 


LAT O, ſtand off. — A true philoſopher, 
155 as I was, is no company for a courtier of 
the tyrant of Syracuſe. I would avoid you, as one 
infected with the moſt noiſome of plagues, the plague 
of flavery. . On 

Plato. He, who can miſtake a brutal pride and fi- 
vage indecency. of manners for freedom, may natu- 
rally think that the being in a court (however virtu. 
ous one's conduct, however free one's language there) 
is ſlavery. . But I was taught by my great maſte, 
the incomparable Socrates, that the buſineſs of true 
Philoſophy is to-conſult and promote the happineſs of 
ſociety. She muſt not therefore be confined to a tu 
or a cell, Her ſphere is in ſenates, or the cabinets of 
kings. While your ſect is employed in ſnarling at the 
great, or buffooning with the vulgar, ſhe is counſel- 
ling thoſe who govern nations, infuſing into their minds 
humanity, juſtice, temperance, and the love of true ¶ tructio 
glory, lang their paſſions, when they tranſport der him 
them beyond the bounds of virtue, and fortifying 
their reaſon by the antidotes ſhe adminiſters againſt 

the poiſon of flattery. EET 
Diog. You mean to have me underſtand, that you 
went to the court of the Younger Dionyſius, to give 
him antidotes againſt the poiſon of flattery. But I ſaj 
he ſent for you only to ſweeten the cup, by mixing it 
more-agreeably, and rendering the flavour more de- 
licate. His vanity was too nice for the nauſeous com- 
mon draught; but your ſeaſoning gave it a reliſh, 
which made it go down moſt-delightfully, and intox- 
icated him more than ever. Oh! there is no flattere! Mar 
half ſo dangerous to a prince as a fawning philoſopher: Nfiot of e 
Plato. If you call it fawning, that I did not _ yok d 
| him Dior. 
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Dein 
tim with ſuch unmannerly rudeneſs as you did Alex- 
ander the Great, when he viſited you at Athens, I 
have nothing to ſay. But, in truth, I made my com- 


regarded only myſelf, but that I might be uſeful both 
tw him and to his people. I endeavoured to give a 


whoever will ſerve mankind, but more eſpecially prin- 
es, muſt compound with their weakneſſes, and take 
t; much pains to gain them over to virtue, by an ho- 
neſt and prudent complaiſanee, as others do to ſeduce 
them from it, by a criminal adulation, =» 
Diog. A little of my-ſagacity would have ſhewn 
you, that, if this was your purpoſe, your labour was 
oft in that court. Why did you not go and preach 
chaſtity to Lais? A philoſopher in a brothel, reading 
k&ures on the beauty of continence and decency, is 
not a more ridiculous animal, than a philoſopher in 
the cabinet, or at the table of a tyrant, deſcanting on 
liberty and public ſpirit! What effect had the leſſons 


Great, a prince far more capable of receiving in- 


we ſtruction than the Younger Dionyſius? did they hin- 
rt Mer him from killing his beſt friend, Clitus, for ſpeak- 
ng Jing to him with freedom; or from fancying himſelf 
iſt Ia god, becauſe he was adored by the wretched ſlaves 


he had vanquiſhed-? When I deſired him not to fland 
berween me and the ſun, I humbled his pride more, 
and conſequently did him more good, than Ariſtotle 
tad done by all his forma] precepts. ol 
Plato, Yet he owed to thoſe precepts, that, not- 
withſtanding his exceſſes, he appeared not unworthy 
of the empire of the world. Had the tutor of his 
youth gone with him into Aſia, and continued always 
it his ear, the authority of that wiſe and virtuous 
man might have been able to ſtop him, even in the 
Not of conqueſt, from giving way to thoſe paſſions 
mach diſhonoured his character. | 
Digg. If he had gone into Aſia, and had not . 
a oo | ._  _ re 


any agreeable to him, not for any mean ends which 


right turn to his vanity; and know, Diogenes, that 


of your famous difciple Ariſtotle upon Alexander the 
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deputy, have been put to death for high treaſol. 


well underſtood, and made your court to the vulgar, 


If her endeavours to do good prove unſucceſsful, ſhe 


their minds to a due obedience of laws and reverence 
of magiſtrates; or if ſhe can form a Timoleon, or 


how meritorious is the work! One king, nay one 


_ magiſtrates, that ever lived upon earth. 
of ug taming wild beaſts. A wild beaſt brought to 


animal than he was in his natural ſtate of ferocitj. 


ou {| 
s 40 P 
them t 
heir ir 
ſtruct 1 
ow te 
ould 
the fee 
yhoſe 
s the t 
Plat, 
js deſtr 
an ſu 


tered the king as obſequiouſly as Hæpheſtion, be 
would, like Caliſthenes, whom he ſent thither as his 


The man who will not flatter, muſt live independen, 
as I did, and prefer a tub to a palace. 

Plato. Do you pretend, Diogenes; that, becauſe 
you were never in a court, you never flattered ? Hoy 
did you gain the affection of the people of Athens 
but by ſoothing their, ruling — ag the deſire of 
hearing their ſuperiors. abuſed ? Your cynic railing 
was to them the. moſt. acceptable flattery. This you 


always envious and malignant, by trying to lower al 


dignity and confound all order: you made your 01 
court, I ſay, as ſervilely, and with as much offence * £ 


to virtue, as the baſeſt flatterer ever did to the moſt 
corrupted prince. But true philoſophy will diſdain 
to as. either of theſe parts. Neither in the aſſem. 
blies of the people, nor in the cabinets of kings, wil 
ſhe obtain favour by fomenting any bad diſpoſitions 


ellary 
ernme 
govern 
ally, a 
Ich 


will retire with honour, as an honeſt phyſician H n. 


departs from the houſe of a patient, whoſe dil 10 
temper he finds incurable, or who refuſes to take x 
the remedies he preſcribes. But if ſhe ſucceeds; if, tay 
like the muſic of Orpheus, her ſweet perſuaſions can 7 


mitigate the ferocity of the multitude, and tame 


a Numa Pompilius, to the government of a tate, 
miniſter, or counſellor of ſtate, imbued with her pre- 
cepts, is of more value than all the ſpeculative, te. 
tired philoſophers, or cynical revilers of princes and 

Diog. Don't tell me of the muſic of Orpheus, and 


crouch and lick the hand of a maſter, is a much viler 


You 


DTALOGUE” XXX. 7": gg 
ou ſeem to think, that the buſineſs of philoſophy 
is to poliſÞ men into ſlaves; but I ſay, it is to teach 
them to aſſert, with an untamed and generous ſpirit, 
their independence and freedom: You profeſs to in- 
ruct thoſe who want to ride their fellow-creatures, 
ow to do it with an eaſy and gentle rein; but I 


* rould have them thrown off, and trampled under 
nM e feet of all their deluded or inſuked equals, on 


zhoſe backs they have mounted. Which of us two 
the trueſt friend to mankind? _ 188 
Plato. According to your notions, all government 
deſtructive to liberty ; but I think that no liberty 
an ſubſiſt without government. A ſtate of ſociety 
s the natural ſtate of mankind. They are impelled 
to it by their wants, their infirmities, their affections. 
The laws of ſociety are rules of life and action ne- 
eſary to ſecure their happineſs in that ſtate. Go- 
ernment is the due enforcing of thoſe laws. That 
government is the beſt, which does this moſt effectu- 
ly, and moſt equally ; and that people is the freeſt, 
hich is moſt ſubmiſſively obedient to ſuch: a go- 
vernment. 1 | . 
Diog. Shew me the government which makes no 
other uſe of its power than duly to enforce the laws 


a r fociety, and I will own it is intitled to the moſt ab- 
an M'oute ſubmiſſion from all its ſubjects. 


Plato. I cannot ſhew you perfection in human in- 
itutions. It is far more eaſy to blame them than it is 
0amend them: much may be wrong in the beſt : 
but a good man reſpects the laws and the magiſtrates 

ff his country. = — 
Digg. As for the laws of my country, I did ſo far 
eſpect them, as not to philoſophiſe to the prejudice 
f the firſt and greateſt principle of nature and of 
dom, ſelf-preſervation. Though I loved to prate 
about high matters as well as Socrates, I did not chuſe 
o drink hemlock after his example. But you might 
is well have bid me love an ugly woman, becauſe ſhe 
as dreſt up in the gown of Lais, as reſpect a fool or 
| e a knave, 


4 
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a knave, becauſe he was attired in the robe of a m. 

oiftrate. CFC 

_ Plate. All I deſired of you was, not to amuſe you. frud 
ſelf and the populace by throwing dirt upon the robe ¶ thirt 
of a magiſtrate, merely becauſe he wore that robe, Wil 4 
and you did not. „„ P 
Diqog. A philoſopher cannot better difplay his wil. D 
dom, than by throwing contempt on that pageantry, ¶ imp 
which the ignorant multitude gaze at with a ſenſelels ¶ in E. 
veneration. ; | 3 . Y onio! 

Plato. He who tries to make the multitude venera: and 
nothing, is more ſenſeleſs than they. Wiſe men have preſu 
endeavoured to excite an awful reverence in the minds ¶ no 
of the vulgar for external ceremonies and forms, in WM owe 
order to ſecure their obedience to religion and g- Unfo 
vernment, of which theſe are the ſymbols. Can bre 
philoſopher deſire to defeat that good purpoſe ? rligi 
Diog. Yes, if he ſees it abuſed to ſupport the evi Al yi 
- purpoſes of ſuperſtition and tyranny” © reſpec 
Plato. May not the abuſe be corrected without WW P, 
loſing the benefit? is there no difference between 77. d t 
formation and deſtruction? | ruler « 
Diog. Half-meafures do nothing. He who deſires ng 
to reform muſt not be afraid 20 pull down. gon, 
| Plato. I know that you and your ſect are for pulli Wil end o 
down every thing that is above your own level, Pride rove 


and envy are the motives that ſet you all to work 
Nor can one wonder that paſſions, the influence of Dog 
which is ſo general, ſhould give you many diſciple Wi: Py 
and many admirers. EE 2 9 
Diog. When you have eſtabliſhed your republic, i 
you will admit me into it, I promife you to be ber 
a molt reſpetiful fubjet. | 
Plato, I am conſcious, Diogenes, that my repulli * 
was imaginary, and could never be eſtabliſhed. But A 
they ſhew as little knowledge of what is practicable in | 
politics, as 1 did in that book, who ſuppoſe that tit 
liberty of any civil ſociety can be maintained by the 
deſtruction of order and decency, or promoted I 
the petulance of unbridled defamation, Dig 


f 


DIALOGUE: 


Dag. 1 never knew any. „ at defa⸗ 
mation; when it fell on thoſe who diſſiked or ob- 
ſructed its meaſures; But I well remember, that the 
thirty tyrants at Athens called oppoſition 90 him the 
dftiuttion: of order and decency, : 2 form: row. 
Plato. Things are not altered by names. 

Diog. No- but names have 4 ſtraũge — — to 
impoſe on weak underſtandings. If, when you were 
n Egypt, you had laughed at the worſhip? of an 
onion, the prieſts would have called you an atheiſt, 
and the people would have ſtoned ybu. But I 
preſume,” that; to have the honour of being initiated 
nto the myſteries of tliat reverend 1 you 
bowed as low to it as any of their devout diſciples; 
Unfortunately my neck was not ſo:pliant, and there- 
fore Dwas never initiated into the myſteries either of 
religion; or government, but was feared; or: hated by 
all who 'houglit it their intereſt to make them be 
ſeſpected. nose 08 ANN £3, 

Plato. Your vatiry Gowns; its account in chat fear 
ind that hatred. The high prieſt of a deity, or the 
ruler of a ſtate, is much leſs diſtinguiſhed; from the 
wigar herd of mankind, than the ſcoffer at all reli- 
gion, and the deſpiſer of all dominion. But let us 
end our diſpute. I feel my folly in continuing to 
ague with one, who in reaſoning does not ſeek to 
come at truth, but merely to ſhew his wit. Adieu, 
Diogenes; * going to converſe with the ſnades 
of Pythagoras, Solon, and Bias. Fou ws, * with 

de or rol with len 
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4. 2 W could it happen, that Athens; after 
having-reteyered an equality with $ _— 

hould be forced to-ſubmit to the d8minion of Ma- 
N n cedon, 


and Deroſthenes at the head of her ſtate? 


form ſuch contrary” judgments concerning points of 


| Demo. My principles were the fume with you) 
ha 


effect this, was the great, the conſtant aim of ay 


the gold of Macedon had corrupted, and by Phocion, 
whom alone, of all the enemies to my ſyſtem, I mut 


brought into the field of Cheæronea an army equi v 


Athens was ruined, 


«| 
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cedon; when ſhe had two ſuch great men as Phocic 


|  Phoc, Ic happened becuiſe our opinions of ll +. 
Intereſts. in foreign affairs were totally different; i... 
which made us act with a conſtant and yernicioy . 5 
oppoſition, the one to the o tler. wh 
Aris. I with to hear from you both (if you vil 8 
indulge my curioſity) on what principles you coul ar 


ſuch moment to the ſafety of your country, which M 2 
you-equally loved. 15 


Ariſtides. I laboured to maintain the independence 
of Athens againſt the incroaching ambition of Mz 
cedon, as you had maintained it againſt that of Perſa 
T ſaw that our own ſtrength was unequal to the 
enterpriſe :- but what we could not do alone, I thought 
might be done by a union of the principal ſtates d 
Greece; ſuch a union as had been formed by you and 
Themiſtocles, in oppoſition to the Perſians, To 


ot b 
kindle 
tum: 
midat- 
ſtop y. 
Den 
nom 
are ap 
deople 
miniſte 
dem te 
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policy; and, though traverſed in it by many whom 


acquit of corruption, I ſo far ſucceeded, that! 


Philip's. The event was unfortunate ; but Ariſtide 
will not judge of the merits of a ſtateſman by tht 
accidents.of Wr. 

Phboc. Do not imagine, Ariſtides, that I was lf 
defirous than Demoſthenes to preſerve the inde- 
pendence and liberty of my country. But, before 
en gaged the Athenians in a war not ab/olutely neceſſat) 
I thought it proper to conſider what the event of 
battle would probably be. That which I fearcs, 
came to paſs: the Macedonians were victorious, 4" 


Demaſt. Would Athens not have been ruined if kr 
battle had been fought? Could you, Phocion, _ 


8 
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on y, to have our freedom depend on the mode- 


i ſafet 


= 


V 
n if bo confederacy had been formed to refilt his amby- 
it; tion . 4 ARC i i 4 1 4 Ern Il 


Pboc. I faw no wiſdom in accelerating the downfall 
of my Funny. by a raſh activity, in provoking the 
reſedtnient of 


LL a+ FLA 


u, the m 


rt6 that of. Macedon, the more you laboured 


4 tb induce us, by all the vehemence of your oratory, 
e fake ſuch meaſures as_tended to render Philip our 
gi eety, and exalperate him more againſt us than any 


other nation. T is I thought à raſh conduct. It was 
ot by orations that the dangerous war you had 


JOkihd1ed Gould finally be determined: nor did your 
* tumplis over me in an aſſembly of the people inti- 
rev tudate any Macedonian in the field of Chæronea, or 

| 0 


ſtop you yourſelf from flying out of that field. 
Denoſt. My flight from thence, I muſt own, was 
gnokninious to me; but it affects not the queſtion we 


* ae agitating now, whether the counſels I gave to the 


xeople of Athens, as-.a ſtateſman, and a public 
miniſter, were right or wrong, When firſt I excited 
ten to make war againſt Philip, the victories gained 
by Chibrias, in which, you, Phocion, had a. ſhare, 
particularly that of Naxos, which completely reſtored 
o us the empire of the ſea, had enabled us to maintain, 
ot only our own liberty, but that of all Greece, in 
de defence of which we had formerly acquired fo 
much glory, and which our anceſtors thought ſo 
"bats to the ſafety and independence of Athens. 
Millp's power was but. beginning, and ſupported 
elf more by craft than force. I ſaw, and I warned 
o countrymen, in due time, how impolitic it would 

| ; = be 
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be to ſuffer his machinations. to be carried on wit 
ſucceſs, and his ſtrength to increaſe by continui 
acquiſitions, without reſiſtance, I expoſed the weak. 
neſs of that narrow, that ſhort- ſighted policy, which 
looked no further than to our own immediate border, 
and imagined, that whatſoever lay out of thoſe bound; 
was foreign to our intereſts, and unworthy of ou 
care. The force of my remonſtrances rouzed the 
Athenians to a more vigilant conduct. Then it waz 
that the orators whom Philip had corrupted loudy 
inveighed againſt me, as alarming the people with 
imaginary dangers, and drawing them. into quarrels 
in which they had really no concern. This langungt, 
and the fair profeſſions of Philip, who was perfeciy 
ſkilled in the royal art of diſſembling, were often { 
prevalent, that many favourable opportunities 0 
| defeating his deſigns were unhappily loſt. Yet ſome 
times, by the — with which I animated tht 
Athenians and other neighbouring ſtates, I ſtopt the 
_ progreſs of his arms, and oppoſed to him ſuch ob- 
ſtacles, as coſt him much time and much labour to 
remove. You 3 Phocion, at the head 0 
fleets and armies ſent againſt him by decrees which! 
had propoſed, vanquiſhed his troops in Eubcea, and 
ſaved from him Byſantium, with other cities of ou 
allies on the coaſts of the Helleſpont, from whid 
you drove him with ſhame. _ = 
Phoc, The proper uſe of thoſe advantages was i! 
. ſecure a peace to Athens, which they inclined him ii 
keep. His ambition was checked; but his for 
were not ſo much diminiſhed, as to render it ſafe i 
provoke him to further hoſtilities. Ts 
| Demoſi, His courage and policy were indeed 6 
ſuperior to our's, that, notwithſtanding his defeats 
he was ſoon in a condition to purſue the great plan 
conqueſt and dominion, which he had formed loi 
before, and from which he never deſiſted. Ti» 
through indolence on our ſide, and activity on l 
things were brought to ſuch a criſis, that I * p 


th hope of delivering all Greece from his yoke; but by 


wil confederating againſt him the Athenians and the 


ab. Thebans; which league I effected. Was it not better 
ich © fight for the independence of our country in con- 
en, I junction with Thebes than alone? Would a battle loſt 
nd BY in Bœotia be fo fatal to Athens, as one loſt in our 
ou Bl own territory, and under our own walls? 
the Pboc. You may remember, _ — you were 
Vas, ing this ment, I deſired you, to con- 
Oi ie or where wer thouls Rake, Wade wo mea 
vit de conquerors: for, if we were vanquiſhed, all ſorts 
els Bi of evils and dangers would be inſtantly at our gates. 
2 45. Did not you tell me, Demoſthenes, when 
cul jou began to ſpeak you this ſubjeft, that you 
* brought into the field of Chæronea an army equal to 
8 | 
me Demoft I did, and believe that Phocion will not 
te contradict me. 1 5 

te . But though equal in number, it was, per- 
ob haps, much inferior to the Macedonians in valour and 
o military diſcipline, 1 . 
ene. The courage ſhewn by our army excited 
chi the admiration of Philip himſelf, and their diſcipline 
nd ws inferior to none in Greece. eee e 
ou Arif, What then occaſioned their defeat? 

nig Demo. The bad conduct of their generals, 

Ariſt. Why was the command not given to 
Phocion, whoſe abilities had been proved on ſo many 
ther occaſions ? was it offered to him, and did he 
refuſe to accept it? You are filent, Demoſthenes. I 
underſtand your filence. You are unwilling to tell 
me, that, having the power, by your influence over 
the people, to confer the command on what Athenian 
Jou pleaſed, you were induced, by the ſpirit of party, 
to lay aſide a great general, who had been always 
ſicceſsful, who had the chief confidence of your 
Tops and of your allies, in order to give it to men, 
zalous indeed for your meaſures, and full of military 
adour, but of little capacity or experience in the 


conduct 


Philip. How could you then be fo negligent of the 


you deprive them o 


only acqutt, but greatly applaud and admire you 
With the ſagacity of a moſt conſummate ftateſman, 
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the war out of Attica, which (let Phocion ſay what he 
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ſtances, as to juſtify an inaction, which might pro- 


better. Phocion thinks that a ſtate, which cannot 
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conduct of a War. Ton cannot | ead, that, if tha 


Phacion had led your troops againſt Fhilip, there was 
any danger of his baſely betraying lis uuf. - Phocion 
could not be atraitor, , You had ſeen him ferve the 
republic, and gopquer.for it in wars, the undertaking 
of which he had ſtrenuouſty oppoſed, in wars with 


ſafety of your country, as not to employ him in this, 
the moſt dangerous of all ſhe ever had waged ? If 
Chares and Lyſicles, the two generals, yau choſe to 
conduct it, had commanded the Grecian. forces at 
Marathon and Platza, we ſhould. have loſt thok 
battles. All the men whom you ſent to fight the 
Macedonians undet ſuch leaders, Were victims to the 
animoſity between you and Phocion, which made 

the neceſſary benefit of his wiſe 
direction. This I think the worſt blemiſh of your 
adminiſtration, In other parts of your conduct I not 


you penetrated the deepeſt deſigns of Philip; you 
ſaw all the dangers which threatened Greece from 
that quarter, while they were yet at a diſtance z you 
exhorted your countrymen to make a timely proviſion 
for their future ſecurity :; you ſpread the alarm through 
all the neighbouring ſtates z you combined the mol: 
powerful in a confederacy, with Athens; you carried 


will) was ſafer than meeting it there; you brought it, 
after all that had been done a the enemy to ſtrengthen 
himſelf and weaken us, after the loſs of Amphipolis, 
Olynthus, and Potidæa, the outguards of Athens; 
you brought it, I ſay, to the deciſion of a battle with 
equal forces. When this could be effected, there 
was evidently nothing ſo deſperate in our circum- 


bably make them worſe, but could not make them 


itſelf be the ſtrongeſt, ſhould live in friendſhip 


DTALOGUE MANI. 38. 
that power which is the ſtrongeſt. But in my opinion 
fuch friendfo1p is no better than ſervitude. It is more 
adviſrable to endeavour to ſupply what is wanting in 
our own ſtrength by a conjunction with others who 
xe equally in danger. This method of preventing 
the ruin of our country was tried by Demoſthenes. 
Nor yet did he neglect, by all practicable means, to 
wgment, at the ſame time, our internal reſources. 
[have heard, that when he found the public treaſure 
exhauſted, he repleniſhed it, with very great peril d 
himſelf, by bringing into it money appropriated be- 
fore to the entertainment of the people, againſt the 
expreſs prohibition of a popenr law, which made it 
death to propoſe the application thereof to any other 
uſe, This was virtue, this was true and genuine pa- 
— He owed all his importance and power in 
the ſtate to the favour of the people: yet, in order 
to ſerve the ſtate, he did not fear, at the evident ha- 
urd of his life, to offend their darling paſſion, and 
appeal againſt it to their reaſon, — '. 

Pboc. For this action I praiſe him. It was indeed 
fur more dangerous for a miniſter at Athens to violate 
that abſurd and extravagant law than any of thoſe of 
Solon, But, though he reſtored our finances, he 
wuld not reſtore our loſt virtue; he could not give 
that firm health, that vigour to the ſtate, which is 
the reſult of pure morals, of ſtrict order and civil 
iſcipline, of integrity in the old, and obedience in 
the young. I therefore dreaded a conflict with the 
blid ſtrength of Macedon, where corruption had yet 
made but a very ſmall progreſs, and was happy that 
Demoſthenes did not oblige me, againſt my own in- 
tnation, to be the general of ſuch a people in ſuch 


Arit. I fear that your juſt contempt of the greater 
umber of thoſe who compoſed the democracy, ſo 
Upuſted you. with this mode and form of govern- 
nent, that you were as averſe to ſerve under it, as 
ers, with leſs ability and virtue than you, were 
deſirous 


6 | 
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guy of: obtruding themſelves into its ſervice. But, 
h ſych a reluctance proceeds from a very noble 
cauſe, and ſeems agreeable: to the dignity of à gren 
mind in bad times, yet it is a fault-againſt the higheſt 
of moral obligations, the love of our country. For, 
how unworthy ſoever individuals may be, the public 
is always reſpectable, always dear to the virtuous, 
. Phoc, True: but no obligation can lie upon a ci 


tizen to ſeek a e — — he —— that 
utelebs to hig COUNtry, 


hie obtaining of it will. | 
Would you have had me ſalicit the command of a 
wt L believed would be beaten? + 


Anil. It is not permitted to a ſtate to deſpair of 
its ſafety, till its utmoſt efforts have been made with. 

out ſucceſs, If you had commanded the army at 
Cheæronea, you might poſſibly have changed the event 
of the day: but, if you had not, you would have 
died more honourably there, than in a priſon at 
Athens, betrayed by a vain confidence in the inſecure 


i . 
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Marcus AuxgLivs PHilLogornHus.——SERv1ts 
"al | Torres. ? | 


4 


_.  - SprviIvs Tullius. 


Es, Marcus, though I own you to have been 
- the firſt of mankind in virtue and goodnels 
though, while | you governed, philoſophy fat on tit 
_. throne, and diffuſed the benign influences of her ad- 
miniſtration over the whole Roman empire, yet, 4 
8 king, I might, perhaps, pretend to a merit eve" 
nere. 8 
Marcus Aure. That philoſophy you aſcribe to me 


77 


has taught me to feel my qwn defects, and to vol 
| 0 f SS N 1 8 ſr 
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ate the virtues of other men. Tell me therefore, 
in what conſiſted the ſuperiority of your merit az 4 


bing. 
Levin Tul. It conſiſted in this, hat ] gave my 
yeople freedom, I diminiſhed, I limited the kingly 
power, When it was placed in my hands. J need not 
tell you, that the plan of government inſtituted by 
me was adopted by the Romans, when they had 
ut MWiriven out Tarquin, the deſtroyer of their liberty; 
and gave its form to that republic, compoſed of a 
due mixture of the regal, ariſtocratical, and demo- 
cratical powers, the ſtrength and wiſdom of which 
ſubdued the world, Thus all the glory of that great 
people, who for many ages excelled the reſt of man- 
kind in the arts of war and of policy, belongs origi- 
ally to mw. „ 
Marcus Aure. There is much truth in what you 
y. But would not the Romans have done better, 
i, after the expulſion of Tarquiin, they had veſted 
the regal power in 4 limited monarch, inſtead of 
placing it in two annual elective magiſtrates, with the 
title of conſuls? This was a great deviation from 
your plan of government, and, I think, an unwiſe 
one. For a divided royalty is a ſoleciſm, an abſur- 
dity in politics. Nor was the regal power, com- 
mitted to the adminiſtration of conſuls, continued in 
their hands long enough, to enable them to finiſh any 
difficult war, or other act of great moment. From 
hence aroſe a neceſſity of prolonging their commands 
beyond the legal term; of ſhortening the interval 
preſcribed by the laws between the elections to thoſe 


18 


the offices; and of granting extraordinary commiſſions 
ad- nd powers, by all which the republic was in the end 


Servius Tul. The Revolution which enſued upon 


Nee death of Lucretia was made with ſo much anger, 
me at it is no wonder the Romans aboliſhed in their 
ene · Fry the name. of king, and deſired to weaken a 


Per, the exerciſe of which had been ſo grievous ; 
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though the doing this was attended with all the in- 
conveniencies you have juſtly obſerved. But, if an- 


jolent | 
wle of! 


ger acted too violently in reforming abuſes, philoſophy Her vit 
might have wiſely corrected that error. Marcus N Ceſpotiſ 
Aurelius might have new-modeled the conſtitution of Wb: rig] 
Rome. He might have made it @ limited monarch, Marc 
leaving to the emperors all the power that was neceſ- Mizovernet 
ſary to govern a wide-extended empire, and to the Hof gove 
ſenate and people all the liberty that could be con- changed 
ſiſtent with order and obedience to government; a l. Nrigned 

berty purged of faction and guarded againſt anarchy, ls. 
Marcus Aure, I ſhould have been happy indeed, if WI Sr! 
it had been in my power to do ſuch good to my * 8 
had been 


country. But the gods themſelves cannot force their 
bleſſings on men, who by their vices are become in- nls of 
capable to receive them. Liberty, like power, is Mer. 


only good for thoſe who poſſeſs it, when it is under ld they 


the conſtant direction of virtue. No laws can have WW Marc 
force enough to hinder it from degenerating into fac- thority 1 
tion and anarchy, where the morals of a nation are Servit 
depraved : and continued habits of vice will eradicate Ws muc 
the very love of it out of the hearts of a people. A Wn; anc 
Marcus Brutus, in my time, could not — drawn i by her 
to his ſtandard a ſingle legion of Romans. But fur- WI rc: 
ther, it is certain that She ſpirit of liberty is abſolutely M nn⁰ã 
incompatible with the ſpirit of conqueſt. To keep WI evi 
great conquered nations in ſubjection and obedience, Wi deteſt: 
great ſtanding armies are neceſſary. The generals of {ſie virtu 

thoſe armies will not long remain ſubjects; and who- ſion bei 
ever acquires dominion by the ſword, muſt rule by ulis cor 


the ſword. If he does not deſtroy liberty, libe ile, By 
wilgetroy him. nw HR % u 
Servius Tul. Do you then juſtify Auguſtus for tho — . g1 
lake re 


change he made in the Roman government ? 
Marcus Aure. I do — Auguſtus had no AH march 


lawful authority to make that change. wald be 
His power was uſurpation and breach off pe fre 


truſt, But the government, which he ſeized with ® 
| | violent 
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olent hand, came to me by a lawful and eftabliſhed 


in- ' 
wle of ſucceſſion, 


— 


by Srvius Tul. Can any length of efab/i/ſbhment make 
us Micpotiſm /awful ? is not liberty an inherent, inalien- 
of Wb right of ning TT 
„ Marcus Aure. They have an inherent right to be 
if. NNeorerned by laws, not by arbitrary will. But forms 
he of government may, and muſt, be occaſionally 
n- Mctanged, with the conſent of the people. When I 
li. Nrigned over them, the Romans were governed by 
V. laws, «> . | . 
16 Servius Tul. Yes, becauſe your moderation, and 
ye precepts of that philoſophy in which your youth 
ir lad been tutored, inclined you to make the laws the 


wes of your government and the bounds of your 
power. But, if you had deſired to govern otherwiſe, 
lad they power to reſtrain you? 

Marcus Aure. They had not. —The imperial au- 
tiority in my time had no limitations. | 

Servius Tul. Rome therefore was in reality 
z much enſlaved under you as under your 
un; and you left him the power of tyrannizing over 
t by hereditary right. | 

Marcus Aure. I did—and the concluſion of that 
tranny was his murder. „5 

dervius Tul. Unhappy father! unhappy king! what 
i deteſtable thing is abſolute monarchy, when even 
le virtues of Marcus Aurelius could not hinder it 
tom being deſtructive to his family, and pernicious | 
bhis country, any longer than the period of his own 
ile, But how happy is that kingdom, in which a 
inited monarch preſides over a ſtate /o juſtly poiſed, 
lat it guards itſelf from ſuch evils, and has no need 
btake refuge in arbitrary _ againſt the dangers 


o anarchy, which is almoſt as bad a reſource, as it 
e. ul be for a ſhip to run itſelf on a rock, in order to 
ai pe from the agitation of a tempeſt | NOW 
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Mr. LyTTzLTON's Speech upon the Scotch Bill, 
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| national conſequence, - eſpecially one, in which 
dt only the national intereſt, but many particular in- 
reſts are alſo concerned, ſhould pa through the 


verſally called for by the voice of the nation, none 
u ever undergone a longer and deeper conſideration, 
ffore it came into the houſe, or been conſidered by 
ler men, or with a more attentive and candid regard 


to 


ron, communicated by WILLIAM Hengy LrT- 


F it could ever be probable that any Bill of great 


ouſe without a debate, I ſhould have thought this 
ld have done ſoz becauſe none was ever more 


—— to my ſurprize. Next to the breaking the 


that it is _ and to have that ſuggeſtion prevail 


here. God bethanked, they who are at the head of 


Hou made to the owners, be taken from them.“ i 
therefore due ſatisfaction be mad to the owners, it i 
the ex of the lords of the ſeſſiop, that theſt ju 
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to any material objections. However, Sir, rotwit. Union 
ſtanding theſe circumſtances, I did expect that in th. could, 
committee ſome difference of opinion would happen bl, f 
about particular parts of it, and indeed I rather wiſhed have 
that there might, becauſe an affair of ſo ſerious a nz that, al 
ture cannot be too carefully and ſtrictly examined; 
and becauſe, if there are any faults in the bill, I fh. 
cerely deſire they may be mended ; but, Sir, 1 did 
not expect, I am extreamly ſurprized, that it ſhould 
be oppoſed upon the. Principle z that it ſhould be op⸗ 
poſed as a breach of the Union; and my concern is 


nion, I hardly know a greater misfortune that can 
befall the united kingdom, than to have it ſuggeſted 


in the minds of the people of Scotland, It is a fig: 
geſtion in which the enemies of Scotland and England 
will find their account, the friends cannot; and, as 

think it intirely groundleſs, I do moſt heartily grieve 
and lament, that it has ever received any countenanc 


the law in Scotland have other notions upon this 
000000 7 EIS HO CIT T T4; 
In the return made by the court of ſeſſion to the 
houſe of lords concerning the heretable juriſdictions, 
this is the manner in which they expreſs their ſenſe 
upon that point: Theſe juriſdictions, by the tres 
of Union, are ſecured to the proprietors as rights of 
roperty, and therefore cannot, without. due ſatisfac 


riſdictions may be taken away, without any. infringe 
ment of the treaty of Union; ant that is the ptinci 
ple pon which. this bill intel) proceeds: np fut 
diftions are taken away by it, without due ati 
faction made to the owners ; where then is the wrong 
where is the violation of the pacta tohothta betwee! 
the two nations? Sir, I have conſidered the uy I 
I? | e | ni 


* 


wuld, ſtartled by the objections made by ſome per- 
ons, for whoſe judgment and love to their country, 
have the higheſt * * and reſpect: but I proteſt, 
that, after the ſtricte 


of doubt, that it can be infringed by our paſſing this 
bill, The eighteenth and twentieth article are all that 
late to the matter before you z by the eighteenth a 
liſtintion is made between the laws that concern public 


ncern private rights: the firſt are declared to be 


ke the evident utility of the people of Scotland, 
un that concern private rights and private rights, 
bit allowing this article extends alike to the — 
if both from being altered by parliament ; yer ſtill 
de exception contained in the ſame article, that it 
ay be done for the evident utility of the ſubjects in 
*otland,”” is fully ſufficient, according to my un- 
@rſtanding, to vindicate this alteration from being an 


ion be made between this ſort of property, and 
ly other exiſting in Scotland, but that the public is 
dre affected by this, than by any other. As to the 
dentieth article, the intention and purport of it ap- 


ditions and ſuperiorities are of a mixed nature, 
Md might well be ſuppoſed to concern policy and civil 


hout compenſation made to the owners, they were 
wer to put them upon the ſame foot with other pri. 


Ke rights; and to fecure an equivalent to the pro- 
Fetors, in caſe they ſhould be afterwards taken — 


be foreſeen, becauſe the inconvenience and evil 
"ng from theſe juriſdictions, had been pointed out 
| more 
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Union with all the attentich and care that poſſibly 


examination, there does not 
main in my mind the leaſt apprehenſion, or ſhadow ? 


tight, policy, and civil government, and thoſe that 
tlerable by gm the latter not, except it be 
en 


Now, Sir, not to inſiſt on any difference between the 


— ement of the treaty of Union. Nor can any 
an 


ſun to me to be plainly this, “ that whereas theſe 


ernment, and fo to be alterable by parhament, even 


Klared by this article to be rights of property, in 


the wiſdom of - parliament ;| a cafe that was eaſy 
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wer ſuppoſe that this act of parliament was an in- 
uſtice, or any breach of the original compact be- 
een the king and the people, a compact as binding 
ad inviolable as the pacta conventa, of the Union 
ef? Was it ever conſidered, I ſay, as a violation of 
tat, or as any affront to the royal dignity? No, it 
ws never ſo thought of by the moſt zealous aſſertor 
the rights of the crown, What! then, is the pro- 
ny of the barons of Scotland of a more ſacred 

ature, or is their honour more tender, than that of 
tk king? Give me leave to obſerve to you, that this 
ait of wardſhip was taken away in the very firſt 
uur of king Charles the Second's government, be- 
kre he had made any ill uſe of thoſe powers: but, as 
E powers themſelves were judged to be hurſful, it 
not conſidered in whoſe hands they were lodged, 


ne. The wiſdom of parliament looked to futurity, 
(thought it expedient to buy off, and to abrogate 
u ancient, undoubted, hereditary right of the crown, 
tom any complaint of a preſent abuſe of it, but 
uſe it had been abuſed in former times, and might 
wan, Sir, it is faid theſe juriſdictions were not 
jcauſe of the late rebellion in Scotland, for that 
proprietors of them were all firm and loyal on the 
t of the government: that is a fact which I believe 
be controverted ; but I will not diſpute it, be- 
le, if it be not univerſally true, it is certainly ſo 
ma regard to the far greater part; the far greater 
were, without queſtion, firmly and zealoully at- 
0 ed to the government, and I think they deſerve 
ligheſt returns of honour and gratitude from 
r king and their country. No man can deteſt 
* than 1 do the falſe, ſeditious, and ſcandalous 
Kh, breathed from the malignant ſpirit of Jacobit- 
under the maſk of zeal for the government, 
og ch have imputed to them, or to the Scotch nation 
Eneral, any diſloyalty or diſaffection. Certain [ 
) OP that nothing can be further ſrom the true intent 

OR A und 


r what uſe was made of them at that particular 
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and meaning of this bill, than to throw any colour 
of blame on their conduct. It is a bill of prevention, 
and not of puniſnment; a bill of general policy, that 
does not aim at particular perſons, but conſiders the 
whole, conſiders paſt times, and future, as well 
the preſent. Sir, if I am rightly informed, in the 
year 1715, all theſe juriſdictions were not on the ſide 
of the government, the weight of many of them wa 
felt very dangerouſly on the fide of rebellion; [ 
admit that, in general, it was otherwiſe now: but 
to argue from thence againſt this bill, would be te 
reaſon upon very ſhort views. If there be in thi 
nature of theſe juriſdictions, as I am ſtrongly con 
vinced that there are, any ſuch powers as are incon 
ſiſtent with the good order of government, incon 
ſiſtent with that ſound policy which carries the maje 
and juſtice of the crown into every part of the ſtate 
and preſents to the eye of the ſubject no other objet 
for his obedience, no other executive power, n 
other fountain of juſtice, except the king ; if the 
be any thing in theſe regalities, ſuperiorities, and 
riſdictions, or in the authority uſurped and exercil 
in imitation of theſe by the chiefs of the clans, whic 
contradicts this great principle of that conftituti 
under which we are ſo — to live, which in! 
degree interpoſes itſelf between the crown and t 


= people, between the head of the commonwealth a 


the members, however the influence of fuch irregul 
Powers may have been uſed on the preſent occaſiol 
there is in the powers themſelves a root of dang 
which it becomes the prudence and foreſight of 
wiſe legiſlature not to allow to remain: Sir, it hou 
be plucked up, not with a violent hand, but with 
firm and a determined one. Of this I am ſure, that 
is more for the honour of government, more for 
welfare and ſafety of the people, to ſee effects in the 
cauſes, and to deſtroy the ſeeds of future comm 
ons, than to wait till they come to that fatal matur 
which at the ſame time that it renders the evil 0 
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united together in one common cauſe againſt the in- 
tereſt of thoſe, in whom ſuch powers are veſted, 
which is an intereſt diſtinct from both, and hurtful to 
both: in other words, it is not a diſpute between l- 
berty and prerogative, but between oppreſſion and 
government. This is ſo true, that in no one of the 
many Gothic conſtitutions eſtabliſned in Europe, did 
ever the people attain to any conſiderable ſhare, either 
of wealth, or power, or freedom, till they were 
emancipated from ſuch juriſdictions, and till all the 
powers of the =_ feudal lords, thoſe petty tyrants, 
too potent for ſubjects, too weak for ſovereigns ; who 
were ſtrong — to oppreſs, but not ſtrong enough 
to — till all their powers were entirely abſorbed 
in the more beneficial and ſalutary power of the crown, 
Indeed, Sir, in every limited monarchy, that is, in 
a free government which has a king at the head of it, 
the = of the crown, when acting properly within 
its due bounds, reſtrained and confined by law and 
by parliament, is the power of the whole common: 
th.—lIrt is not an intereſt ſet up in the king in 
cContradiction to that of his people z no, the power 
of the crown is only a name for the executive 
of the government; it is the vigour and energy of the 
whole ſtate that acts in theſe caſes, though, in the 
ſtyle and language of the law, it be called the act of 
the crown. This is particularly true in matters of 
judicature, and the adminiſtration of juſtice : Th 1 
a power, which it is ſo much the intereſt of the whole 
' commonwealth to place in the crown, that when 2 
king divefts bimſelf of it, or gives up any part of 
it, he fo far withdraws the protection he owes to bis 
ſubjects, and looſens the bond of their allegiance. 
Will you not bear my cauſe ? (ſaid a ſuitor for juſtice to 
Philip of Macedon) why then you are not my list. 
Philip allowed the force of his reaſoning, and con- 
firmed him his ſubject by hearing his cauſe. If he 
had referred him to a great lord, to an hereditary 


judge, the man would have taken that lord = - 
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royal authority beſt appears to the ſubject. It is in 
that view of it, that it excites his veneration and love 
and when any part of the people do not ſee their ſo- 
vereign in that awful character, they are apt to forget 


yiſdom to Scotland; let none be exerciſed in the moſt 
diſtant corner of theſe regal dominions, at leaſt in 
matters of an — re and concernment, 
nd where unſurmountable difficulties do not prevent 
n alteration; let no juriſdiction, I ſay, be exerciſed, 
atherwiſe than in the name of the king, and by virtue 
of his commiſſion alone. This is an eternal maxim 
policy : it is not taken up from any ſudden heat 
i reſentment, but upon cool and mature deliberation. 


kdden heat or reſentment ariſing againſt it, without 
it or reaſonable cauſe. Such reſentment cannot be 
hung: time and experience will overcome it; but 
de great benefits, that will ariſe from this bill, if it 
paſs into a law, the good influence that it will 
are over the whole Britiſh ſtate, will laſt, I hope, to 
de lateſt poſterity. Can there be any thing more ad- 
natageous to the ſubject in Scotland, can there be a 


emmunication of the generous, free, and noble plan 


wures and cuſtoms, which deform the ſyſtem of go- 
Rament there; and, by the effects that they have 


oſt prone to diſorder, diſturb the peace, and en- 
anger the ſafety of the whole conſtitution? When 


vay will be open to many other improvements, 
) the introduction of arts, of manufactures, of 
Wuſtry, of all the virtues and ſweets of civil life, 
5 — | even 


Eng It is in the diſpenſing of juſtice, in the pro- 
ting of right, and redreſſing of wrongs, that the 


him and turn their eyes another way. Therefore the 
wiſdom of our conſtitution has made all juriſdiction 
immediately flow from the crown: Sir, extend that 


l hope it will not be laid down, becauſe of any 


er or happier fruit of the Union, than an entire 


i the law of England, in the room of thoſe ſervile 
Mr that part of the people which is leaſt civilized and 


ls done, when theſe thorns are once rooted up, 
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even in the wildeſt parts of that country. But all 
theſe bleſſings muſt be the gifts of good government: 
before you can hope to make thoſe people good 
ſubjects or uſeful to you in any reſpect, you muſt firſt 
ſhew them whoſe ſubjects they are; before they can 
be mended by the inſtructions of government, they 
muſt be protected by the power and care of it; 
authority and juſtice muſt take the lead in this great 
work of reformation ; diſcipline, peace, and civility, 
will follow after. 5 25 

Sir, the matter before you is of ſo very extenſive 
a nature, it might be ſhewn tg you in ſo many light, 
of general policy, ſo many authorities might be al 
ledged in ſupport of it, out of all hiſtories, ancient 
and modern, and from the beſt and moſt famous 
writers. upon the Jaws of nature and nations, that 
ſhould weary your patience, which has already ini 
dulged me too Jong, if I were to ſay half that occur 
to me upon this ſubject, I have purpoſely avoided 
the conſidering any objections made to particular part 
of the bill; that will be better done in the Com 
mittee; it is not proper to do it here. I hope tha 
it will not be neceſſary to ſay any thing more, Ul 
order to ſhew what this bill is not; that it is not 
breach of the Union, that it is not an act of injuſtice 
that it is not an infliction of penalties on the inne 
cent and well-deſerving. Allow me juſt to ſum up 
in a very few words, what I think that it is. It is 
bill to ſecure and perfect the Union; to carry th 
Juſtice of the king into every part of the unite 
kingdom, and, together with that royal juſtice, 
more ſettled peace, a more regular order, a furt 
protection, a cloſer and ſtronger bond of allegiance 
to put an end to all thoſe dependencies that combi 
men together, not as the ſubjects of the ſame king 

or fellow citizens of the ſame ſtate, but as the fo 
lowers of particular lords, and which create an 2" 
and an influence, alike incompatible either with 
berry or government: this, I apprehend, WV Bl. 


done by this bill; and when you do this, you do at 
the ſame time by a neceſſary conſequence ſtrengthen 
the whole conſtitution, ſtrengthen the crown on his 
najeſty's head, ſtrengthen the eſtabliſhment in his 
wyal family, and make the cauſe of the pretender 
nore deſperate, For this is moſt certain, that all 


tions from the rule of true policy, and from the 


liturbances, naturally tend to a change of the go- 
remment, and will ſooner or later produce or aſſiſt 
ae, if they are not prevented by timely precay- 


(10N, : 

This is the object, this is the ſole intent of a bill, 
gainft which ſuch unfortunate, and let me ſa 
ich unreaſonable, prejudices have been conceived. 
[cannot better commend the policy of it, than in 
te words of a great lawyer, and a great ſtateſman, 
ir John Davies, in his excellent book upon the 
late of the Kingdom of Ireland, a bock that has 


nd conſidered . by every gentleman here upon this 


E concord or unity in any one kingdom, but where 
af is but one king, one allegiance, and one 
W, 7 1 | — 
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negularities and diſorders in government, all devi- 


we genius of the conſtitution, naturally tend to 


ken lately reprinted, and well deſerves to be read 


kcaſion: his words are theſe : ** There can never 


Speech 


Speech on the Mur idr Bill, and more particularly 


Domini 1753. 
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on the Clauſe concerning Half-Pay Officers, Anne 


Mr. SPEAKER, | | 


H18 bill has been conſidered, and I am gk 
that it has, with all the attention, that a houſe 
of parliament ought to give to ſo important a ſubjed. 


Some material alterations have been made in it, mate Th 
rial at leaſt to prevent miſconſtructions; and I ſel much 
with concern how neceſſary that caution is no ich 
become. Miſconſtructions, Mr. Speaker, and miſreW read 
preſentations, are epidemical in this country. Wha 0 leſs 
the conſequence of them might be to our future tra than ſ⸗ 
quillity I ſhould tremble to think, if I did not e meer c 
on a maxim, which I hold equally certain in public cannot 
or private life, that truth is great, and will prevail. he wh 
| But, Sir, after ſo much has been done in the com to ery 
mittee to mend this bill, I ſhould not have expected i vtolly 
debate on the report two days together, eſpecially de ne 
upon a point ſo thoroughly canvaſt as the half. pa tte pre 
has been, and which apparently lies in a very nato df theſ 
Stnpaſs! But there is ſo fruitful a genius in tht be c 
honourable gentlemen on the other ſide of the houſe pay to 
that nathing can exhauſt it; not to mention anotheſi not co 
quality in ſome of thoſe gentlemen, which is of de: 
leſs uſe to the purpaſe of prolonging debates, a certai ward 
happy forgetfulneſs of what has been ſaid in anſweſi den c 
to arguments maintained, by them, and a delightful nett 
inward conviction, which I very much enyy, hail contrar 
whatever they ſay is (to uſe the expreſſion of a nobli teritot 
lord on the floor) undeniable irre/iſtible truth, and tu lt muſt 
all who differ from them are ſunk in a ſtupid e Mot an 
out of which it is neceſſary to draw them, | poſtiblefiY ind vie 
by frequent repetition, = 5 l 
One obſervation has ſtruck me through the who! dere cn 


courſe of theſe debates, that the more candour Nas 
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been ſhewn in amending the bill, the more unexcep- 
tonable it has been made — the higher the ſpirit of 
oppoſition againſt it has ſeemed to riſe, What one 
ſhould naturally infer from thence ; how far ſuch a 
conduct can be ſuppoſed to 7. from the genaine 
ſpirit of liberty, clear of all other motives leſs re- 
ſpectable and leſs pure, the houſe will judge: I ſhall 
only ſay, that, I believe, an oppoſition ſo carried on 
cannot have any great weight, either within the walls, 
or without, ne 
The great point, which has been the ſubje& of ſo 
much eager altercation, this terrible clauſe, about 
which ſuch alarms have been given; alarms that have 
ſpread from the army to the navy, as if it threatened 
no leſs than the enſlaving of both; is in truth no more 
than ſaying, that an officer is an officer, and not a 
meer civil man ; that he who receives the king's pay, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to be out of his ſervice; and that 
be who is in the king's ſervice, may be commanded - 
b ſerve him when occaſion requires, and cannot be 
wholly exempt from that military diſcipline, which 
tte neceſſity of the ſervice demands, Theſe are all 
tte propoſitions contained in this clauſe ; and which 
iftheſe can be denied? It is ſuppoſing a government 
to be out of its ſenſes, to ſuppoſe it could give half. 
pay to officers in the manner we give it, if you do 
dot conſider it as a retainer, and as an obligation to 
five: for had it been given purely and ſimply as a 
reward for paſt ſervices, it would then have been 
given only to veterans, or ſuch officers as had eminent 
netit to plead, Is this the caſe? We know the 
Oftrary : we know it is given to many, who, in the 
Meritorious ſenſe of the word, have not /erved at all, 
|t muſt be therefore conſidered as an cation to ſerve, 
Nt an exemprion try ſervice, in the general purpoſe 
nd view with which it was given. But, if it be not 
eta! exemption from ſervice z then allow me to ſay, 
ite can be nothing more abſurd, than to ys 
2 _— 
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there is a total exemption from diſcipline, where there i; 
not a total exemption from ſervice, 3 
Indeed, Sir, there are ſome parts of military diſ. 


cipline, from which an officer, when in half- pay, 


will be exempt, not by any diſcharge from the ſervice, 
but by his ſituation, They cannot have the fame 
operation upon one living retired at his own houſe in 
the country, as upon one doing duty in a camp, or a 
garriſon,z nor would they have it any more, though 
he were in full pay, ſo long as he remained in that 
retreat : but, ſo far as diſcipline can operate upon 
him in ſuch a ſituation, it certainly does; becauſe he 


is an officer, becauſe he ſtill retains his commiſſion, 


by which he was firſt ſubjected to diſcipline, and not 
only receives the wages of the government, not only 
retains the rank he had, but may be promoted from 


the degree of a colonel to that of a field. marſhal. 


While he has all theſe emoluments derived from the 
ſervice, is it not reaſonable, is it not fitting, that he 
ſhould be bound by its laws? where is the hardſhip 


of this, where is the injuſtice, where is the ſervitude? 


It is to me unaccountable, that an officer ſhould 
complain of the loſs of freedom, of being reduced to 


the condition of a ſlave and a janiſſary; becauſe, 


while he receives but half-pay, he ſtil] continues 
ſubjeC to the ſame law, acting upon him in a much 
leſs degree; to the ſame law, I ſay, which he is willing 


to live under, in its utmoſt extent, when he is in full- 


pay. Is not this in effect to declare, that the dit- 
ference between freedom and ſlavery may be made up 
and compenſated to him by the difference between 
full-pay and half-pay ? But the officers of our army 
have more generous ſentiments, Though this in- 
duction be fairly and neceſſarily drawn from this way 
of talking, it is a conſequence they do not attend to 
when they ſo talk. If the military law of this count!ry 


be ſuch a tyranny, as ſome honourable gentlemen, in 
the hyperboles of their eloquence, and flame of their 


zeal, againſt this bill, have repreſented it here, no 
| | 7, man 
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nan who values his liberty would ever ſubmit to it 
ir the ſake of full-pay, any more than of half- pay; 
10, not for a day, or an hour, But, if it be really as 
onſiſtent with freedom, as the nature of things can 
umit; as conſiſtent with freedom, as the military 
kw of the freeſt Commonwealths has ever been; if 
the ſuch, that men of the higheſt ſpirit and nobleſt 
ninds, ſuch as the officers of our army now are, need 
tot be afraid, or aſhamed, to live under it when in 
fil. pay; how the ſame law ſhould make them ſlaves, 
nerely becauſe they are reduced to half-pay, I do 
wt comprehend. We may therefore conclude, that 
ul pay or full-pay can create no diſtinction in 
ration to diſcipline, and to the obedience that an 
cer indiſpenſably owes to /awful commands, As 
pany vexatious, injurious, or grievous commands, I 
o not underſtand that an officer in half-· pay is not as 
well guarded againſt the danger of thoſe, as one in 
fullpay. It is the conſtant inſpection and ſuperin- 
tendency of parliament over every branch of the 
«miniſtration, that is the great guard and ſecurity to 
try man in this kingdom againſt any grievous abuſe 
af the execution of power, either in civil or military 
Wars, If this ſecurity fails, if we no longer truſt to 
t, we are undone. | 55 

All power may he abuſed : but does it follow from 
hence, that any neceſſury power mult be taken away? 
that reaſoning holds, it is not the perfection, but 
tie diſſolution, of government, it is not freedom, 
ut anarchy, which muſt be the end of our debates, 

Sir, permit me to ſay, it is wiſdom in a government 
it to tie itſelf down from the occaſional exerciſe of 
ain powers, which yet it will not deſire, or think 
oper to uſe, except in very extraordinary caſes, ſuch 
probably, may never happen ſo long as the appre- 
innen of thoſe powers remains, but might become 
«quent, and dangerous to the ſtate, if that appre- 
alon were removed, t. 

Many 
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kbate, and by the noble lord who ſpoke laſt. 

As to any miniſterial influence over the officers of 
1 army to be derived from this bill, though we have 
mene ſo much talk of it upon this occaſion, I proteſt 


reaſon, to ſuſpect any ſuch thing. Miniſterial 
Hence over the army can only ariſe from powers 
aged in the crown, with which it is evident this 
ill has nothing to do, the power of promoting 


ſeaſure of the king, without any form of trial. The 
irpoſition of a court martial, as regulated by this 
Il, is an impediment thrown in the way of a miniſter, 


r bat ho ſhould deſire to make an ill uſe of the latter of 
"We powers; and muſt therefore be regarded as a 
ould der ſecurity given to the officers againſt any ſuch 
* tiuence, ſo far as the operation of this bill can. 
nde 5 


dr, theſe are the lights in which the queſtion now 
re you appears to me, ſtript of all thoſe diſguiſes 
which falſe apprehenſions have dreſt it up; falſe 
Ifrehenſions that have unaccountably been carried ſo 
* 33 to ſuppoſe this moit neceſſary bill, without 


kroying itſelf, or every thing elſe, calculated to 
Me bad deſigns (I know not what, nor of whom) 
inſt the liberty of this country. Sir, permit me 
bay, it is by relaxing diſcipline, not by enforcing 
that thoſe who have bad deſigns to carry on hy an 
my muſt always proceed. When they defire to 


ſe upon the - horſes neck, inſtead of checking or 


Nine, liberty and government, are much nearer 
led, and much more compatible the one with the 
at (whatever ſome may think) than liberty and 
Mtouſneſs, Look in hiſtory, and you will find it 


ars of that kind, on which ſo much ſtreſs has been 
t ver Bi! by the honourable gentleman who began this 


pyou, Sir, I cannot ſee the leaſt reaſon, or colour 


ficers, and the power of caſhiering them at the 


ich a ſtanding army could not be reſtrained from 


kÞ over the fences of law, they muſt throw the reins. 


Ming him with a ſtricter hand. Liberty and dif- 


5 univerſally 
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univerſally true, that the freeſt ſtates have been ſtrict 
in their military diſcipline z and the beſt men 
thoſe ſlates have always exacted it with the greate 
ſeverity. | | rs 
Good laws, ſays Machiavel, muſt be maintained b 
good arms, and good arms by good diſcipline, It. 
a very juſt maxim, which no government ſhoul 
forget. Late experience has ſhewn us, that, if w 
had not had good arms and good diſcipline, our goo 
laws would have been loſt. A very different ſyſten 
of laws, both civil and military, would have bee 
dictated to us by Highland legiſlators, and renegad 
Engliſhmen, dreſt in their | iveries *. Tt is to thi 
army, it is to this diſcipline, of which ſuch terro 
are conceived, that we owe our deliverance fro 
ſlavery in its moſt abje& and loathſome form. There 
fore, the maintaining this diſcipline, the not ſuffer 
It to be relaxed and corrupted in time of peace, 
eſſentially neceſſary to the ſafety of the whole conſt 
tution; and they who are friends to the one, will 
friends to the other. | 
The noble lord who ſpoke laſt has made mentic 
of the peace, and ſuppoſed the goodneſs of it tol 
an argument againſt the neceſſity of many parts 
this bill. Sir, no man rejoices more than I do int 
peace I think it has ſnatched us from the brink of 
precipice, which was juſt ready to ſink under our fee 
But, that it has freed us from all danger 1 cannd 
flatter myſelf, I will not flatter any body elſe, ſo muc 
as to ſay. It has removed danger to ſome diſtance 
but there is ſtill in our whole political ſtate, Wi 
reſpect to foreign powers, great cauſe for apprehenſio 
We muſt not fall aſleep under the ſhade of this peace 
if we do, that ſleep may end in death. _ 


| 


—B 


S This alludes to the faſhion, taken up at this tl 
by all the Jacobites in England, of wearing Scot 
plaids for their waſtecoats, as a party diſtinction. 
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In pace, ut ſapiens, aptabit idonea bello is a very 
axcellent rule, to which our government has not 
always enough attended. I hope we ſhall not be 
negligent of it now, more eſpecially with regard to 
the diſcipline of our army, which muſt be preſerved 
in its vigour, if we deſire that the army ſhould be able 
o ſerve us againſt our foreign enemies, or would not 
hve it become itſelf the moſt dangerous enemy to 
cur domeſtic peace and tranquillity. _ 


urch on the Repeal of the Act called the Jaw 
= Bill, in the Year 1753. 0 


Mr. Sp E AKER, 


See no occaſion to enter at preſent into the merits 
of the bill we paſt the laſt ſeſſion for the natu- 
nation of Jews; becauſe I am convinced, that in 
the preſent temper of the nation, not a ſingle foreign 
ſew will think it expedient to take any benefit of that 
; and therefore, the repealing of it is giving up 
thing. Iaſſented to it laſt year in hopes it might 
nduce ſome wealthy Jews to come and ſettle among 
Bs: in that light I ſaw enough utility in it, to make 
ne incline rather to approve than diſlike it; but, that 
ay man alive could be zealous, either for or againſt 
55 I confeſs I had no idea. What affects our religion, 
indeed of the higheſt and moſt ſerious importance. 
Cod forbid we ſhould be ever indifferent about that! 
hu, I thought this had no more to do with religion 
tan any turnpike act we paſt in that ſeſſion; and, 
iter all the divinity that has been preached on the 
ubje&, I think fo. ſtill. HEL 

Reſolution and ſteadineſs are excellent qualities; 
but, it is the application of them upon which their 
ave depends. A wiſe government, Mr. Speaker, 
Wl know where to yield, as well as where to reſiſt : 
nd, there is no ſurer mark of lirtleneſs of mind in an 
| adminiſtration, 
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adminiſtration, than obſtinacy in trifles. Public 
wiſdom on ſome occaſions muſt condeſcend to give 
way to popular folly, eſpecially in a free country, 
where the humour of the people muſt be conſidered 
as attentively, as the humour of a king in an abſolute 
moharchy. Under both forms of government a 
prudent and honeſt miniſtry will indulge a ſmall folly, 
and will reſiſt a great one. Not to vouchſafe now and 
then a kind indulgence to the former, would diſcover 
an 1gnorance of human nature: not to reſiſt the latter 
at all times, would be meanneſs and ſervility. 
Sir, I look on the bill we are at preſent debating, 
not as a ſacrifice made to popularity (for it ſacrifices 
nothing ;) but as a prudent regard to ſome conſe- 
- quences ariſing from the nature of the clamour raiſed 
_ againſt the late act for naturalizing Jews, which feem 
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to require a particular conſideration. tllt 
It has been hitherto the rare and envied felicity of i Som 
his majeſty*s reign, that his ſubjects have enjoyed ſuch bo {| 
a a ſettled tranquiliity, ſuch a freedom from any angry ume 
religious diſputes, as is not to be paralleled in any Aung 
former times. The true Chriſtian ſpirit of mode- Wi It is 
ration, of charity, of univerſal benevolence, has WWuntric 
prevailed in the people, has prevailed in the clergy of (vil po 
all ranks and degrees, inſtead of thoſe narrow prin- ud are 
ciples, thoſe bigoted prejudices, that furious, that — h 
implacable, that ignorant zeal, which had often done | lle t 
ſo much hurt both to the church and the ſtate, But It th 
from the ill-underſtood, inſignificant act of parliament ¶¶erno 
you are now moved to . occaſion has been taken = ? 
to deprive us of this ineſtimable advantage. It b! titut 
retence to diſturb the peace of the church, to infuſe 0 N l 
idle fears into the minds of the people, and 22. ky h l 
religion itſelf an engine of ſedition, It behoves | — 
piety, as well as the wiſdom of parliament, to dil n * 
appoint thoſe endeavours, Sir, the very worſt mit 0 5. 
chief that can be done to religion, is to pervert it to 15 b 


the purpoſes of faction. Heaven and hell are 5 
more diſtant than the benevolent ſpirit of the ola 
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ad the malignant ſpirit of party. The moſt impious 
wars ever made were thoſe called holy wars. - He, 
who hates another man for not being a Chriſtian, is 
ed timſelt no? 4 Chriſtian, Chriſtianity, Sir, breathes 
we, and peace, and good will to man. A temper 
conformable to the dictates of that holy rel gion has 
„ La diſtinguiſhed this nation; and a glorious dif- 
ng tinction it was! But there is latent, at all times, in the 
ver minds of the vulgar, a ſpark of enthuſiaſm z which, if 
blown by the breath of a party, may, even when it 
tems quite extinguiſhed, be ſuddenly revived and 
niſed to a flame. The act of laſt ſeſſion for natura- 


Nos HM ' ® #» 

ex laing of Fews, has very unexpectedly "adminiſtered 
ie. el to feed that flame. To what a height it may riſe, 
ed fit ſhould continue much longer, one cannot eaſily 


— but, take away the fuel, and it will die of 
fel. a EE : 

Something that fell from my honourable friend 
who ſpoke laſt, makes it proper for me to add one 
mument more in order to fhew the expediency of 
ſaling this bill. „ TE 
It is the misfortune of all the Roman Catholic 
wuntries, that there the church and the ſtate, the 
an! power and the hierarchy, have ſeparate intereſts; 
ud are continually at variance one with the other. It 
$our happineſs, that here they form but one ſyſtem. 
ile this harmony laſts, whatever hurts the church, 
lirts the ſtate : whatever weakens the credit of the 
Mernours of the church, takes away from the civil 


ken wer a part of its ſtrength, and ſhakes the whole 
js a auctitution. £ TE 
afuſe WY. Sr, 1 truſt and believe, that, by ſpeedily paſſing 
nake ls bill, we ſhall ſilence that obloquy, which has ſo 
s the WH" oltly been catt upon our reverend prelates ſome of 
dif. e molt reſpectable that ever adorned our church), 
mil. r the part they took in the act which this repeals. 
it o d it greatly imports, the whole community, that 


Ky ſhould not loſe that reſpect, which is fo jultly 
_—  - due 
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due to them, by a popular clamour kept up in opps. 
ſition to a meaſure of no importance in itſelf. But 
the departing from that meaſure ſhould not remove 
the — fo maliciouſly raiſed, I am certain tha 
no f 


r ſtep you can take will be able to remove it; 
and therefore, I hope you will ſtop here. Thi g 
appears to be a reaſonable and ſafe condeſcenſion, bl -: 
which nobody will be hurt; but all beyond this * 
would be dangerous weakneſs in government. . | to 
might open a door to the wildeſt enthuſiaſm, and t 11 
the moſt miſchievous attacks of political diſaffetin 

working upon that enthuſiaſm. If you encourage a 

authoriſe it to fall on the ſynagogue, it will go fron 
| thence to the meeting-houſe, and in the end to tel? 
palace. But let us be careful to check its furthe 
progreſs. The more zealous we are to ſuppoſ . 5, 
Chriſtianity, the more vigilant ſhould we be in mai | Re 
taining toleration. If we bring back perſecution, we Kg 
bring back the anti-chriftian fpirit of popery ; anc TA 
when the ſpirit is here, the whole ſyſtem will ſoo = 
| follow. Toleration is the baſis of all public qui: 85 
It is a character of freedom given to the mind, mor ue, 
valuable, I think, than that which ſecures our perſon 1 
and eſtates, Indeed, they are inſeparably connette mY 
together: for, where the mind is not free, where i . 
conſcience is enthralled, there is no freedom. 5 FI 
ritual tyranny puts on the galling chains; but ci A =y 
tyranny is called in, to rivet and fix them. We rd, wh 
it in Spain, and many other countries; we have vi this k 
merly both ſeen and felt it in England, By "Would be 
| bleſſings of God, we are now delivered from all kinq pon thi 
of oppreſſion. Let us take care, that they may neu tonſtruct 
return. 85 | 5 5 ; blick ay 
The bill before us, Iam ſure, is not perſecutia nb big 
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It only puts every body in that ſituation where en 
body was eaſy. It is a gentle, a prudent, and a m 
derate meaſure; tending to quiet and ſettle the min 
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of men, which have. been unhappily diſturbed, 
without any neceſſity z and therefore, I give it my 
moſt hearty concurrence, e , 


N. B. The act for naturalizing Jews gave no 
greater privileges to any Jew ſettling here, than 

are at preſent enjoyed by the ſon of a Jew, born 
in England; and much leſs than have been given 
to them, ſince the diſperſion, by many other 
nations, 5 


* ht — 
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Speech in the Houſe of Lords, concerning Privilege 
of Parliament, in the year 1763. 


« Reſolved by the commons in parliament, that 
« privilege of parliament does not extend to the 
« caſe of writing and publiſhing ſeditious libels, 

nor ought to be allowed to obſtruct the or- 
e dinary courſe of the laws in the ſpeedy and 

_ « effectual proſecution of ſo heinous and dan- 
« gerous an offence.” 1 | 
My Loxps, : 

FTER what has been ſaid, with ſo much 
A weight and authority, by a noble and learned 
lord, who preſides in the higheſt court of judicature 
n this kingdom, with ſuch diſtinguiſhed abilities, it 
would be impertinent and vain for me, in ſpeaking. 
won this queſtion, to argue from precedents or 
tonſtruct ions of law, and to tell your lordſhips that 
lick and ſeditious libels are breaches of the peace, and 
much higher breaches of it, in the eye of the law, than 
Ircible entries or forcible detainers; in which caſes 
lie houſe of commons has declared, by a reſolution 
n the year 1697, that no member of that houſe hath 
ay privilege. Nor need I obſerve to your Lordſhips, 
lat the ſtanding order of this houſe, made in the 

| 3 as 
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year 1624, has not been and cannot poſſibly be un. egal p 
derſtood by your lordſhips, as à compleat definition ¶ Is the x 
all exceptions to privilege ; becauſe, ſince the makingMhut thi 

of that order, and before the ſtatute by which forgerſMQruſt, 1 
' was declared to be felony, this houſe ordered MrMhat re 
John Ward to be proſecuted for forgery, withouliWvhom 
any regard to his privilege, though they knew hinlier wha 
to be a member of the lower houſe of parliament Went, 
and becauſe a ſubſequent ſtanding order, of the unds 
of June, 1757, ſpecifies another exception, not ei moſt m 
preſt in the former. Both theſe inſtances are deciſſtuke t! 
of the opinion of this houſe on the queſtion now Hay cla 
fore you, with regard to the law and uſage of pu let t 
liament : but | ſhall only beg leave to trouble youſſMtat a 
lordſhips with a few obſervations on the conſequene ver be 
of ſuch an extenſive conſtruction of privilege, a} 
contended for by ſome lords, from whom I am © 
tremely ſorry to differ, but from whom I muſt diſ emen 
on this occaſion, or from all the notions I ha 
formed of that conſtitution, which I am bound t 
r 5 : 

My lords, all privileges are ſuboxdinate to the gr 
laws of ſociety, to the good order, the peace, andt 

ſafety of the ſtate. The noble duke who ſpoke li 
has told your lordſhips very truly, that this, which! 
now under your conſideration, was not given 2 
favour to the members of parliament, for their on 
ſakes ; but as a guard, which the conſtitution has f 
over their perſons and neceſſary attendance, for ti 

ſecurity of that duty they owe to the publick. Fro 
the intention and end of this privilege, the nat mpelled 
and limitations of it may be reaſonably inferred. It wave 
muſt not be exerciſed to the grievous inconvenien enſive of 
and detriment of the publick : it muſt not obſtru 
the publick juſtice : it muſt not endanger the public 
ſafety. Anarchy, my lords, is not liberty, no mo 
than deſpotiſm is government: but true liberty A 
legal government are inſeparably connected: whit 
adverſe to the one, is adverſe to the other. 


leg 
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egal power of government in a well - conſtituted ſtate, 
dhe guardian of all privileges, charters, and rights: 
but this guardian muſt be unable to execute its great 
ruſt, if it is not itſelf ſupported by that reſpe& and 
hat reverence which is due to it from thoſe' to 
uWyhom it gives protection. What reſpea, my lords, 
in er what reverence, can be preſerved to any govern- 
ment, where ſedition may plead privilege to ſtop the 
hands of publick juſtice; and where crimes of the 
moſt malignant and dangerous nature, crimes. which 
ſhake the very foundations of the publick tranquillity, 
may claim the protection of a houſe of parliament, 
o let them go on unreſtrained ? can it be poſſible 
at a parliamentary ſanction and authority ſhould 
yer be given to a notion ſo repugnant to the pur- 
ſe for which parliaments were eſtabliſhed, to the 
aus populi, the ſupreme object and end of all go- 
ernment ? — — 5 
The many evils that muſt attend ſuch a conſtruction 
f privilege are apparent and dreadful | What is the re- 
nedy for thoſe evils? The remedy, we are told, 
ay be properly and ſafely obtained from either 
ouſe of parliament, the privilege of which is a 
ar to all other relief: the juſtice of the kingdom 
jill be only ſtopt till the next meeting of parliament 
perhaps for ſix or ſeven months). As ſoon as ever 
t meets, complaint may be made to your lordſhips, 
Ir to the Houſe of commons; and then right will be 
lone, How, my lords, will right be done? It is 
e doctrine of the commons, that no member can be 
mmpelled' to wave his privilege hat, if he will 
it wave it? what if, conſcious of guilt and appre- 
Knſive of puniſhment, he ſkulks behind his privi- 
ge, and holds it up as a ſhield between him and 
utice? Why then he may be expelled ; and after 
uch expulſion he may be proſecuted by the king, 
ithout offence to the liberty and independence of 
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within a kingdom. Something like it I remember t 


may perhaps be thought more excuſeable to ſuffers 


ſelves occaſioned the exemption. 


of privilege, if it ſhould be eſtabliſhed. With te. 


till your lordſhips, or the lower houſe of parliame 
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ls not this, my lords, to declare, that every mem- 
ber of parliament _ be * - ” n 
though he be guilty of perjury, of miſpriſion of 
felony, of miſpriſion of treaton, though he fpreadz 
ſedition from one end of the kingdom to the other, 
is abſolutely exempt from the juſtice of the crown? 
Such an exemption is moſt abhorrent from the whole 
ſpirit and genius of our conſtitution. It is the work 
2 — in politicks: it is ſetting up a kingdom 


have been claimed by the clergy in the darkeft ages 
of ignorance and Popiſh ſuperſtition. They faid, 
their perſons were privileged : no proceſs from the 
king's courts ought to go out againſt them : but if 
any clergyman was accuſed of any heinous miſde- 
meanour, application might be made to the fpiritua 
court; there the cauſe might be tried; and, if that 
court found him guilty, he would be deprived of his 
orders; after which, being no member of their fi 
cred body, the juſtice of the kingdom might take 
hold of him; but not before, = 

This propoſition appeared fo monſtrous, that even 
thoſe times would not bear it; and yet, my lords, i 


number of criminals to be out of the reach o 
public juſtice, from falſe notions of piety and 2 rt 
ſpect for religion in the perſons of its miniſters, that 
where it might be imagined that a partiality for our: 


I will not repeat to your lordſhips the black cat 
logue of crimes, and the great multitude of cri: 
nals, that you have been told by a noble and Karel 
lord would be comprehended within this conſtructor 


gard to all theſe the king would in effect be de. 
throned : he would bear the ſword in vain ; he woul 
be no terror to evil-doers ; his hands would be tied, 


or the convocation, if the offender ſhould belong . 
| 1 ; ene! 
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their body, would be pleaſed to unbind them. Is 
this, my lords, the law and conſtitution of England, 
the firſt maxim of which is, bat a juſtice us from 
the crown The king is {worn to do juſtice, i 
and equal juſtice, He is the vicegerent of that God 
1 bum vengeance belongs. What power upon earth 
can intercept. or delay that righteous vengeance? 
what power upon earth can have any right, any pri- 
nlege, to interpoſe itſelf between him and the per- 
formance of his oath, which is an eſſential part af 
the duty he owes to his people? By the itution 
of England, allegiauce is tied to protaian: if yaw 
deprive the ſubjects of the benefit of the reyal gro- 
to that particular ſpecies of crimes 


teftion, you diſſalve their allegiance. 
iately under your conſideration, I will 


With r 
which is immediately 
yenture to _ that — 1 in no 8 

ing, ſo pernicious to the ick, as e /eas 
tous libels, Fhey reſpect nothing; they ſpare no- 
ting: the crown, the legiſlature, public order, ma- 
nlity, the Divine Majeſty itſelf, is not exempt from 
their inſults. Permit me, my lords, to paint to yow 
na very few words the preſent condition of this 
country, with relation to what is called the liberty of - 
the preſs, If a foreigner were to take his ideas of 
England from the printed libels on both fides, he 
would think. we had no government, no law, na 
Cod. I will ſpare your lordſhips the contemplation 
of fo frightful a picture in its full length and dimen- 
ons, and confine myfelf to two points, which I 
tink more efpecially demand your attention. 

There are two advantages upon which our publick 
welfare and ſtrength particularly depend; both. of 
vhich theſe wicked libellers have moſt diligently and 
malicioufly endeaveured to deſtroy: I mean the 
Union of the two kingdoms of England and Scot- 
and ; and that extinction of party ſpirit, the bane of 
a publick ſpirit, I fay, my lords, that extinction of 
party ſpirit, which crowned with happineſs and _ 

| glory 


1 
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glory the latter years of our late moſt gracious ſo- 

vereign, and the beginning of his preſent majeſty's 
moſt auſpicious, moſt benignant, and moſt proſper- 
ous reign. Of theſe ineſtimable bleſſings theſe exe. 
crable writings have attempted to deprive us: they 

have breathed a ſpirit of diſcord, which, if great care 
be not taken to ſtop the further progreſs of it, will 
avenge the enemies of thfs country of all the evil 
they have ſuffered from that invincible. farce and 
energy, which a very different ſpirit, a ſpirit of union 

and concord, enabled us to exert. © What can be ima. 

gined more injurious, more fatal to our happineſs, 
than weekly and daily libels, ſent all over the king: 
dom, which have a ſtrong and. manifeſt tendency to 
break thoſe ties of mutual intereſt and mutual  affec- 
tion, which bind and knit us together; and to rail: 
animoſities, jealouſies, deadly feuds, civil wars, be- 


_ tween the two nations? If the detected authors of 


ſuch writings, by being members of parliament, (: 
circumſtance which in reality much enhances : their 
guilt,) may go on with full ſecurity, in open defiance 
of all law and legal authority, to inflame the wounds 
they have made, to infuſe into them new venom, 
till they are rendered incurable; if this indeed be 
Engliſb liberty, then, I am ſure, our conſtitution will 
be felo de. ſe, and wants no enemy but itſelf to bring 
it to deſtruction. „ nd 
But we ought to be very careful of the privileges 
of parliament —Alas, my lords, in that total 
anarchy, in that diſſolution of all government, which 
this unbounded licentiouſneſs muſt neceſſarily produce, 
will parliament be ſecure? When a city is ſet on fire, 
if nothing is done to extinguiſh, or ſtop the confla 
gration, will the flames reſpect the ſenate-houſe an) 
more than the palace? Great apprehenſions are con- 
ceived, if your lordſhips ſhould agree to this relo- 
lution, of a terrible abuſe of their power in the mi 
niſters of the crown, by wantonly and maliciouſly in: 

priſoning members of either houſes of parliament, " 
| innoc 
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innocent writings. Many anſwers may be We 0 
thoſe apprehenſions: I ſhall only inſiſt upon one. — 


The adminiſtration of juſtice, and the execution of 


laws, are, by, the- conſtitution . of our government, 
entruſted to the. crown and its officers ; . but entruſted 


under checks beneficial to liberty, beneficial to juſtice. 
Of all thoſe checks, the moſt effectual is the ſuper- 


intendance of parliament, which is as formidable to 
the higheſt magiſtrate, - as it is to the loweſt; to the 
ſecretary. of ſtate, as to the Juſtice of peace. And 
the terror of this muſt operate in a particular manner, 
vhere the privileges of the parliament itſelf are con- 


cerned. In a bailable caſe, as this is, the confinement. 


muſt be preſently ended : at the firſt ſitting of the 
parliament, the houſe muſt know and judge of the 


reaſons of the commitment: if they are not ſufficient, 


immediate vengeance will fall on the head of the mi- 
niſter, who has injured the houſe in the perſon of its 
member. Thus, my lords, both the government 


and our liberty are as ſafe as the imperfection of hu- 


man policy will allow them to be. But if you change 
this wiſe ſyſtem ; if you take the executive power 
from the crown, and place it in either houſe of par- 
lament; what check, what controul, will then re- 
main? ——An arbitrary power will be there, which is 
no where elſe in our government; an arbitrary power 
without appeal. | 


therefore hope, that your lordſhips will not differ 


from the commons in this reſolution : but, at the 
lame time, I reſpect and venerate the principle, upon 


wich the oppoſition to it is founded; a principle of 


falous caution not to do any thing that may hurt the 
ndependence of parliament, which is fo important to 
ne ſecurity of the whole commonwealth. Such a 
aution is very commendable, and the zeal excited by 
t meritorious, even where it is miſtaken. 
late your lordſhips, I congratulate the whole nation, 
on that zeal being ſo warm in the breaſts of young 
oblemen, who have ſpoken fo ably and fo eloquently 

in 


I congra- 
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| —— can this be rulling A 8 find 4 it 
an 1 ice, ich is their 
birth- right — their ſafety? 785 
Upon the whole, I am confident, your lordfhip 
will on no account depart from that maxim, which i 
the corner- ſtone of all government; that juſtice ſpouli 
have its courſe without ſtop, an impediment. Jus, fa, 
lex potentiſſima int: This, my lords, is the very ſoul 
and 12 freedom. Obſtruct this, and you im- 
mediately open a door to all violence and confuſion, 
to all the iniquity and all the cruelties of private re- 
venge, to the deſtruction. of private peace, the diſſo. 


lution of lick order, and in the end to. an unl.- F 
mited deſpotic authority, which we muſt be 
forced to ſubmit to, as a remedy againſt ſuch into- Wl 
lerable evils. The dominion of law it the dominion I. U! 
 Biberty. Privilege againſt law, in matters of high T 


eoncernment to the public, is n is tyranny, 
whereſoever it exiſts. 5 
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FOUR ECLOGUES. 


Ml 1. UNCERTAINTY. || III. JEALOUSY. 
To Mr. POPE. {To ED. WALPOLE, 
= rn_ | * 


IV. POSSESSION. 
To the Right Hon. the 
Lord Viſc. COBHAM. 


To the Hon. GEORGE 
 DODDINGTON, 
Eſq. | 


UNCERTAINTY. Ecrocus I. 
| To Mr. POPE. . 


OPE, to whoſe reed beneath the beechen ſhade, 
The nymphs of Thames a pleas'd attention paid; 
hile yet thy Muſe, content with humbler praiſe, 
Warbled in Windſor's grove her ſylvan lays; | 
Though now ſublimely borne on Homer's wing, 
Of glorious wars, and godlike chiefs ſhe ſing: 
ilt thou with me re-viſit once again 
The cryſtal fountain, and the flow'ry plain? 


Wilt 
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A while in penſive ſilence he remain'd, 


Have favour'd Damon, and inſpir'd his fong; 


But what my heart employ'd on her alone. 
Then too ſhe ſmil'd: can ſmiles our peace deſtroy, 


Wiilt thou, indulgent, hear my verſe relate Hoy 
The various changes of a lover's ſtate ; ö Fror 
And while each turn of paſſion I purſue, 8 Unh 
Aſk thy own heart if what I tell be true? Tho 
To the green margin of a lonely wood, nndu 
Whoſe pendant ſhades o' erlook'd a ſilver flood, And 
Young Damon came, unknowing where he ſtray d, Com 


How 
She {| 
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By no 
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Full of the image of his beauteous maid: 
His flock far off, unfed, untended lay, 
To every ſavage a defenceleſs prey; 

No ſenſe of int'reſt could their maſter move, 
And every care ſeem' d trifling now but love. 


But though his voice was mute, his looks complain'd; 
At length the thoughts within his boſom pent, 
Forc'd his unwilling tongue to give them vent. 

Ye nymphs, he cry*d, ye Dryads, who ſo long 


For whom retir*d, I ſhun the gay reſorts. 
Of ſportful cities, and of pompous courts ; ; 
In vain 1 bid the reſtleſs world adieu, 

To ſeek tranquillity and peace with you. 


Though wild ambition, and deſtructive rage, The fr 
No factions here can form, no wars can wage: MW Up fro 
Though envy frowns not on your humble ſhades, Whoſe 
Nor calumny your innocence invades : Feels n 
Yet cruel love, that troubler of the breaſt, Ah, he 
Too often violates your boaſted reſt; | To hay 
With inbred ſtorms diſturbs your calm retreat, Were a 
And taints with bitterneſs each rural ſweet. but dre. 
Ah luckleſs day ! when firſt with fond ſurprize or did 
On Delia's face I fix d my eager eyes; That w. 
Then in wild tumults all my ſoul was toſt, dure gui 
Then reaſon, liberty, at once were loſt: ' In ſuch 
And every wiſh, and thought, and care was gone, A maid 


Could ni 
No; let 
till let 


Thoſe * children of Content and Joy? 


How 


OW 
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How can ſoft pleaſure and tormenting woe, 


From the ſame ſpring at the ſame moment flow? 
Unhappy boy, theſe vain enquiries ceaſe, 
Thought could not guard, nor will reſtore thy peace: 
Indulge the frenzy that thou muſt endure, 

And ſooth the pain thou know'ſt not how to cure. 
Come, flatt*ring memory, and tell my heart 

How kind ſhe was, and with what pleaſing arr 

She ſtrove its fondeſt wiſhes to obtain, 

Confirm her pow'r, and faſter bind my chain. 

If on the green we danc*d, a mirthful band, 

To me alone ſhe gave her willing hand ; 

Her partial taſte, if e*er I touch'd the lyre, 

Still in my ſong found ſomething to admire. 


By none but her my crook with flow'rs was crown*d, 


By none but her my brows with ivy bound: 

The world that Damon was her choice believ'd, 

The world, alas! like Damon was deceiv'd. 

When laſt I ſaw her, and declar'd my fire 

In words as ſoft as paſſion could inſpire, 

Coldly ſne heard, and full of ſcorn withdrew, 

Without one pitying glance, one ſweet adieu. 

The frighted hind, who ſees his ripen'd corn 

Up from the roots by ſudden tempeſts torn, 

Whoſe faireſt hopes deſtroy'd and blaſted lie, 

Feels not ſo keen a pang of grief as I. 5 

Ah, how have I deſerv'd, inhuman maid, 

To have my faithful ſervice thus repay*d ? 

Were all the marks of kindneſs I receiv'd, 

But dreams of joy, that charm'd me and deceiy'd ? 

Or did you only nurſe my growing love, 

That with more pain I might your hatred prove ? 

dure guilty treachery no place could find 

In ſuch a gentle, ſuch a gen*rous mind: 

A maid brought up the woods and wilds among; 

Could ne'er have learnt the art of courts ſo young: 

No; let me rather think her anger feign' d, 

Nil let me hope my Delia may be gain'd; 1 
. | . 


Felt the faint dawning of a doubtful joy; 


And light's laſt bluſhes ting'd the diſtant hills. 


Nor Pan, nor Phoebus, tunes our artleſs reeds : 


Could charm each ear, and ſoften every heart: 
Mie too his power has reach*d, and bids with thine, 


No more in unfrequented paths he ſtray*d, 


Delightful languors, and tranſporting fires. 
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Tas only modeſty that ſeem'd diſdain, Whe 
And her heart ſuffer'd when ſhe gave me pain. Thel 


Pleas'd with this flattꝰring thought, the love · ſick boy {WM The! 


Back to his flock more chearful he return'd, 
When nov the ſetting ſun leſs fiercely burn'd, 
Blue vapours roſe along the mazy rills, | 


HOPE. EcLoGve YI 
To Mr. DODDING TON. 


EAR, Doddington, the notes that ſhepherds ſing 
Like thoſe that warbling hail the genial ſpring, 


From love alone their melody proceeds. 
From love Theocritus, on Enna's plains, 
Learnt the wild ſweetneſs of his Doric ſtrains. 
Young Maro, touch'd by his inſpiring dart, 


My ruſtic pipe in pleaſing concert join ®, 
Damon no longer ſought the ſilent ſhade, 


But call'd the ſwains to hear his jocund fong, 
And told his joy to all the rural throng. 

Bleſt be the hour, he ſaid, that happy hour, 
When firſt I own'd my Delia's gentle pow'r ; 
Then gloomy diſcontent and pining care 
Forſook my breaſt, and left foft wiſhes there; 
Soft wiſhes there they left, and gay deſires, 


Where 


— 
F WT 


N. B. Mr, Doddington had written ſome ve") 
pretty loye-yerſes, which have never been publiſhed. 
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Where yonder limes combine to form a thade, 


Theſe eyes firſt gaz'd upon the charming maid; _ 
There ſhe appear'd, on that auſpicious day, 
When ſwains their ſportive rites to Bacchus pay : 
She led the dance—heav*ns! with what grace ſhe. 
W | 
Who could have ſeen her then, and not have loy'd ? 
| trove not to reſiſt ſo ſweet a flame, 
But glory'd in a happy captive*s name; 
Nor would I now, could love permit, be free, 
But leave to brutes their ſavage liberty. 
And art thou then, fond youth, ſecure of joy? 
Can no reverſe thy flatt*ring bliſs deſtroy ? 
Has treacherous love no torment yet in ſtore? 
Or haſt thou never prov*d his fatal pow'r? | 
Whence flow d thote tears that late bedew*d thy cheek? 
Why ſigh'd thy heart as if it ſtrove to break? 1 
Why were the deſart rocks invok'd to hear 
The plaintive accent of thy ſad deſpair? 
From Delia's rigour all thoſe pains aroſe, 
Delia, who now compaſſionates my woes, 
Who bids me bope; and in that charming word 
Has peace and tranſport to my ſoul reſtor d. 
Begin, my pipe, begin the gladſome lay; 
A kiſs from Delia ſhall thy muſic pay; | 
A kiſs obtain'd *rwixt ſtruggling and conſent, 
Civ'n with forc'd anger, and diſguis*d content: 
No laureat wreaths I aſk to bind my brows, 
duch as the Muſe on lofty bards beftows ; - 
Let other ſwains to praiſe or fame aſpire ; 
from her lips my recompence require. 
Why ſtays my Delia in her ſecret bow'r? _ 
Light gales have chas'd the late impending ſhow'r ; 
Th' emerging ſun more bright his beams extends: 
Oppos'd, its beauteous arch the rainbow bends! 
Glad youths and maidens turn the new-made hay: 
The birds renew their ſongs on every ſpray ! 
Come forth, my love, thy ſhepherd's joys to crown: 
All nature ſmiles. —Will only Delia frown ? 
| Hark 
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Hark how the bees with murmurs fill the plain, 
While every flow'r of every ſweet they drain: 
See, how beneath yon hillock's ſhady ſteep, 
The ſhelter*d herds on flow'ry couches ſleep: 
Nor bees, nor herds, are half ſo bleſt as I, 
I with my fond deſires my love comply; 
From Delia's lips a ſweeter honey flows, | 
And on her boſom dwells more ſoft repoſe, 
Ah how, my dear, ſhall I deſerve thy charms? 
What gift can bribe thee to my longing arms? 
A bird for thee in ſilken bands I hold, | 


e ſhines like poliſh'd gold 


Whoſe yellow pluma 
ovely ſtranger came, 


From diſtant iſles the 


And bears the fortunate Canaries name; 


In all our woods none boaſts ſo ſweet a note, 
Not ev'n the nightingale's melodious throat. 
Accept of thisz and could I add beſide, 

What wealth the rich Peruvian mountains hide 


If all the gems in Eaſtern rocks were mine, 
On thee alone their glitt'ring pride ſhould ſhine, 


But if thy mind no gifts have pow'r to move, 


- Phoebus himſelf ſha 
The tuneful Nine, who never ſue in vain, 
Shall come ſweet ſuppliants for their fav'rite ſwain. 
For him each blue ey'd Naiad of the flood, 
For him each green-hair'd ſiſter of the wood, 
Whom oft beneath fair Cynthia's gentle ray 
His muſic calls to dance the night away. 
And you, fair nymphs, companions of my love, 
With whom ſhe joys the cowſlip meads to rove, 
I beg you recommend my faithful lame, 
And let her often hear her ſhepherd's name: 
Shade all my faults from her enquiring ſight, 
And ſhew my merits in the faireſt light; 
My pipe your kind aſſiſtance ſhall repay, 
And every friend ſhall claim a diff' rent lay. 
But ſee! in yonder glade the heav'nly fair 
Enjoys the fragrance of the breezy air— 


leave th' Aonian grove; 
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Ah, thither let me fly with eager feet; 
adieu, my pipe, Igo my love to meet — 

0 may I find her as we parted laſ, 

And may each future hour be like the paſt! 

S ſhall the whiteſt lamb theſe paſtures feed, 
Propitious Venus, on thy altars bleed. 


JEALOU SY. EcLoous III. 
To Mr. EDWARD WALPOLE. 


HE gods, O Walpole, give no bliſs ſincere; 
Wealth is diſturb*d by care, and yr by fear: 
Of all the paſſions that employ the mind, : 
In gentle love the ſweeteſt joys we find 
Yet ev'n thoſe joys dire Jealouſy moleſts, 
And blackens each fair image in our breaſts, 
0 may the warmth of thy too tender heart 
Ve'er feel the ſharpneſs of his venom'd dart! 
For thy own quiet, think thy miſtreſs juſt, 
And wiſely take thy happineſs on truſt, 
Begin, my Muſe, and Damon's woes rehearſe, 
In wildeſt numbers and diſorder'd verſe, 
On a romantic mountain's airy head 
(While browzing goats at eaſe around him fed) 
Anxious he lay, with jealous cares oppreſt ; 
Diſtruſt and anger lab'ring in his breaſt— 
The vale beneath, a pleaſing proſpect yields, 
Of verdant meads and cultivated fields; 
Through theſe a river rolls its winding flood, 
Adorn'd with various tufts of riſing wood; 
Here half conceal'd in trees a cottage ſtands, 
a caſtle there the opening plain commands, 
kyond, a town with glitt'ring ſpires is crown'd, 
And diſtant hills the wide horizon bound; 
0 charming was the ſcene, a while the ſwain 
beheld delighted, and forgot his pain 
TED But 


| 


4 


| | And ev'n thy Daphnis hate thee worſe than I! 


| | Tell me what charms yon in my rival find, | 


Has he, like me, with long obedience ftroye 


And dy'd with grief at each ungentle word ? 


He pleas'd you, by not ſtudying to pleaſe : 
His careleſs indolence your pride alarm'd ; 
And had he lov*d you more, he leſs had charm'd, 
O pain to think! another ſhall poſſeſs 
Thoſe balmy lips which I was wont to preſs: 
Another on her panting breaſt ſhall lie, | 
And catch ſweet madneſs from her ſwimming eye! 


Would my clos'd eyes had ſunk in endleſs night, 


Where: e er they paſs'd, be blaſted every flow'r, 


HFaſt thou not heard how poor“ Menalcas dy'd 
A victim to Parthenia's fatal pride? 


With cruel force renew'd their raging ſmart : 
His flow'ry wreath, which long with pride he wore, 


Like theſe neglected roſes, droop and fade! 


Ah wretched ſwain, could no examples move 
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But ſoon the ſtings infix'd within his heart, 
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The gift of Delia, from his brows he tore, 
Then cry d; „May all thy charms, ungrateful maid 


May angry heav'n deform each guilty grace, 
That triumphs now in that deluding face! 
Thoſe alter'd looks may every ſhepherd fly, 


“ Say, thou inconſtant, what has Damon done, 
To loſe the heart his tedious pains had won? 


Againſt whoſe pow'r no ties have ſtrength to bind? 


To conquer your diſdain, and merit love? 
Has he with tranſport every ſmile ador d, 


Ah-no! the conqueſt was obtain'd with eaſe ; 


IT aw their friendly flocks together feed, 
I ſaw them hand in hand walk o'er the mead: 


Ere I was doom'd to bear that hateful ſight! 
And hungry wolves their helpleſs flocks devour !- 
Thy heedleſs heart to ſhun the rage of love? 
Der 


— 


See Mr. Gay's Dione. 


d 
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Dear was the 8 to 55 ite 3 plan, _ 8 

Lov'd by the nymphs, by Phcebus lov'd, in vain: 

Around his tomb their tears the Muſes paid, 

and all things mourn'd but the relentleſs maid. 

Would I could die like him, and be at peace! 

Theſe torments in the quiet grave would ceaſe; 

There my vex'd thoughts a calm repoſe would find, 

And reſt as if my Delia ſtill were kind. 

No, let me live, her falſehood to upbraid: 

dome god perhaps my Juſt revenge will aid. — 

Alas! what aid, fond ſwain, would'ſt thou receive! ? 

Could thy heart bear to ſee its Delia grieve? | 

Protect her, heav'n! and let her never know 

The lighteſt part of hapleſs Damon' s woe: 

lac no vengeance from the pow'rs above; 

A Iimplore is, never more to love.— 

Let me this fondneſs from my boſom tear, 

Let me forget that e er I thought her fair. 

Come, cool Indifference, and heal my breaſt; 

Wearied, at length I ſeek thy downy reſt: 

No turbulence of paiſion ſhall deſtroy - 

My future eaſe with flatt*ring hopes of joy. 

Hear, mighty Pan, and all ye ſylvans, 9 

What by your guardian deities I ſwear ; - 

No more my eyes ſhall view her fatal charms, 

No more I'll court the trait reſs to my arms; 

Not all her arts my ſteady foul ſhall move, 

And ſhe ſhall find that reaſon conquers love“ 
Scarce had he ſpoke, when through the lawn below 

Alone he ſaw. 5 57 beauteous Delia gooß 

At once tranſported, he forgot his vow, - | 

buch perjuries the laughing gods allow) 


Down the ſteep hills with ardent haſte he flew; 


tle found her kind, and ſoon believ'd her true. 


Qq2 POSSESSION. 


Delighted leſs than one ſucceſsf 


This theme may help to cheat the ſummer's day. 


Thither with glad devotion Damon came, 


| 196 THE PROGRESS or LOVE. 


| ; PO SSES SION. | E eon IV. 
T0 Lord COBHAM. 
OBH AM. to thee this rural lay 1 bring, 


Whoſe guiding judgment gives me {kill to ſing 
Though far unequal to thoſe poliſh'd ſtrains, 


1 


With which thy Congreve charm'd the liſt'ning pla 


Yet ſhall its muſic pleaſe thy partial ear, 
And ſooth thy breaſt with thoughts that once were de: 
Recall thoſe years which time has thrown behind, 
When ſmiling Love with Honour ſhar'd thy mind 
When all thy glorious days of 2 rous fight 

| ul night. 
The ſweet remembrance ſhall thy youth reſtore, 
Fancy again ſhall run paſt pleaſures o'er ; 
And while in Stowe's enchanting walks you ſtray, 


With hi: 
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Beneath the covert of a myrtle wood, 
To Venus rais'd, a ruſtic altar ſtood, 
To Venus and to Hymen, there combin'd, 
In friendly league, to favour human-kind. 
With wanton Cupids in that happy ſhade, 
The gentle virtues, and mild Wiſdom play'd. 
Nor there, in ſprightly Pleaſure's genial train, 
Lurkt ſick Diſguſt, or late repenting Pain, 
Nor Force, nor Int'reſt, join'd unwilling hands, 
But Love conſenting ty*d the bliſsful bands. 


To thank the pow'rs who bleſs'd his faithful flame 
| Two milk-white doves he on their altar laid, 
And thus to both his grateful homage paid: 
Hail, bounteous god, before whoſe hallow'd ſhr 
My Delia vow'd to be for ever mine, W 


\ 


ECLOGUE iy. 597 


hile glowing i in her cheeks, with tender loye, es 
veet virgin modeſty reluctant ſtrove ! S 
And hail to thee, fair queen of young deſires 
ng ſhall my heart preſerve thy pleaſing fires, 
nce Delia now can all its warmth return, 
fondly languiſh, and as fiercely burn. 
0 the ta gloom of laſt propitious night | 3 
ſhade more charming than the faireſt light! 
Chen in my. arms I claſp*'d the melting maid, 
ben all my pains one moment overpaid; 
n firſt the ſweet exceſs of bliſs I prov'd, 
ſhich none can taſte but who like me have Mer d. 
Dou too, bright goddeſs, once in Ida's grove, 
halt not diſdain to meet a ſhepherd's love 
ich him, . while friſking lambs around you play'd, 
lnceal'd you ſported in the ſecret ſhade: 
farce could Anchiſes* raptures equal mine, 
Ind Delia's beauties only yield to thine. | 
What are you now, my once moſt valued joys? 
kipid trifles all, and childiſh toys ——— 
nendſhip itſelf ne'er knew a charm like this, 
or Colin's talk could pleaſe like Delia's kiſs, 
Ye Muſes, {kill'd in every winning art, 
ach me more deeply to engage her heart 
e nymphs, to her your freſheſt roſes 0 
Ind crown her with the pride of all the ſſ id 
all her days let health and peace atten | 
ly ſhe ne*er want, nor ever loſe a friend f 
May ſome new pleaſure every hour Sv) ! 
t let her Damon be her higheſt jo 
With thee, my love, for ever wil 1 ſtay, 
night careſs thee, and admire all day; 
the ſame field our mingled flocks we?ll feed, 
o the ſame ſpring our thirſty heifers lead, 
gether will we ſhare the harveſt toils, 
gether preſs the vine's autumnal ſpoils, | 
ghtful ſtate, where peace and love combine, 
obi our tranquil days unclouded ſhine! 1 
Here 


©S 


be 
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598: 5˙0 LILO QU I. . 
Here limpid fountains roll thro” flow'ry meads, 
Here riſing foreſis lift their verdant heads 
Here let me wear my careleſs life away, 


And in thy arms inſenſibly decax. « Th 
| When late old age our heads ſhall filyer o'er, * 
And our flow pulſes dance with joy no more; . « Th 
When time no longer will thy beauties ſpare, _ « Ho 
And only Damon's eyes ſhall think thee far; ® Ho 
Then may the gentle hand of welcome death, « Ar. 
At one ſoft ſtroke, depriye us both of breath!  M« Th, 
May we beneath one common ſtone be laid, 3 „Wh 
And the ſame cypreſs both our aſhes ſhade! * Anc 
Perhaps ſome friendly Muſe, in tender verſe, | « Wh 
Shall deign our faithful paſſion to rehearſe, 6 Leſs 
And future ages, with juſt envy mov'd, © Cha 
Be told how Damon and his, Delia lor d. Li. 
ff.! ͤ Tn 3 The 
SOLILOQUY of a BEAUTY. in the In 
TESTS TR TRE = (AT 
C Unbl 

Written at Eton School. = 
wt N night; and Flavia to her room retir'd, Wiſ* For e 
IX With ev'ning chat and ſober reading tir'd; . Now 
There, melancholy, penſive, and alone, * Now 
She meditates on the forſaken town: Or in 
On her rais'd arm reclin'd her drooping head, Secur 
She ſigh'd, and thus in plaintive accents ſaid: From 
« Ah, what avails it to be young and fair: And a 
To move with negligence, to dreſs with care? Is this 
« What worth have all the charms our pride can boaſt, . Were 
If all in envious ſolitude are loſt? Theſe 
„Where none admire, *tis uſeleſs to excel; Are tl 
e Where none are beaux, *tis vain to be a belle: ure e 
“ Beauty, like Wit, to judges ſhould be ſnewn; " To foi 
«© Both moſt are valu'd, where they beſt are known. WM" O Ver 
„With ev'ry grace of nature, or of art. ( Atteng 


* We cannot break one ſtubborn country heart: 


£6 


The 


* 


« The brutes, inſenſible, our pow'r defy :: 


* To love, exceeds a ſquire's capacity, x. 
« The town, the court, is Beauty's proper ſphere z 
That is our heav'n, and we are angels there: 

In that gay-circle thouſand Cupids rove, 

The court of Britain is the court of Love, 
© How has my conſcious heart with triumph glow'd, 
Ho have my ſparkling eyes their tranſport ſhew'd, 
At each diſtinguiſh'd birth-night ball, to ſee 


The homage due to Empire, paid to me! 

© When ev*ry eye was fix*d on me alone, 

And dreaded mine more than the Monarch's frown ; 

When rival ſtateſmen for my favour ſtrove, | 

Leſs jealous in their pow'r, than in their love. 

* Chang'd is the ſcene; and all my glories die, 

Like flow*rs tranſplanted to a colder ſky : 

* Loſt is the dear delight of giving pain, 

The tyraat joy of hearing ſlaves complain. 

n ſtupid indolence my life is ſpent, 

* Supinely calm, and dully innocent: 

Unbleſt I wear my uſeleſs time away I 

« Sleep (wretched maid ) all night, and dream all day; 

Go at ſet hours to dinner and to pray r; 

For dulneſs ever muſt be regular. 

Now with mamma at tedious whiſt I play; 

Now without ſcandal drink inſipid teaz 

Or in the garden breathe the country air, 

Secure from meeting any tempter there: 

From books to work, from work to books J rove, 

And am (alas!) at leiſure to improve 

s this the life a beauty ought to lead? 

Were eyes ſo radiant only made to read? 

' Theſe fingers, at whoſe touch ev'n age would glow, 

Are theſe of uſe for nothing but to few? 

' Sure erring nature never could deſign, 

; To form a huſwife in a mould like mine! 

O Venus, queen and guardian of the fair, 

Attend propitious to thy vot'ry's pray's : 1 | 
. 777 Let 


* 


e B L. E N HH 1 14. 
« Let me reviſit the dear toyn again: = Ha 


Let me be ſeen ! could I that wiſh — | Rewa 
e All other ns * own TIO ons tg —_ : we 

| ah a 
BLENHETM Ak And v 

Not t! 


Written at the Univerſity of Oxford! in the yearn 1 17 — 
ARENT of arts, * kilfal land firſt taught 
| The towꝰ ring pile to riſe, and form id che plan 

With fair proportion; architect divine, 6377 Nt 
Minerva; thee to my advent'rous Iyre: 
Aſſiſtant 1 invoke, that means ro:fing 
- Blenheim, proud monument of Britiſh. fame, ; 
Thy glorious work ! for thou the lofty tow'rs 
Didſt to his virtue raiſe, whom oft thy ſhield | 


Whend 
Did fo! 
Or to u 
Steel tl 
Of obl. 
britain, 
For hei 


WY 


In peril guarded, and thy wiſdom ſteer d Pleas 
Through all the ſtorms of war. Thee too. I cal f urſues 
Thalia, ſylvan Muſe, who lov'ſt to rove ales 5 
Along the ſhady paths and verdant bow'rs 15 Vith g 
Of Moodſtock's happy grave : there tuning; ſweet Of vari 
Thy rural pipe, while all the Dryad train | Attracts 
Attentive liſten ; let thy warbling ſong — pur 
Paint with melodious praiſe the pleaſing ſcene, vj th pa 
And equal theſe to Pindus* honour*d ſhades. : So fre 
When Europe freed, confeſs'd the ſaving pow'r Cn 
Of Marlb'rough's hand; Britain, who ſent him forta = lb'r 
Chief of confederate hoſts,” to fight the row th gl 
Of Liberty and Juſtice, grateful rais'd , valou! 
This palace, ſacred to her leader's fame: 4 differ 
A trophy of ' ſucceſs ; with ſpoils adorn'd- N00 
Of conquer'd towns, and glorying in the name ni ow, 
Of that auſpicious field, where. Churchill's ſword. 15. Mu 
Vanquiſh'd the might of Gallia, and chaſtis'd * WOO 
Rebel Bavar. Majeſlic in its ſtrength - Bach = 
Stands the ro dome, and . its great 175 Tina 


' 2 


B. L EN REAL N 60 


Hail, happy chief, whoſe valour. could deſerve 
Reward ſo glorious! grateful nation, hall, 
Who paidſt his, ſervice with ſo rich, a meed ! |. 


Which moſt ſhall L admire, which worthieſt praiſe, 2 


The Hero or the people? Honour doubts, 
And weighs their virtues in an equal ſcale. 


Not thus Germania pays tu' uncance] d debt 
Of gratitude to us. Bluſn Cæſar, bluſh, 


When thou behold'ſt theſe tow?rs ; ingrate, to ther 


A monument of ſhame! Canſt thou forget 


Whence they are nam'd, and what an Engliſh arm 


Did for thy throne that day! ? But we diſdain 
Or to upbraid or imitate thy guilt. 

Steel thy obdurate heart againſt the ſenſe 

Of obligation infinite, and know, . 

Fritain, like heav'n, protects a thankleſs a 
For her own glory, nor expects reward. 


pleas'd with the noble theme, her taſk the Mouſe r 


Purſues untir d, and through the Palace roves 
With ever - new. delight. The,tap'ſtry. rich 

With gold, and gay with all the beauteous paint 
Of various- colour d ſilks, diſpos'd, with ſkill, 
Attracts her curious eye: Here Iſter rolls 

His purple wave; and there the Granic flodd 
With paſſing ſquadrons foams: here hardy Gaul 


Flies from the ſword of Britain; there to Greece | 


Efeminate Perſia yields. hes" Sy arms oppos'd, 
Marlb'rough and Alexander vie for fame 
Wich glorious competition; equal both 

In valour and in fortune: but their praiſe 


be different, for with different views they foughts. 3 


This to ſabdue, and that to free mankind. o 
Now, through the ſtately portals iſſuing forth, 
The Muſe to ſofter glories turns, and ſeeks 
The woodland ſhade, delighted. Not the vale 
Of Tempe fam'd in ſong, or Ida's grove 
ch beauty boaſts. Amid the mazy gloom 
Vi this romantic wilderneſs once ſtood 
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6602 B . E N HE 1 . | 
Ihe bow'r of Roſamonda, hapleſs fair, e 
| | Sacred to grief and love; the cryſtal fount - 
In which ſhe us'd to bathe her beauteous limbs 
Still warbling flows, pleas'd to reflect the face . 
Of Spencer, lovely maid, when tir'd fie firs © 
Beſide its flow'ry brink, and views thoſe _ 
Which only Roſamond could once excel. 
But ſee where, flowing with a nobler fream, 
A limpid lake of pureſt waters rolls 
Beneath the-wide-ſtretch'd arch, ſtupendous work; 
Through which the Danube might collected pour 
His ſpacious urn ! Silent a while, and ſmooth 
The current glides, till with an headlong force | 
| Broke and diſorderꝰd, down the ſteep it falls Pl + 
In loud caſcades ; the filvet-ſparkling' et” 
Glitters relucent in the dancing ray. 
In theſe retreats repos'd the mighty 0 
Of Churchill, from the toils of war and ſtate, 
Splendidly private, and the tranquil j Joy 
Of contemplation felt, while Blenheim's dome 
'Triumphal, ever in his mind rene wd 
The memory of his fame, and ſooth'd his thought 
With pleaſing record of his glorious deeds, © 
So, by the rage of faction home recall'd, - 
Lucullus, while he wag' d ſucceſsful war 
Of Mithridates, whoſe aſpiring ming 
No loſſes could ſubdue, enrich'd with ſpoils 
Of conquer'd nations, back return'd to Rome, 
And in magnificent retirement paſt 
The evening of his life. But not alone, 
In the calm ſhades of honourable ak 
Great Marlb'rough peaceful dwelt: indulgent hear q 
Gave a companion to his ſofter hours, 
With whom converſing, he forgot all change 
Of fortune, or of ſtate, and in her mind 
Found * equal to his Ts e and lov'd 


_ Him ſelf 


* L E H E I XI. 603 
Himself in 1 Lig + by each adrmir'd, 
In mutual honour, mutual fondneſs join'd : 
Like two fair ſtars with incermmibgted light, 
In friendly union they together ſhone, 
Aiding each other's brightneſs, till the cloud 
Of night eternal quench d the beam of one. 
Thee, Churchill, firſt, the ruthleſs hand of death 
Tore from thy conſort's ſide, and call'd thee E 
To the ſublimer ſeats of joy and love; 
Where fate again ſhall join her ſoul to thine, 
Who now, regardful of thy fame, erects 
The column to thy praiſe, and ſooths her woe 


With pious honours to thy ſacred name 


Immortal. Lo! where tow'ring on the height 

Of yon aerial | ilar proudly ſtands 

Thy image, like a guardian god, ſublime, - 

And awes the ſubject Plain : beneath his feet, 

The German eagles ſpread their wings, his hand 

Graſps victory, its ſlave. Such was thy brow 

Majeſtic, ſuch thy martial port, when Gaul 

Fled from thy frown, and in the Danube ſought _ 

A refuge from thy ſword. There, where the field 

Was deepeſt ſtain'd with gore, on Hochſter 8 p 

The theatre of thy glory, once was rais'd - 

A meaner trophy, by th* imperial hand; 

Extorted gratitude z which now the rage 

Of malice impotent, beſeeming ill 

A regal breaſt, has leveP'd to the ground: 

Mean inſult ! this with better auſpices _ 

Shall ſtand on Britiſh earth, to tell the world 

How Marlb rough fought, for whom, and how re- 
d N 

His ericks Nor ſhall the conſtant love 

Of her who rais'd this monument be loſt 

n dark oblivion : that ſhall be the theme 

Of future bards in ages yet unborn, =» 

nſpir'd with Chaucer's fire, who in theſe groves 

Firſt tun*d the Britiſh harp, and little deem'd 

His humble dwelling ſhould the neighbour be 

Of — houſe ſuperb: to which the throng 


8 Of 


Dear to thy country, Mill inſpire her ſons 


6 B I. E N H E 1. Ms. 


Of travellers approaching, ſhall not gals 
His roof unnoted, but feſpectful hail 
With rev'rence due. Such honour does the Muſe 
| Obtain her favourites. ut the noble pile 
(My theme) demands my voice.. O ſhade ador'd, 
Marlb'rough ! who now above the ſtarry ſphere 
Dwell in the palaces of heav'n, enthron'd 
Among the Demi-gods, deign to defend 
This thy abode, while preſent here below, 
And ſacred ill to thy immortal fame, 
With tutelary care. Preſerve it ſafe 
From Time's deſtroying hand, and cruel ſtroke 
Of factious Envy's more relentleſs _... 
| Here may, long ages hence, the Britiſh youth, 
When honour calls them to the field of war, 
| Behold the trophies which thy valour rais'd ; 

The proud reward of thy ſucceſsful toils 
For Europe's freedom, and Britannia's fame: 
That, fir'd with gen'rous envy, they may dare 
To emulate thy deeds, — So ſhall thy name 


With martial virtue; and to high attempts _ 
Excite their arms, till other battles won, 

And nations ſav'd, new monuments require, 

And « other Blenheims ſhall adorn the land, 


To the "MEAD 155. Kc at Oxford, 
Written from Paris, in the year 1728. 


Ax, deareſt friend, how roll thy hours away? 
What pleaſing ſtudy cheats the. tedious day ? 
oft thou the ſacred volumes oft explore 
Of wife Antiquity's immortal lore, 
Where virtue, by the charms of wit refin'd, 


At once exalts and poliſhes the mind? 
N 85 wy How 


3 
1 
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- TO THE REV. DR. AYSCOUGH. 605 


How diff rent from our modern guilty art, 
Which pleaſes only to corrupt the heart; 
Whoſe curſt refinements odious vice adorn, 

And teach to honour what we ought to/ ſcorn ! 
Doſt thou in ſage hiſtorians joy ro ſee 

How Roman greatneſs roſe with liberty; . 
How the ſame hands that tyrants durſt controul, 
Their empire ſtrecht from Atlas to the Pole; 
Till wealth and conqueſt into ſlaves refin'd 
The proud luxurious maſters of mankind ? 
Doſt thou in letter*d Greece each charm admire, 
Each grace, each virtue, freedom could inſpire ; 
Yet in her troubled ſtates fee all the woes, 

And all the crimes that giddy faction knows; 

Till, rent by parties, by corruption fold, 

Or weakly careleſs, or too raſnly bold; 

She ſunk beneath a mitigated doom, 

The ſlave and tut*reſs of protecting Rome ? 
Does calm Philoſophy her aid impart, 

To guide the paſſions, and to mend the heart? 

Taught by her precepts, haſt thou learnt the end 

To which alone the wiſe their ſtudies bend ; 

For which alone by nature were deſign'd 

The pow'rs of thought—— to benefit mankind ? 

Not, like a cloyſter*d drone, to read and doze, 

In undeſerving, undeſerv'd repoſe ; 7255 

But reaſon's influence to diffuſe; to clear 

Th'-enlighten*d world of every gloomy fear; 

Diſpel the miſts of error, and unbind ond 

Thoſe pedant chains that clog the freeborn mind. 

Happy who thus his leiſure can employ! «© 

He knows the pureſt hours of tranquil joy; 

Nor vext with pangs that buſier boſoms tear, 

Nor loſt to ſocial virtue's pleaſing care ; - 

Safe in the port, yet lab'ring to ſuſtain 

Thoſe who ſtill float on the tempeſtuous main. 
So Locke the days of ſtudious quiet ſpent ; 

So Boyle in wiſdom found divine content; 
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Loet reaſon and let virtue faith maintain, 


Whom nobleſt ſentiments of glory fire, 


* 


Ws 10 THE REV. DR. AYSCOUGH. 


So Cambray, worthy of a happier doom, „ Wh 
The virtuous ſlave of Louis and of Rome. | Tho 
\ © Good “ Wor'ſter thus ſupports his dropping age, Wit 
Far from court. flatt ry, far from party- rage; 
He, who in youth a tyrany's frown defy'd, 
Firm and intrepid on his country's fide, \ 
Her boldeſt champion then, and now her mildeſt 
uide. Td 
O TR FRA. warmth ! 0 ſanctity divine! | 
To emulate his worth, my 1. be thine: 2 
Learn from his life the duties of the gown ; 
Learn not to flatter, nor inſult the crown; 
Nor baſely ſervile court the guilty great, 
Nor raiſe the church a rival to the ſtate: 
To error mild, to vice alone ſevere, _ 
Seek not to ſpread the law of love by fear. 
The prieſt, who plagues the world can never mend, 
No foe to man was e'er to God a friend: | 


o 


All force but theirs is impious, weak, and vain. 
Me other cares in other climes engage, 
Cares that become my birth, and ſuit my age; 
In various knowledge to improve my youth, 
And conquer prejudice, worſt foe to truth; 

By foreign arts domeſtic faults to mend, 
Enlarge my notions, and my views extend; 
The uſeful ſcience of the world to know. 

Which books can never teach, or pedants ſnew. 

A nation here I pity, and admire, 5 85 


Let taught, by cuſtom's force, and bigot fear, 

To ſerve with pride, and boaſt the yoke they bear: 
Whoſe nobles, born to cringe, and to command, 
In courts a mean, in camps a gen *rous band ; 
. From each low tool of pow'r, content receive 


| Thoſe laws, their dreaded arms to tl give. | 
Whol , — 


20 Hough. 


10 THE REV. DR. AYSCOUGH. 6 


Whoſe people yain in want, in bondage bleſt, 


With happy follies riſe above their fate, 
The jeſt and envy of each wiſer ſtate. 
Yet here the Muſes deign'd a while to ſport | 

in the ſhort ſun-ſhine of a fav'ring court: 

Here Boileau, ſtrong in ſenſe, and ſharp in wit, 
Who, from the ancients, like the ancients writ : 
Permiſſion gain'd inferior vice to blame, 

By flatt'ring incenſe to his maſter's fame. 

Here Moliere, firſt of comic wits, excell'd — 
Whate er Athenian theatres beheld ; _ 

By keen, yet decent, ſatire ſkill'd to pleaſe, - 

With morals mirth uniting, ſtrength with eaſe. 

Now charm'd, I hear the bold Corneille inſpire 
Heroic thoughts with Shakeſpear's force and fire; 3 
Now ſweet Racine with milder influence move 

The ſoften'd heart to pity and to love. 

With mingled pain and pleaſure I ſurvey . 

The pompous works of arbitrary ſway ; , 

Proud palaces, that drain'd the ſubjects ſtore, 
Rais'd on the ruins of th* oppreſt and poor; 
here ev'n mute walls are taught to fatter ſtate, 
ind painted triumphs ſtyle Ambition EAT“, 
th more delight thoſe pleaſing ſhades I view, 
here Condẽ from an envious court withdrewÞ : 
here, ſick of glory, faction, pow'r, and pride 
dure judge how empty all, who all had rt pf 
&neath his palms the weary chief repos d, 
Ind life's great ſcene in quiet virtue clos'd. 
With ſhame that other fam'd retreat I . 
\dorn'd by art, diſgrac'd by luxury ; 

here Orleans waſted every vacant hour, 
the wild riot t of unbounded pow 4 


. 


* a 1 1 


hoſ a 
_s The victories of Louis XIV. painted in the gal 


res of Verſailles. 
T Chantilly. $ St. Cloud. 
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Though plunder'd, gay ; induſtrious, though oppreſt ; * 


5 * 5 
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-608 TO THE REV. DR. AYSCC 


Where feveriſh debauch and impious le WL. 
Staind the mad table and the 4255 e.. 
With theſe amuſements is thy friend detain'd 
Pleas'd and inſtructed in a dete n land; 5 
Fet oft a tender wiſh recalls my mind 
From preſent joys to dearer left behind! * 
O native iſle, fair freedom's happieſt ſeat ! 
At thought of thee my bounding pulſes beat; 
At thought of thee my heart impatient burns, 
And all my country on my ſoul returns. 
When ſhall I fee thy fields, whoſe plenteous grain 
No pow'r can raviſn from th' induſtrious ſwain? 
When kiſs with pious love the ſacred earth, 
That gave a Burleigh, or a Ruſſel birth? | 
When, in the ſhade of laws, that long have ſtood 
Propt by their care, or ſtrengthen'd by their blood, 
Of fearleſs independence wiſely vain, 
The proudeſt ſlave of Bourbon's race diſdain? 
Yet oh ! what doubt, what ſad preſaging voice 
Whiſpers within, and bids me not rejoice z | 
Bids me contemplate'ey*ry ſtate around, 
From ſultry Spain to Norway's icy bound; 
Bids their Ioſt rights, their ruin'd glories ſee; 
And _ me, Theſe, like e. once were Free 


re Mr. POYNTZ, 


Ambaſlador at the Congreſs 1 Somons, in the Ye 
172 


- 771 8 
* 


Written at Paris, VEL 


THOU, tick friendſhip 1 is my joy and prid 
' Whoſe virtues warm me, and . whoſe precef 
| "IMC; +... 

Thou, to whom greatneſs, rightly underſtood, 
Is but a larger power of doing good; 

Say, Poyntz, amidſt the toils of anxious ſtate, 
Does not thy ſecret ſoul deſire retreat? 


(7 


10 
ep 


TO MR. PO TN Z. 


That, to thy lov'd philoſophy refign'd, 


No care might ruffle thy unbended mind? 


Juſt is the wiſh. For ſure the happieſt meed, 
To favour'd man by ſmiling heav'n decreed; + 
l, to reflect at eaſe on glorious pains 
And calmly to enjoy what virtue gains. 
Not him I praiſe, who from the world retir' d, 
by no enlivening generous paſſion fir d, 
On flow*ry. gouches ſlumbers life away, 
And gently Lids his active pow'rs decay; 
Who fears bright Glory's awful face to ſee, 
And ſhuns renown as much as infamy. _ 
But bleſt is he, who, exercis'd in cares, 
To private leiſure public virtue bears ; 
Who tranquil ends the race he nobly run, 
And decks repoſe with trophies Labour won. 
Him Honour follows to the ſacred ſhade, - _ 
And crowns propitious his declining head; 
ln his retreats their harps the Muſes ſtring; - 
For him in lays unbought ſpontaneous ſing ; 
frendſhip and Truth on all his moments wait, 
Heas d with retirement better than with ſtate 3 
And round the bow'r where humbly great he lies, 
Far olives bloom, or verdant laurels riſe. 
So when thy country ſhall no more demand 
The needful aid of thy ſuſtaining hand; 
When peace reſtor*d ſhall on her downy wing 
*cure repoſe and careleſs leiſure brings; 
Then to the' ſhades of learned eaſe retir d. 
The world forgetting, by the world admir'd, 
imong thy books and friends, thou ſhalt poſſeſs 
ontemplative and quiet happineſsds· 
eas d to review a life in honour ſpent, 


let tho? thy hours unclogg'd with ſorrow roll, 
Tho' wiſdom calm, and ſcience feed thy ſoul; 


and painful merit paid with ſweet content. © 
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wo 10 NMR. POTNTZ.. | 
One dearer bliſs remains to be poſſeſt, 


That only can improve and crown. the reſt. — 
Permit thy friend this ſecret to reveal, 


Which thy own heart perhaps would better tell; 


The point to which our ſweeteſt = move, 
Is, to be truly lov'd, and fondly 


This is the * that ſmooths = troubled breaſt | 


Friend of our health, and author of our reſt 0 


Bids ev'ry gloomy vexing paſſion, fly, 


And tunes each jarring ſtring to harmony. 
Ev'n while I write, the name of Love inſpires 
More pleaſing thoughts, and more enlivening fires; 
Beneath his pow'r my raptur*d fancy glows, ' 

And ev' ry tender verſe more ſweetly flows. 
Dull is the privilege of living free; 

Our hearts were never form'd for liberty : 


Some beauteous image, well imprinted there, 
Can beſt defend them from conſuming care. 


In vain to groves and gardens we retire, 
And-nature in her rural works admirez 
Tho” grateful theſe, yet theſe but faintly charm 3 
They may delight us, but can never warm. 
May ſame fair eyes, my friend, thy boſom fire 


With pleaſing pangs of ever gay defire; + 


And teach thee that ſoft ſcience, which alone 


Still to thy ſearching mind reſts lightly known : 


Thy ſoul, - tho? great, is tender and refin*d, 
To friendſhip ſenſible, to love inclin d; 


And therefore long thou canſt not arm thy | breaſt | 


Againſt the entrance of ſo ſweet a gueſt. 


Hear what th' inſpiring Muſes bid me tell, 
For heav*n ſhall ratify what they reveal: 


A choſen bride ſhall in thy arms be plac'd, 
With all th* attractive charms of beauty grac'd ; 
W hoſe wit and virtue ſhall thy own expreſs, 


; Diſtinguiſh'd only by their ſofter dreſs : 
Thy greatneſs ſhe, or thy retreat ſhall ſhare, 
|  Sweeten nat; can or * care; 1 


IS. 


_ " EPtort® 70 Mn FE. 5. 
Her miles the taſte of ev 'ry joy ſhall raife, 
And add new pleafure to renown'and praiſe z = _. 
Till-charm'd you own the truth my-verſe would prove, 


* * 


That happineſs is near ally*d'to love. 


$ 


VERSES to be written under a Picture of, Mr. 
eee, — ©. oo DA. 5 


— 


UCH is thy form, O Poyntz ! but who ſhall find 
A hand, or colours, to expreſs thy mind ? 

A mind unmov*d by ev'ry vulgar fear, 

In a falſe world that dares to be ſincere; 

Wiſe without art z without ambition great; 

Tho' firm, yet pliant; active, tho' ſedate; 

With all the.richeſt ſtores of learning fraught, 

let better ſtill by native prudence taught; 

That, fond the griefs of the diſtreſt to heal, 

Can pity frailties it could never feel; oak 7 
That, when misfortune ſu'd, ne'er ſought to know 
What ſect, what party, whether friend or foe ; 

That, fixt on equal virtue's temp' rate laws, 

Deſpiſes calumny, and ſhuns applauſe; 

That, to its own perfections ſingly blind, 

Would for another think this praiſe deſign'd. 


An Epiſtle to Mr. POPE, from Rome, 17 30. 
MMORTAL. bard! for whom each Muſe has 


1 wove h 2 

The faireſt garlands of 'the Aonian groves 

Ireſerv*d, our drooping genius to reſtore, 

When Addifoh and Congreve are no more; 

Alter ſo many ſtars extin& in night, 

the darken'd age's laſt remaining light! 

1 To thee from Latian realms this verſe is writ, 
upir'd by memory of antient wit; | 
R r 2 =: For 


612 , EPISTLE TO MR. POPE. 


For now no more theſe climes their influence boaſt, 
Fall'n is their glory, and their virtue loſt; 

From tyrants, ahd from ptieſts, the Muſes fly, 

Daughters of Reaſon and of Liberty:  _ 

Nor Baiz now, nor Umbria's plain they love, 
Nor on the banks of Nar, or Mincio rove; 

To Thames's flow'ry borders they retire, 

And kindle in thy breaſt the Roman fire, 


So in the ſhades, where chear'd with ſummer rays 


 Melodious linnets warbled ſprightly lays, 
Soon as the faded, falling leaves complain 
Of gloomy winter's unauſpicious reign, | 
No tuneful voice is heard of joy or love, 
But mournful filence ſaddens all the grove. 
_ Unhappy Italy! whoſe alter*d ſtate 
Has felt the worſt ſeverity of fate: 
Not that barbarian hands her faſces broke, 


And bow'd her haughty neck beneath their yoke; 


Nor that her palaces to earth are thrown, . 


Fer cities deſart, and her fields unſown ; 


But that her ancient ſpirit is decay*d, 
That ſacred wiſdom from her bounds is fled, 
That there the fource of ſcience flows no more, 
Whence its rich ſtreams ſupply'd the world before. 
Illuſtrious names! that once in Latium ſhin'd,. 
Born to inſtruct, and to command mankind; 
Chiefs, by whoſe virtue mighty Rome was rais'd, 
And poets, who thoſe chiefs ſublimely prais'd! 
Oft J the traces you have left explore, 
Your aſhes viſit, and your urns adore ; HA 
Oft kiſs, with lips devout, ſome mould” ring ſtone, 
With ivy's venerable ſhade o'ergrown ; 
Thoſe hallow*d ruins better pleas'd to ſee 
Than all the pomp of modern luxury. 2 
As late on Virgil's tomb freſh flow'rs I ſtrow'd, 
While with th' inſpiring Muſe my boſom glow'd, 
Crown'd with eternal bays my raviſh'd eyes 
Beheld the poet's awful form ariſe ; 
| | | Strange! 
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E PISTLE TO MR. POPE. 613 
Stranger, he ſaid, whoſe pious hand has paid 
Theſe grateful rites to my attentive ſhade, _ 
When thou ſhalt breathe thy happy native air, 
To Pope this meſſage from his maſter bear : 

Great bard, whoſe numhers I myſelf inſpire, 
To whom I gave my own harmonious lyre, 
I high exalted on the throne of wit, 
Near me and Homer thou aſpire to fit, 
No more let meaner ſatire dim the rays-._'.. 
That law majeſtic from thy nobler bays ; 
hall the flow ry paths of Pindus ſtray, 
But ſhun that thorny, that unpleaſing way z _ 
Nor when each ſoft engaging Mule is thine, 
Addreſs the leaſt attractive of the Nine. 

Of thee more worthy were the taſk, to raiſe 
A laſting column to thy country's praiſe 3. 
To ſing the land, which yet alone can boaſt 
That liberty corrupted Rome has loſt; 
Where ſcience in the arms of peace is laid, 
And plants her palm beſide the olive's ſhade. 
duch was the theme for which my lyre I ſtrung, 
duch was the people whoſe exploits I ſung ; 
brave, yet refin'd, for arms and arts renown'd, 
Vith different bays by Mars and Phœbus crown'd ; 
Dantleſs oppoſers of tyrannic ſway, | 
bit pleasd a mild Auguſtus to obey. _ 
lf theſe commands ſubmiſſive thou receive, 
Immortal and unblam'd thy name ſhall live; 

Ey to black Cocytus ſhall retire; 
and how! with Furies in tormenting fire; 

c ipproving Time ſhall conſecrate thy lays, 
lud join the patriot's to the poet's praiſe, 
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Strenua nos axercet inertia”: ' navidus atque 
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Hon acy. wich 

Pn: of W and the vmeful Nine, * i 
Poiijo; by nature formꝭd in courts to ſhine, I 15 

ilt thou once more a kind attention led 0 ho 
To thy long abſent and forgotten friend; 8 — 0 
Who, aſter ſeas and mountains wander'd er 1 at 
Return'd at length to His own native ſhore, Habe 
From all that's gay retired, and all that's great, . , 
Beneath the ſhades of his paternal — * 
Has found: that happineſs he ſought in vain . eſy 
On the fam' banks of Tiber and of Seine? © bo 
Tis not to: view the well. proportion dpile, e 
The charms of Titian's and of RaptnePs { ſtile: The. 0 
At (oft Italian ſounds to melt e Say * 
Or in the fragrant, groves of myrtle ſtray; 5 wg 
That lulls the tumults of the ſbul to reſt; oo 
Or makes: the fond poſſeſſor truly bleſt. Th or 
In our own breaſts the ſource of pleaſure ges 1 e ut 
Still open, and ſtill flowing to tlie wiſe; we 
Not forc d. by toilſome art and wild deſire — al 
Beyond the bounds of nature to aſpire, 7 in 
But in its proper channels gliding fair; Wh: ſa 
A common benefit, which all may ſhare. H: ich 
| Yet half mankind this eaſy good diſdain, 2 
Nor reliſh happineſs unbought by pain, N ay 
F alſe is their taſte of bliſs, and thence their ſearch 1 is Und 5 
vain. * 


80 idle, yet ſo reſtleſs, are our minds, 


cli b the Alps, and by e th winds, 
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TO LORD HER „ 61G 
Through various toils to ſeek Content we roam, 
Which with but {hinting right were ours at home. 
For not the ceaſeleſs change of ſhifted place 
Can from the heart a ſettled grief eraſe, 
Nor can the purer balm of foreign air 
Heal the diſtemper'd mind of aking care. 
The wretch, by wild.impatience driv'n to rove, 
„ Vert with the pangs of ill- requited love, 
' From Pole to Pole the fatal arrow bears, 
Whoſe rooted point his bleeding boſom tears ; 
With equal pain each different clime he tries, 
And is himſelf that torment which he flies. 
For how ſhould ills, that from our paſſions flow, 
Be chang*d by Afric's heat, or Ruſſia's ſnow ? 
Or how can aught but pow'rful Reaſon cure, 
What from unthinking Folly we endure? 
Happy is he, and he alone, who knows 
His heart's uneaſy diſcord to compoſe ; 
| In gen'rous love of others? good to find 
The ſweeteſt pleaſures of the ſocial mind ; 
To bound his wiſhes in their proper ſphere; _ 
To nouriſh' pleaſing hope, and conquer anxious fear: 
This was the wiſdom: ancient ſages taught, ow 
This was the ſov'reign good they juſtly ſought ; 
This to no place or climate is confin'd, : 
But the free native produce of the mind. 
Nor think, 'my Lord, that courts to you deny 
The uſeful practice of Philoſophy: : 
Horace, the wiſeſt of the b choir, 
Not always choſe from greatneſs to retire, 
But in the palace of Auguſtus knew 
The fame unerring maxims to purſue, 
Which in the Sabine or the Velian ſhade 
His ſtudy and his happineſs he made. 
May you, my friend, by his example taught, 
Lew all the giddy ſcene with ſober thought; 
Undazzled every glitt'ring folly ſee, 
And in the midſt of ſlaviſh forms be free; f 
n 
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15 616 ADVICE 10 A LApx. 
In its own center d your benin mind; 
Let Prudence guide vou, but let Ho 

la ſhow, in manners, act the courtier's part, 
But be a country rational at W 7 555 
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ADVICE w + LADY. 174. 


H E counſels of a Glad.” Belinda, 3 

| Too roughly kind to pleaſe a lady? 8 Kar. 
Unlike the flatteries of a lover's pen, 

Such truths as women ſeldom learn from men 

Nor think 1 praiſe you ill, when thus I ſhow. 

What female vanity might fear to know : 

Some merit's mine, to. dare to be ſincere, 

But greater your's, ſincerity to bear. 

Hard is the fortune that your ſex attends; 

Women, like princes, find fey real friends: 

All who e them their own ends purſue: 

ers are ſeldom true. 

Hence, oft from Reaſon heedlefs Beauty ſtrays, 5 
And the moſt truſted guide the moſt betrays: : 

Hence, by fond dreams of Hgncy'd power amus'd, 
When moſt you tyrannize, you're moſt abus' d. 

What is your ſex's earlieſt, lateſt care, 

Your heart's ſupreme ambition? to be fair: 

For this the toilet every thought employs, my 
Hence all the toils of dreſs, and all the joys: 

For this, hands, lips, and e. es, are put to ſchool, 

And each inſtructed feature has its rule: 

And yet how few have learnt, when this is giv'n, 

Not * diſgrace the partial boon of heav'n 

How few with all their pride of form can move 

How few are lovely, that were made for love! 

Do you, my fair, endeavour to poſſeſs | 

| An elegance of mind as well as dreſs ; 


nour bind; 5 1 


ADVICE TO A LADY. 6p 


Be that your ornament, and know to pleaſe. 
By graceful Nature's unaffected eaſe, . - | 

Nor make to dangerous wit a vain pretence, 
But wiſely reſt content with modeſt Senſe ; 
For wit, like wine, intoxicates the brain, 
Too ſtrong for feeble woman to ſuſtain , 
Of thoſe who claim it, more than half haye none, 
And half of thoſe who have it, are undone, 

Be ſtill ſuperior to your ſex*s art, 

Nor think diſhoneſty a proof of parts; 
For you, the plaineſt is the wiſeſt rule; 
A cunning woman is a knaviſh fool. 

Be good yourſelf, nor think another's ſhame 
Can raiſe your merit, or adorn your fame. 
Prudes rail at whores, as ſtateſmen in diſgrace 
At miniſters, becauſe they wiſh their place. 

Virtue is amiable, mild, ſerene _ 
Without, all beauty, and all peace within: 
The honour of a prude is rage and ſtorm, 
'Tis uglineſs in its moſt frightful form. 
Fiercely it ſtands, defying gods and men, 
As fiery monſters guard a giant's den, 

Seek to be good, but aim not to be great: 
A woman's nobleſt ſtation is retreat; 
Her faireft virtues fly from public ſight, _ 

| Domeſtic worth, that ſhuns too ſtrong a light. 

To rougher man Ambition's taſk reſign ; 
is ours in ſenates or in courts to ſhine, | 
To labour for a ſunk corrupted ſtate, 

Or dare the rage of Envy, and be great. 

One only care your gentle breaſts ſhould move, 
Th' important buſineſs of your life is love; 

To this great point direct your conſtant aim, _ 
This makes your happineſs, and this your fame, 

Be never cool reſerve with paſſion join'd : 
With caution chuſe ; but then be fondly kind. 
The ſelfiſh heart, that but by halves is given, 
Shall find no place in Love's delightful heaven ; 
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618 ADVICE TO A LADY. 
Here ſweet extreams alone can truly bleſs: 
The virtue of a lover is exceſs. | 
A maid unaſk'd may own a well-phed flame ; 
Not loving firſt, but loving wrong, is ſhame, 
Contemn the little pride of giving pain, 
Nor think that conqueſt juſtifies diſdain z ; 
Short is the period of ;nfatting oy 1 
Offended Cupid finds his vengeful hour, 
Soon will reſume the empire which he gave, 
And ſoon the tyrant ſhall become the ſlave. 
Bleſt is the maid, and worthy to be bleſt, 
Whoſe ſoul, entire by him ſhe loves poffelt, 
Feels every vanity in fondneſs loft, | 
And aſks no pow'r, but that of pleaſing | moſt: is 
Her's is the bliſs in juſt return to prove 
The honeſt warmth of undifſembled love; 
For her, inconſtant man might ceaſe to range, 
And gratitude forbid defire to change. 
But, leſt harſh care the lover's peace deſtroy, 
And roughly blight the tender buds of joy, 
Loet Reaſon teach what Paſſion fain would hide, | 


| That Hymen's bands by Prudence ſhould be ty'd, 


Venus in- vain the wedded pair would crown, 
If angry Fortune on their union frown : — 
Soon will the flattꝰring dream of bliſs be o'er, 
And cloy'd imagination cheat no more. 
Then, waking to the ſenſe of laſting pain, 
With mutual tears the nuptial couch they ſtain ; 
And that fond love, which ſhould afford relief, 
Does but encreaſe the anguiſh of their grief: 
While both could eaſier their own ſorrows bear, 


han the fad knowledge of each other's care. 


| Yet may you rather feel that virtuous pain, 
Than fell your violated charms for gain 

Than wed the wretch whom you deſpiſe, or hate, 

For the vain glare of uſeleſs wealth or ſtate, 

The moſt abandon'd proſtitutes are they, 


Who not to love, but av rice, fall a pts 1 
Lor 


ADVICE. 10 A LADY. 619 


Nor aught avails the ſpecious name of wife z 
A maid ſo wedded, is a whore for life, 

Ev'n in the happieſt choice, where ring heav'n | 
Has equal love, and eaſy fortune giv'n, X 
Think not, the huſband gain'd, that all is done: 
The prize of happineſs: muſt ſtil} be won; 

And oft, the careleſs find it to their coſt, 
The lover | in the 5»/9and may be loſt: 
The graces might alone his heart allart; 3 
Wey and the virtues meeting muſt ſecure. 

Let ev*n your prudence wear the pleaſing dreſs 
of care for him, and anxious tenderneſs. 
From kind concern about his weal, or woe, | 
Let each domeſtic duty ſeem to flo “,; 

The houſhold ſceptre if he bids you bear, 

Make it your pride his ſervant to appear: 

Endearing thus the eommon acts of life,  _ 

The miftre/s ſtill ſhall charm Irim' m the wir; 

And wrinkled age ſhall unobſerd come on, 
fore his eye perceives one beauty gone: 

Ev'n o'er your cold, your ever-ſacred urn, 

His conſtant flame ſhall unextinguifh'd burn. 

Thus I, Belinda,” would your charms improve, 
And form your heart to all the arts of love, 
The taſk were harder to ſecure my own 
Againſt the pow'r-of thoſe already known; 

For well you twiſt the ſecret chains that bind 
Wich gentle force the captivated mind, 
Sill d every ſoft attraction to employ, 

Each flatt*ring hope, and each alluring joy; 

I own your genius, and from you receive | - » 
The rules of pleaſing, which to you I give, - 


$ONG. 
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SON Aan in the Ter 173% 


I. 
HEN Delia on the plain appears, 
Aw'd by a thouſand tender fears, 
I would approach, but dare not move ; 
Tell me, * heart, 11 this be love? 
| X 


Whene' er ſne ſpeaks, my raviſh'd « ear - 
No other voice but her's can hear, 
No other wit but her's approve; 
Tell me, my . if this be love? 

+ b 
If ſhe ſome other youth commend, oy 
Though I was once his fandeſt friend, 
His inſtant enemy I provez . 

Tell me, my , if this be love ? 
| " 
When ſhe is abſent, Ino more 
Delight in all that pleas'd before, 
The cleareſt ſpring, or ſhadjeſt grove; 
Y Tell me, my heart, 1 this be f oh 


When fond of pow? ul of beauty vain, 

Her nets ſne ſpread for ev'ry ſwain, 
I ſtrove to hate, but vainly ſtrove; 

Tell me, my heart, if this be. love | ? 


8 0 N G. Wen in the Year 1785 


T HE 00 nd are almoſt paſt 

That part my love and me, 

My longing eyes may hope at laſt 
Their only with to ſee, 


U. But 


In 


Ha 


8 3 N 6. 


II. 
But how, my Delia, will you meet 

The man you've loſt io long ? 
Will love in all your pulſes beat 

And tremble on your tongue? 

| III. f 

wil you in ev'ry look declare 

Your heart is ſtill the ſame; 
And heal each idly-anxious care 

Our fears in * frame? 

5 | 

Thus, Delia, thus I paint the ſcene, 1 

When ſhortly we ſhall meet, 
And try what yet remains between 

Of loit ring time to cheat. 

1 

But if the dream that ſooths my mind 

Shall falſe and groundleſs prove; 
If I am doom'd at length to find 

You have forgot to love: 

VI. 

All Iof Venus aſk, is this; 

No more to let us join; | 
But grant me here the flatt'ring bliſs, 
To die, and think you mine. 


DAMON and DE L IA. 


In imitation of Hox ACE and LYDIA. 


Written in the year 17 32. 


DAMO N. 
\ELL me, my Delia, tell me a 
My kindeſt, fondeſt looks you fly : 
What means this cloud upon your brow ? 
Have [ offended ? tell me how! — 


6212 DAMON AND DEI. IA. 


Some change has happen'd in your heart, : 
Some rival there has ſtoPn a part; 
Reaſon theſe fears ma diſapprove : 
Baut yet 1 0” becauſe I love. 
_ DE L IA. 
5 Firſt tell me, De why ro-day 3 
At Belvidera's feet you lay? 3 
Why with ſuch warmth her charms you prais 'd, 
And ev'ry trifling beauty rais'd, 
As if you meant to let me ſee 
Your flatt'ry is not all for me? 
Alas! teo well your ſex I knew, 
Nor was ſo weak to think you true. 
| Damon. 
Unkind! my falſchood tO upbraid, 
When your own orders I obey' d; 
Lou bid me try by this deceit 
The notice of the world to cheat, 
And hide beneath another name 
5 ſecret of our mutual flame. 
ö DEL IA. 
Damon, your prudence T confels, © | 
But let me wiſh it had been tefs; 
Too well the lover's part you play'd,” 
With too much art your court you ma 
=. Had it been only art, your eyes 
| Would not have Join'd in the diſguiſe. 
Damon 
Ah, ceaſe thus idly to moleſt, 
With groundleſs fears thy virgin breaſt. 
While thus at fancy*d wrongs you grieve, 
To me a real pain you give. | 
5211. 
| To · * well I might your truth diſtruſt, 
My fooliſh heart believes you juſt.; 
Reaſon this faith may difapprove ; 
But i believe, — T love. 
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b 
In imitation of PASTOR F va 
(O primavera gioventu del anno.) 
mu Abroad, in 1729. 


I. 
ARENT of blooming flow'rs ca gay deſires, 
Youth of the tender year, delightful ſpring, 

At whoſe approach, inſpir*d with equal fires, 
The am'rous Nightingale and Poet ſing. 
— 
Again doſt thou return, but not wich thee 
Return the ſmiling hours I once poſſeſt ; 
Bleſſings thou bring? 1 to others, but to me 
The ſad 8 I once was bleſt. 
| OL -- : 
Thy faded charms, which Winter foatcht away, 
Renew'd in all their former luſtre ſhine ; 
But ah! no more ſhall hapleſs } I be gay, 
Or know the vernal j Joys that have been mine. 
I 
Tho? linnew ling, tho? flowers adorn the green, 
Tho? on their wings ſoft Zephyrs fragrance bear; 
Harth is the muſick, joyleſs is the ſcene, 
The odour faint; for Delia 1 is not _ 
V. 
Chearleſs and cold I feel the genial ſun, 
From thee while abſent I in exile rovez « 
Thy lovely preſence, faireſt light, alone 
Can warm my heart to * and to love. 
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Parts of an ELEGY of rive Truhen Wit] 
(Divitias allus Tulvo ibi congerat auro J” 


1729-30. 


ET b heap of wealth a ſhining ſtore, 

F And much poſſeſſing labour ſtill for more; 

t them, diſquieted with. dire alarms, 

| Afvire to win a dang'rous fame in arms: 
Me tranquil poverty ſhall lull to reſt, 15 
Humbly ſecure and indolently bleſt; 5 
Warm'd by the blaze of my own chearful hearth, 95 
ll waſte the wintry hours in ſocial mirth; 
In ſummer pleas'd attend to harveſt toils, 
In autumn preſs the vineyard's purple ſpoils, | 
And oft to Delia in my boſom bear 
Some kid, or lamb, that wants its mother's care: 
With her I'Il celebrate each gladſome day, 
When ſwains their ſportive rites to 2 pay, 
With her new milk on Pales? altar 
And deck with ripen'd fruits Pomona? 8 x 3 
At night, how ſoothing would it be to hear, 

Safe in her arms, the tempeſt howling near, 
Or, while the wintry clouds their deluge pour, 
Slumber aſſiſted by the beating ſhow'r! 
Ah! how much happier, than the fool who braves, 
In ſearch of wealth, the black tempeſtuous waves! 
- While I, contented with my little ſtore, 
In tedious voyage ſeek no diſtant ſnore, 
But idly lolling on ſome ſhady ſeat, Et 
Near cooling fountains ſhun the dog: ſtar's heat: 
For what reward ſo rich could fortune give 

That I by abſence ſhould my Delia grieve? 
Let great Meſſalla ſhine in martial toils, 


And grace his palace with triumphal ſpoils z | Mc 


d, 


Me "i holds in ſtrong, tho' gentle chains, 
Far from tumyltuous war and duſty plains. | 
With-thee, my love, to paſs my tranquil days, 
How would I ſlight Ambition's painful praiſe! 
How would I joy with thee, my love, to yoke 
The ox, and feed my ſolitary flock! 

on thy ſoft breaſt might I but lean my head, 
How downy ſhould I think the woodland bed! 

The wretch who 2 not by his fair one's ſide, 
eteſts the gilded cauch's uſeleſs pride, : 
Nor knows his weary, weeping eyes to cloſe, 

Tho! murm'ring rills invite him to repoſe, 

Hard were his heart, who thee, my fiir could leave 
For all the honours proſp'rous war can give; 

Tho? through the vanquiſh'd Eaſt he ſpread his fame, 
Ind Parthian tyrants trembled at his name 

Tho? bright in arms, while hoſts around him bleed, 
With martial pride he preſt his foaming ſteed, 
No pomps like theſe my humble vows require ; 

With thee I'll live, and in thy arms expire. 

Thee may my cloſing eyes in death behold ! 

Thee may my fault” fn hand yet ſtrive to hold! 

Ihen, Delia a, then thy heart will melt in w 
Then o'er my breathleſs clay thy tears will 
Tty tears will flow, for gentle is thy 3 

Nor doſt thou think it weakneſs to be kind. 

bit ah! fair mourner, I conjure thee, ſpare 

Thy heaving breafts and looſe difhevel'd hair: 
Nound not thy form; leſt on th? Elyſian coaſt | 

Thy anguifh ſhould diſturb my peaceful ghoſt, A 

But now. nor death, nor parting, ſhould employ 
Our ſprightly thoughts, or damp our bridal joy; 
Well live, my Delia, and from life remoye 
Al care, all bus'neſs, but delightful Love. 

0 ge in vain thoſe pleaſures would retrieve, 

Which youth alone can taſte, alone can give; 

Then let us ſnatch the moment to be bleſt, _ 

This hour is | Love be Fortune's all the reſt. 
at SONG. 
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| SON 4 "Written FE, the ex 11155 3 - 
| "F;; 65 ag 
A F, Myra, why. is 2 love 


„ A ſtranger to that mind. teh, od 
= 2 Which pity and eſteem; can 70 . G 
F Which can be 1 and —_—. 1 


$ Is it, becauſe you fear to mer 

5 I)ͤhe ills that Love moleſt;,, |, 

The jealous doubt, the tender care, TO 
That rack the am rous breaſt? 


i! „ |! 5 
1 Alas by. ſome degree of woe | 
We ey*'ry bliſs muſt gain: 
| I The heart can neter a tranſport know, 
23 5 T7 03 never eln a Pein. . 
| 
Writteri "at Mr. Porz's Houſe at Potebenbes 


| © , which he had lent to Mrs. G—lle, In RA 
1 3735. 5 


O., 8 aa tell the e but town, 
Not all its wealth or pride 
Could tempt me from the charms chat crown 
f hy rural flow ry fide ; 
II. 


Tran 


Thy Wey ſide, where Pope has Plae⸗d 
The Muſes? green retreat, - 
Wim ev'ry ſmile of nature grac'd, 
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1 MISS. Lucy 1 


III. 
But now, feet Oe ay heav'nly e 
Enchants us here no more; 
Their darling glory loſt too long | 
Thy once-loy'd ſhades deplore. 
AM, | 


Yet ſtill for bei 8 ſake; IT 
6 The Muſes here remain ; 

G———le, whoſe eyes have power to make 
2 A Pops of Ay ain, 
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ONE without hope &er lov'd the brighteſt fair, 
But love can "ou where W would deſpair. 
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Mt Wear, at Wickham. Written in the Yeat 


1740, 
| A IR nature s ſweet ſim plicity 
8 With elegance refin'd, „ 
pen in thy ſeat, my friend, I fee,  * 
But better in thy mind. Wa ; 


To both from courts and all their tate 
Eager I fly, to prove „5 
os far above a courtier's fate. 
a and love, © — p 


To Mi LUCY En 
NCE, by the Muſe alone inſpir' d, 


1 ſung — am'rous ſtrains: 
Buff ſerious love my boſom fir'd ; 
Net every tender maid deceiv'd 
The idly mournful tale believ'd, 


And wept m fanc d ains. Pn 
pt my 8 i But 


CY To 1188 rer 8 


) 


% 


* 


But venus now, to cnt me, 
For having feign'd ſo well, 
Has made my heart ſo fond of thee, 
That not the whole Aonian quire 
Can accents ſoft enough inſpire, 
12 real flame to tell. 


. 


E the "OY with Ha MMOND 's /s Blegies, 


L L that of love can be pred 
In theſe ſoft . ſee; 


Fr To EATS 


40 Nm who in an hour muſt die, 
Not ſwifter ſeems that hour to e. 


Than ſlow the minutes ſeem to me, 
Which keep me from the fight of thee. 


Not more that trembling wretch would give 
Another day or year to live; 
Than I to ſhorten what remains 

Of that lon g hour which thee detains. 


Oh! come to my impatient arms, 

Oh! come with all thy heav'nly n 
At once to juſtify and pax 
The pain I "oe from il delay. 
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O caſe my Gvcbled mind of anxious 18 


Laſt night the ſecret caſket I explor'd; - 
Where all the letters of my abſent fair, 


(ms richeſt treaſure) careful Love had ord : 


4 II. 
In every wor : 


a m ack ſpell 1 bnd 
Of power charm each buſy thought to reſt, 
Though every word increas'd the tender wound 
Of fond deſire ſtill Gropbing. in my beeafl, | 
III. 
80 to his hoarded gold che miſer ſteals, 
And loſes every ſorrow at the ſight; 
Yet wiſhes {till for more, nor ever feels 
Entire contentment, 15 9 delight. 


Ah! ſhould I loſe thee, i 100 lovely maid, 
Couldſt thou forget thy yo was ever mine, 
Fear not thy letters ſhould the change upbraid ; 
My: hand each dear r 2 F a 
1 15 | BS: V. 
Not one kind word ſhall in my pow 'r remain 
A painful witneſs of reproach to thee ; 
And leſt my heart ſhould ſtill their ſenſe retain, 
=y heart 885 ä to leave thee wholly free. 


A Prayer. WI in her Temple at STOW-E, 
To the Same. 
AIR Venus, whoſe delightful ſhrine ſurveys 
Its front reflected in the ſilver lake, 
Theſe humble off rings, which thy ſervant pays, 


Freſh flowers, and myrtle wreaths, ung 


53 


To 


"It 


4 


Fl 


Tf leſs my love exceeds all other love, 
Than Lucy's charms all other charms excel, 
Far from my breaſt each ſoothing hope remove, 
And there let fad —_ for ever dwell. 
But if my ſoul is fill'd with her alone, 
N.o other wiſh, nor other object knows, . 
Oh! make her, Goddeſs, make her all my own, 
And give my ne, 9 ſecure repoſe. 
No watchful ſpies 1 aſk to guard her charms, 
No walls of braſs, no ſteel-defended door; 
Place her but once within my circling arms, 
Love 's ſureſt. fort, and I will doubt no more. 


To the Same. 


On her pleading want of TiME. 


| N. Thames's bank, a gentle.youth _ 
For Lucy ſigh'd with matchleſs truth, 
Ex'n when he ſigh'd in rhyme; 
The lovely maid his flame return d, 
And would with equal warmth have burn'd 
Blut that ſhe W time. EY. 
F | E | 
Oft he repair'd with eager feet 
In ſecret ſhades his fair to meet 
Beneath th* accuſtom'd lyme ; 
She would have fondly met him there, 
Ard heal'd with loye each tender care, 
But that ſne had not time. 


Ul. 


— — 


TO MISS LUCY! . 5 0 


| III. 
ee It was not thus, inconſtant tnaid. * 
<< You acted once (the ſhepherd faid) 
„ When love was in its prime :??- 
She griev'd to hear-him thus complain, 
And would have writ to eaſe his pain, 
But that the — 2 time. * 
How can you afivrcold a part? Nr 
No crime of mine has chang'd your heart, 
If love be not a crime. 
We ſoon muſt part for months, for years—— 
855 would have anſwer'd with her tears, 
e er ſhe had not time. Flip 


y 0 the Same. 


ohn a, your lips, your eyes, are fil the 
ame, 

Sill the bright object of my conſtant flame 3 

But where is now the tender glance, that ſtole, 
With gentle ſweetneſs, my enchanted ſoul ? 

Kind fears, impatient wilhes, ſoft deſires, 

Each melting charm that love alone inſpires. | 

Theſe, theſe are loſt ; and I behold no more 

The maid, my heart 1 to adore. 

Yer ſtill unchang'd, {till doating to exceſs, | 

[ ought, but dare not, try to love oy leſs; 

Weakly I grieve, unpity'd I complain: 

But not unpuniſh'd ſhall your change remain; 

For you, cold maid, whom no complaints can move, 
Were far more bleſt, when you like me could love. 


To 
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63 TO MISS LUCT' FA 


To 2 ns e ** 


2 9 
HEN Ithink on your vu, I doubtyoun 
more, 

7 blame all the edna bells 5 

I fay to my heart, Be at reſt, and believe 
That whom once ſhe has chosen n never wil 


leave.“ * 
But ah! when I think on each A ; 
That plays in the ſmiles of that heavenly ny 
My heart beats again; I again apprehend I 
Some fortunate rival in 2 friend. . E 
„ E 
Theſe painful ſuſpicions you cannot remove, | 
Since you neither can leſſen your charms nor my love; © 
But doubts caus'd by paſſion you never can blame; O 
For 11 are not il founded, or you feel the fame. | 
£ 
To the tune, with a Nee Waren. N 
ITH me, while preſent may thy lovely eyes 15 
| Be never turn” upon this golden toy: | 
Think every pleaſing hour too ſwiftly flies, Hi 
And meaſure time, by joy — Joy. 1 
But when the cares that interrupt our bliſs 
To me not always will thy ſight allow, W. 
Then oft with kind impatience Iook on this, 
Then every minute count —as I do now. He 
He 


She 


1 ne 


ve; 


O MISS LU or .— * ay. 


An Irregular ODE, written at Wickham i in 1 746. 


[hu the Same. 


I. 
E filvan an with 20 beauty gay, 
Ye gentle ſhades of Wickham, ſay, 


BY is the charm that each ſucceſſive year, 


Which ſees me with my Lucy here, 
Can thus to my tranſported heart, 
A ſenſe of 3 Joy unfelt before impart ? 
| 


Ifit glad ſummer 8 balmy bd that blows. 


From the fair jaſmine, and the bluſhing roſe ? 

Her balmy breath, and all her blooming ſtore 
Of rural bliſs was here before: 

Oft have I met her on the verdant fide 


Of Norwood-hill, and in the yellow meads, 


Where Pan the dancing Graces leads, 
Array'd in all her flow'ry pride. 
No ſweeter fragrance now the gardens yield, 
No brighter colours 3 th e held. 
ls it to Love theſe new delights I owe? 
Four times has the revolving ſun 


His annual cirele through the zodiac run [ 


Since all that Love's indulgent own ir 
On favour d mortals can beſtow, 


Was giv” n to mein this ned bow'r. 


n IV. 


Here firſt my Lucy, ſweet in virgin charms, | 


Was yielded to my longing arms; 

And round our nuptial bed, | 
Hov'ring with — — th? Idalian boy 
Shook from his radiant torch the bliſsful fires 

Of innocent deſires, 

While Venus ſcatter d myrtles o er her head. 
Whence 
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634 To the Mswoxy of the fave LADY, 
Wuhence then this ſtrange encreaſe of joy? 
He, only he, can tell, who, match'd like me, 
(If ſuch another happy man there be) 


Has by his own experience try'd 8 
Hoy much the whe is dearer aan the bride. 


To the Manon v of the fate LA D 1. 
A MONODY. a D. 27. 


De cavã i folans egrum tetudine amorem, 
Te dulcis, conjux, te ſolo in-littore ſecum, 
A vemiente 4 te ras canthat. 


T N epd from every l eye, 

h A From every duty, every care, 

That «in my mournful ace, wieht claim 4 
dn, 

Or force my tears n flowing Gram to dry, 
Beneath the gloom of this embow? ting ſhade, 
This lone retreat, for tender ſorrow made, 
Inow may give my burden'd- heart relief, 

And pour forth all my ſtores of grief, 
Of grief ſurpaſſing every other woe, 
Far as the pureſt bliſs, the happieſt love 

Can on th' ennobled mind beſtow: | 

Exceeds the vulgar joys that move 
Our grol en inelegant and low. 

1 
Ye tufted groves, ye gently- falling rills, 
Ye high o'crſhadowing hills, Y 

Ve lawns gay-ſmiling with eternal, green, 

Oft have you my Lucy ſeen 
But never ſhall you now behold her more: 

Nor will ſhe now with fond delight 

And taſte refin'd your rural charms explore: 


Clos'd are thoſe beauteous eyes in endleſs night, 
Thoſe 


— 
” 


. 


noſe 


MON Oo D . 


T hoſe ons eyes where beaming us'd to ſhine | 


an 8 Pure light, 7 mt Virtue 's ſpark divine, 
1.5 


Oſt would the Dryads of theſe woods rejoice 
I To hear her heav'nly voice, 
For her deſpiſing, when ſhe deign'd to fing, 
The ſweeteſt ſongſters of the ſpring : 
The wood lark and the linnet pleas*d 0 more 5 
The nightingale was mute, 
And every ſhepherd's flute 
Was caſt in ſilent ſcorn away, 
While all attended to her ſweeter lay. 
Te larks and linnets, now reſume: you org 
And thou, melodious Philomel, 
Again thy plaintive ſtory tell, 
For Death has ſtop'd that tuneful tongue, 


| Whoſe muſic could alone your warbling notes 


excel. e 
In vain I look around 
O'er all the well-known ol 
My Lucy's wonted footſteps to _ . 
Where oft we us'd to walk, 
Where oft in tender talk | 
We ſaw the ſummer ſun go down the ſky; 
Nor by yon fountain's fide, - 
Nor where its waters glide 
Along the valley, can ſhe now be found: 
In all the wide-ſtretch'd proſpect's ber bound 
No more my mournful eye 
Can aught of hereſpy, = ' 
But the ſad ſacred earth where her dear relics lie. 
V. 
O ſhades of Higley, where is now b boaſt * * 
Your bright inhabitant is loſt. 
You ſhe preferr'd to all the gay reſorts 
Where female vanity might wiſh to ſhine, 
The pomp of cities, and the pride of courts. 
Her modeſt beauties ſhun' d ws roy eye: 3 
To 
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N your ſequeſter'd diles , 2 5 5 5 . 
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£3 Fr rom an admiripg, world the choſe to 7 5 
| With Nature*there retir*d,.;an Nature 8 , 
The ſilent paths of. wiſdom trod, 
5 And baniſh'd « every-pailion-from-her breaſt, 


But thoſe, the gentleſt ang the beſt, © Ne 

Whoſe holy flames withfen ergy divine 

The virtuous heart enliven — 4 im prove, — 14 

The conjugal, a he: Maternal love. = Mo k 

| ae VI. wo 8 

Sweet babes, who, like the little untl enn, 7 

Were wont to trip along theſe verdant . Fo a; 

E delighted mother's fide, abs 

o now your infant ſteps ſhall guide ? . No 

Ah! 1 where is now the hand whoſe. — care 9 

|» To every virtue would have form'd your youth, A 
And ſtrew'd with flow'rs the thorny * of wy ſith 

= DOD l cs beyond repair! 1 

O wretched father] left alone, T 

Too weep their dire misfortune, ; And thy own! lalia 

How ſhall thy weaken'd mind, oppreſs'd v with woe 05 

And drooping oer thy 2 s grave, B f 

Perform the duties that you doubl owe, 5 1 

| Now ſhe, alas! is gone, 2 


F rom folly and from * ben helpleſs age to ſave M 
Where were ye, Muſes, when relentlels Fa ate The | 
From theſe fond arms your fair diſciple tore, 

From theſe fond arms that vainly ſtrove 
With hapleſs ineffectual love 3 
To guard her boſom from the mortal blow? The 
Could not your fav' ring pow r, Aonian maids, Miner. 
| Could not, alas! your power prolong her date, I Th 
For whom ſo oft i in theſe inſpiring ſhades, ace of 
Or under Campden's moſs-clad mountains . The 
Lou open'd all your facred ſtore, n Ac 
Whate'er your ancient ſages taught, | The 
Your ancient bards ſublimely thought, MER, 
And bade her raptur'd breaſt with all your ſpirit glo N tilige 
VIII. NW The 


MON o p v. 


VIII. 1 
Nor then cid Pindus or Cacau, pln, } 


| Bett os . N 155 : 
Nor where Clitumnus rolls oh tk fiream; 
Nor where, through hanging "woods, 
Steep 5 Atiio pours his floods,” 
Nor yet where || Meles, or Cx His fray. 
III does it now deſeem, $5, 
That, of your guardian care herale; | 
To dire diſcaſe and death your darling ſhould be left. 


IX. 
Now what ayails it that i in — 7 bloom, 
When light fantaſtic toys 
th, Are all her ſex's joys, 


un ah you the ſearch'd the wit of Greece and Rome | 7 
| And all that in her latter days | 
To emulate her ancient praiſe 
ltalia's happy genius could Penny: 3 
Or what the Gallic fire 
Bright ſparkling could init, 
By all the graces temper d and refin'd ; ; 
Or what in Britain's iſle, | 
Moſt favour' d with your ſmile, | 
The pow rs of Reaſon and of F Fancy Join d 


woe 


ſave 


To 


; 4 


——_—— x K 3 as » PSY * 4 2 5 


: + The Mincio runs by Mantua, the birth- Phe of 
IRGIL. | 
T The chumnus is a river of Umbria, the EF, 
nce of PROPERTIUS, | 
The Anio'ruhs through T ibur or Tivoli, where 
en ACE had a villa. 
The Meles is a river * Tonia, from whence 
Fux, ſuppoſed to be born on its banks, is called 
glo liſgenes. 

N The Iliffus is a river at Athens. 
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To full peefoltion: have conſpix'd. to raiſe ? 
Ah! what is now the uſe 
Of all theſe: treaſures that enrich. her 5 | 
To black Oblivion" 8 PRs for ever now aner * Tear: 
BE leaſt, ye Nine, her ſpotleſs name | "8 
' Tis yours from death to fave, | - Bu 
And in the temple of immortal Fame * 
With golden characters her worth engrave. 
Come then, ye virgin ſiſters, come, : 
5 And ſtrew with choiceſt flow'rs her hallow'd umb. 0 
hut foremoſt thou, in ſable veſtment clad, 75 To 
With accents ſweet and ſad, * Or 
Thou, plaintive Muſe, whoth o'er. his Laws! 0 um | Th 
Unhappy Petrarch eall*d: to mourn, Its 
O come, and to this fairer Laura pay 1 
A more pg tear, 3 more pathetic lay. 4 
3 
Tell how each beauty of her mind and face . 
Was brighten'd by ſome er Peculiar grace! Th 
How eloquent in every l i An 
Through her expreſſive eyes her ſoul diſtinctly ſpoke! Ane 
Tell how her manners by the World refin'd A 
Left all the taint of modiſh vice behind Thi 
And made each charm of poliſh*d courts agree Thi 
With candid Truth's Aimplicity,! „ Ane 
And uncorrupted innocence! Sucl 
Tell how to more than manly ſenſs Am 
She join'd the ſoft*ning influence 1 
Of more than female tenderneſs : | Death 
How in the thoughtleſs days of . and] Joy, 
Which oft the care of others* good deſtroy, Sor 
ler kindly- melting heart, In t 
To every want and every woe, Wh 
To Guilt itſelf when in diſtreſs, „„ And 
The balm of pity would impart, The 


And all relief chat e could beſtow-ẽ! Ey 
Ev'n 


M O N o D v. 6 


Ev'n for the kid or lamb that , life 
Beneath the bloody knife, 


Fer gentle tears would fall, 


Tears from ſweet Virtue 8 nen eee to all 


XII. | 1 
Not only good and kind, 4 
But ſtrong and elevated was So a 
A fpirit that with noble pride 
Could look ſuperior down 
On Portune's ſmile, or frown; 3 
That could without regret or pain 
To Virtue's loweſt duty ſacrifice 
Or Int'reſt or Ambition's higheſt prize; 
That, injur'd or offended, never try'd 
Its dignity by vengeance to maintain, 
But by magnanimous diſdain. . 
A wit that, temperately bright, 
With inoffenſive light 
All pleaſing ſhone, nor ever paſt - 
The decent bounds that Wiſdom's ſober hand, 
And ſweet Benevolenee's mild command, 
And baſhful Modeſty before it caſt, 
A prudence undeceiving, undeceiv d, 
That nor too little, nor too much believ* d, 
That ſcorn*d unjuſt Saſpicion's coward fear, 
And without weakneſs knew to be ſincere. 
Such Lucy was, when in her faireſt days, 
Amidſt th* acclaim of univerſal praiſe, 


In life's and glory's freſheſt bloom 


Death came remorſeleſs on, and ſunk her to the tomb. 


XIII. 


$ where the ſilent ſtreams of Liris glide, 


In the ſoft boſom of Campania's vale, 

When now the wintry tempeſts all are fled, 

And genial Summer breathes her gentle gale, 

The W r lifts its > beautcous head : 
4 From 


e M O N p u. 


; Foogh « every branch the balmy flow'rets riſe; 
On every bough the golden fruits are ſeen 3 < 
With odours l it fills the ſmiling ſkies, | 
| The wood-nymphs tend it, and th' Taalian queen: 

But in the midſt of all its blooming pride 

A ſudden blaſt from Appenninus | _ 

Cold with perpetual ſnows: 

The tender blighted plane ſhrinks up its s leaves and 


dies, 


With never- fading myrtles twin'd, | 
And fragrant with ambroſial flowers, ö Uni 
Where to thy Laura thou again art join'd z . 
Ariſe, and hither bring the Hilver lyre, 
Tun'd by thy ſkilful hand, 
To the fofe notes of elegant defire, 
With which o'er many a land ” Or 
Was ſpread the fame of thy difytrous love "0 1 
JIT o me reſign the vocal ſhell, 3 
| And teach my ſorrows to relate 
35 melancholy tale ſo well, 
A s may ev'n things i inanimate, "TAY 
Rough mountain oaks, and deſart rocks, £0 pity mane, 
XV. 
What were, alas! thy woes pamper to mine? 
To thee thy miſtreſs in the bliſsful band © 
Of Hymen never gave her hand ; 
The joys of wedded love were never thine, 
In thy domeſtic care 
She never bore a ſhare, 
Nor with endearing art 
5 Would heal thy ——_ heart 
Of every ſecret — that feſter d there: 
Nor did her fond affection on the bed 
Of ſickneſs watch thee, and thy languid head 
Whole nights on her unwearied arm ſuſtain, 
And charm away the ſenſe of pain: 
Nor did ſhe crown your mutual flame 


With pledges dear, and with a father“ 8 tender name. 
8 © XVI. O belt 


J 

1 

V 

| XIV. 1 
Ariſe, Q Ws from th ElyGan bow rs, Z V 
all 


M0 * 0 2 * 
XVI, g. H di 475 10. 
0 beſt 4 wiyes l. O dearer far to mie 1 
Than when thy virgin 2 PS 
Mere yielded to che : 
Z How can my. ſoul endure the loſs a1 d thee 7 
How in the world, to me a deen e 
Abandon'd, and alone, 
nd Without my ſweet companion can: 1 live . 
Without thy lovely mile, 
The dear reward of eyery DIL? wt)” 
What pleaſures now can pall d ambition OY 
Ev'n the delightful, ſenſe. of well-carn'd praiſe, 
Vaſhar'd by thee, no more my lifeleſs thoughts could 


raiſe, 


XVII. 

"hi my diſtracted mind 
W hat ſutcour can I lind? 
. for e e ſhall i 165 
rt me, eyery friend, 
Tout Kind aſſiſtance lend”. 
To bear. the weight, of this pech ive voel 

Alas! each friend of mine. 

My dear departed love, ſo much was din 
That none has any comfort to WE: 11 
My books, the beſt relief rac 5 
In every other grief, „ 
Are now with your idea ſadden'd all: ny 
Each fav'rite author we together read | 
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XVIII. M 
We wire the happieſt. pair of human kind! 
The rolling year its var) ing courſe perfornt', 
And back return'd again; foo 
Another and another ſmiling ame, 
And ſaw our happineſs unchang'd retnain'; 
Still in her golden chain 
Harmonious Concord did our wiſhes bind: 


Our ſtudies, pleaſures, taſte, the ſame. 
| 1 O fatal, 


10 


ne. 
bell 


* 
. % 
on, ——— —k—ͥ ͤ ‚ > rt Ol Fe — 3 ¶ een ta A? 4 2 ed, 


My tortur'd mem ry wounds, and ſpeaks of FLacy dead ; 
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| That all tis peaing ric Love had rata 


Was His 


L 
— 


On which ev'n — "Vice with envy g 
And every 


Nor dare th all-wife Diſpoſer to arraign, 


That heav'nly radiance of eternal light, 


Beyond the bounds of this imperfect ſtate, 


And ſeek thoſe regions of ſerene delight, 
Whoſe peaceful path and ever-open gate 
No feet but thoſe of harden'd Guilt ſhall miſs. 


There yield ap all his pos re er to divide * more. 


Mo * 0 5 x. 
O fatal, fatal ſtroke, i 


Of rare feli licity, | 


wo | Vi 
l n form'd e 
Wi ope, ay a Tuture day, 
In one ſad 3 broke! 0 
Yet, O my foul, thy rifing murmurs ſtay, Is 


Or againſt His ſupreme decree Polite 


leet, impious grief complain. 
That al 107 full blown joys at once ſnoul 1d fade, 


W and be. that will obey'd! 


Would thy fond love His grace to her . 

And in tee low abend ü een 5 
Her pure, exalted ſoul 

Unjuſtly for thy partial good detain? 

No—rather ſtrive thy grov'ling mind to raiſe 
Up to that unclouded blaze. 


In which enthron'd ſhe now with pity ſces 
How frail, how infecure, how light, : 
Is every mortal bliſs; 

Ev'n Love itſelf, if filing 


by degrees 


Whoſe fleeting joys ſo ſoon muſt end, 
It does not to its ſov*reign good aſcend. 
Riſe then, my ſoul, with hope elate, 


There Death himſelf thy Lucy ſhall reſtore, 


0 VERSES 
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ODE FROM HORACE. CY 
. 6 1 
4 offs ub ing 21 E. 


reRSES, „„ 
1 nnn | 


DE to eng ge all hearts, and charm all eyes; 
Ho“ meek magnanimous; the Np wit. 3 
N as all her lie in FA had 

Yet good, as ſhe the world had never Nh 4 

The noble fire of an exalted mind, 
Wich gentle female tenderneſs combin'd, 

Her ſpeech was the mefodious voice 'of Live 

Her ſong, the watbling'of' the vernal g dre; 

Her Eloquence was ſweeter than her Song, 

doft as her heart, and as her Reaſon „ 

Her form each Fit of her mind c 

ee was Virtue e the Graces reſs d. | 3 
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| Book I. Ode Dogs e 
( Quite amin fulninis alen, be ) | 
Wien at ; Oxford, 1725 er 


7 * 7 5 | 
8 the winged miniſter of chund'ring 1 | 
To whom he gave his dreadful bolts to bear, 
athful + aſſiſtant of his maſter's love, 
King of the wand' ring nations of the , 
1 9 n e 


e. 


_—_ , * 1 


04 8 - 1 — 
— — 7 E — — —_ 1 
. 4 * +4 Fi | 


k kurt printed j in Me. Wer! 8 heb 3 
T In the rape of Ganymede, who Bo as carried up to 
her by an eagle, according to che etical — 


6 DENON HORACE | 


ö 
When balmy breezes fann'd the vernal ſky, 
On doubtful pinions left his 17 0 geſt, - 42 
In ſlight eſſays his growing force to a 
While inborn ener III. his e breaſt; 


Then, e yi impetuous fury Sn 1 
The flocks he flaughter'd, an N gl ber; 

Now his ripe valour to perfection grown 3 

The ſcaly ſnake and creſted, Aragon t Ben 7 

Or, as a lion's youthful 0 ; 3 5 

Wean' d from his ſavage dam and milky; 6 ad, 

The grazing kid beholds with fearful « eye, ih; 
- Doom'd 1 00 ſtain 5 tender fangs i in blood: 


Such Druſus, 3 in arms, his Boes beheld, 
The Shove) Rhæti, long unmatch'd in . | 
So were their hearts with abject terror 27 
So ſunk their haughty ſpirit at the a 


Tam'd dy a boy, the fierce Barbariank find? E 
How anden Prudence guides the youthful flame, 


And how great Czſar's fond paternal mind 


Each gen 'rous Nero 3 to ar fame! 
mo IJ. * Net 
A valiant fon ſprings from a valiant fire : As or 
Their race by mettle ſprightly:courſers prove; « WI 
” Nor can the warlike eagle's active fire p 


us» area to An the tim'rous dove. 
5755 VIII. 1 
But education i can the genius raiſe, ina of # 
And wiſe inſtructions native virtue iy 115 
Nobility without them is diſgrace, .,,,, -. 8 
And honour is by vice to ſhame betray . 
IX. 

| Tet red Memmafiain'd with- Punic blood; 
Leet miguty Afdrubal ſubdy?g confeſs 4 
How much of empire and of faniè is o CL | 


;" Dythce, O Rome, to the N eronian rate; = "ze 
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K. | 

of th this + be wie that auſpicious ay, i THe: 8 
wbiebe after a long, black; com chi night, 4 

Firſt ſmi Pa: On Latjum with a milder ray,” 
por cher de our drooping t Karte with INE * 


Since the dire African with waſtefal i ire 
Rod oer the ravag d towns of Italy, 
As'throbgh the pine trees flies the eit te 
Or Eurus, o'er = vent Sicilian ſea,” Sn 
SWI nude! XII. 1 
From this bright æra, from this arofÞ*ro rous geld 
The Roman glory dates her riſing pow'r; 
From hence *rwas giv'n her conqu ring ſword to wield, 
Raiſe her fall'n Sods, and ruin d ſhrines reſtore, 
XIII. 5 
Thus Hannibal at lengeh Ad king poke: . 
« Like ſtags to rav nous wolves an eaſy prey, 
Our feeble arms a valiant foe provoke,” . 
„ Whom to elude 92 * were victory; 3 
A dauntleſs nation, that from Trojan fires, 
« Hoſtile Auſonia, to thy deſtin'd ſhore 
4 Her gods, her infant ſons, and ha ſires 
« Thro” angry feas and adverſe tempeſts bore, 
XV. 
* Ag on hi gh Algidus the ſturdy oak; 
« Whoſe] ſpreading boughs he axe's Hargnefs feel, 
Improves by loſs, and thriving with the ſtroke, 
* Draws health and vi our from the wounding ſteel. 
| VI, 
Not Hydra Put from her mangled head 
4 So td the baffled force of Hercules, - . 
Nor Thebes, nor Colchis, ſach a monſter bred. 
« Pregnant of ills, and fam'd for prodigies | 
-- 14 Bp | | 
q Plunge her in ocean, like the morning ſun, 
* Brighter ſhe riſes from the depths Below: 
© To earth with unavailing ruin thrown, 
5: -. Recruits * ſtrength, and foils the wond' ring foe, 
"HO No 
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« „Which Wiſdom ſteers hrough. all the, 08 rous 
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XV :-/ 
« No more of victory the 5 
* Shall from my camp to hau 
6 Loft, 18 hehe Sie 6 


cc What ge the Claydian - vot 1 
8 Which Pow'r Divine with propitious care, 
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VIRTUE, auß FAME, 
To the Counress of EGREMONT. 


IRTUE and Pans” the other ph 
Happen d to croſs each other's way; 
Sad Vine Hark ye, madam Fame, 
Your lady ſhip is much to blame; 

Jove bids you always wait on me, 
And yet your face I ſeldom ſee: © | + 
The Paphian queen employs your Wampe, 
And bids it praiſe ſome handſome ſtrumpet; - 
Or, thund*ring thro'-the ranks of war, 
Ambition ties you to her car. 

Saith Fame, Dear madam, I proteſt 
I never find my ſelf ſo bleſt 
As when I Ix wait behind you 3 
But *tis ſo mighty hard to find you! 
In ſuch obſcure retreats you lurk! _. 

Jo ſeek you is an endleſs work.?? 

« Well, anſwered Virtue, I allow 
Your plea. But hear, and mark me now. 
T know (without offence to others) 
I know the beſt of wiyes and mothers 3. ; 
Who never paſe'd an uſeleſs day 
In ſcandal, | goſlping, or play: 


vIRTUE aun FAME. 


Whoſe modeſt wit, chaſtis'd by ſenſe, | 

Is lively chearful innocence ; _ 

Whoſe heart nor env e 

Whole duty is her ſole delightz 

Nor rul'd by whim, nor ſlave to faſhion, 
Her parent's joy, her huſband's paſſion. 

OR and — — On my life, 

This is country, s wife, 
Wha never ſaw the court nor town, 
Wboſe face is homely as her gowns _ 
Who; banquets upon eggs and bacon— 

« No, madam, no- you're much miſtaken 
I beg you'll let me ſet you right—— 

'Tis one with ev'ry beauty Ty - 

Adorn'd with ev'ry poliſh'd art 

That rank or fortune can im art: 

Tis the moſt celebrated to 
That Britain's ſpacious. iſle can boaſt ; 

Tis princely Petworth's noble dame; $ 
'Tis Em, e ell it, Fame 1's 


Addition ä by Earl Haxow: enz. 


A M E heard with. vleafure—ſtreitreply'd, 

« Firſt on my roll ſtands Wyndham's bride 
y trumpet oft I've rais*d- to ſound 
Her modeſt praiſe the world around 
ut notes were wanting Canꝰſt thou find 
4 Muſe to ſing her face, her mind? _ 
Klieve me, I can name but one, 
fiend of your's— tis Ly Tx3zLTON,” 
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My ere 


9 : 
1221118 15 


Methought 1 fax We iy ous : 
With countenance: ſerene and ſweet, 
The Muſe, ho i my youthful 4 
Had oft inſpir d | my careleks lays. 
She ſmil'd, an ſaid, Once more 1 te 
My fugitive returns'to me; 1 
Long had I loſt you from my bower, ; 
You ſcorn'd to own my gentle power; 
With me no more your genius ſported, :: 70 
The grave Hiſtoric Muſe you courted ; 
Or, — from earth, with ſtraining eyes, — 
Purſuꝰd Urania through the ſkies; Ts 1 
But now, to my forfaken track, 
Fair EG REM ON has brought you back 
Nor bluſh, by her and Virtue led, 
That ſoft, that pleaſing path to tread . 
For there, beneath to- morrow s ray,” * | ond 
Ev'n Wiſdom's ſelf ſhall deign to play,” 
Lo! to my flow'ry groves and ſprings” © 
Her fav'rite ſon the goddeſs brings, 
The council's and the ſenate” s guide, 
Law's oracle, the nation's pride: 


He comes, he joys with thee to join, mn Behe 
In finging WTNDHAM's charms divine. Tho 
To thine he adds his nobler lays, - No x 


E'en thee, my friend, he deigns to praiſe, The 
F en mee, my Irie. geigns to p Enjoy | 


of 


: Koune £DGCUMBE. 
Enjoy that praiſe, 'nor envy 


On eien dig c A R T * R's Ow in MS. 


His fame with burgeſs or with cit ; ty 


For ſure one line from ſuch a bard; 5 0 
Virtue vould think her beſt reward,” Wy 21 21 


_— x ! 
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bar 


of filent Miglebarhen,: on the de banks 


Of Siloe's hallow'd brook, celeſtial 
According to ſeraphic voices, ſung 
Glory 


to God on high; and on the carib 


* and good will to men —Reſume the lhre, 


Chauntreſs divine, and ev*ry Briton call 
Its melody to hear—ſo ſhall thy ſtrains, / 
More 
The ſavage heart of brutal vice, and bend 


At pure Religion' s ſhrine the ſtubborn knees 


pow rful than the ſong of Orpheus, eme 


Of bold Impiety. Greece ſhall no more 
Of Leſbian Sappho boaſt, whofe-wanton Muſe, - 


Like a falſe Syren, while the charm'd, ſeduc'd 


To guilt and ruin. For the ſacred head 
Of Britain's poeteſs, the Virtues twine 
A nobler wreath, by them from Eden's grove 


© #4 ” 


MQUNT- EDGECUMBE., 7 


3 Satherid, a nd direct the hand 
Of— 


to he it on her brows, 


2 
3 L + vt #1 f 


H E Gala. on 3 coleftial Ps 
By Jove with bowls of nectar heated, 


All on Mount Edgecumbe turn'd their eyes; 


That place is mine, great Neptune cries: 
Behold | how proud- o*er all the main . 0 


Thoſe ſtately turrets ſeem to reign! 
No views ſo grand on earth you ſee } 


The maſter too belongs to me; 


4< 
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UCH onde the notes that bruck the \wond'ring 
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65 INVITATION, KG. 
I grant him my domain to ſhare, „ Fo 
I bid his hand my trident bear. . 
.< The ſea is your's, but mine the land, bk .-- 
Pallas replies; by me were plann d 
Thoſe tow' rs, that hoſpital, thoſe dec, | 
That fort, which crowns thoſe iſland ES: 
The lady too is of my chor. 
1 taught her hand to touch the lyre; 
With ev' ry charm her mind 1 grad, 
1 gave her prudence, knowledge | taſte.* — 
Hold, madam, eee Venus, | 
The lady muſt be ſhar'd between us: 
And ſurely mine is yonder grove, 
So fine, ſo dark, fo fit for lo wre 
Trees, ſuch as in th* Idalian glade, 
Or Cyprian lawn, my palace ſhade.”? 

Then Oreads, Dryads, Naiads came; 
Each nymph. alledg'd her lawful claim ; 
But Jove, to finiſh the debate, 

Thus ſpoke, and what he ſpeaks is A 
<< Nor god, nor goddeſs, great or ſmall, 8 | 


That, dwelling his ar hers may call, 
I made Naum ge ER: for you all” * | 


"LN: Vir ATION. 
To the DowAOER Ducnutzss d* A1GUILLON, 


"HEN. Peace ſhall, on her downy wing, 
To France and England F bk _ 
Come, Aiguillon, and here receive 
That homage we delight to give 
To foreign talents, foreign charms, © 
To worth which Envy's ſelf difarms 
Of jealous hatred : Come, and love 
That nation which you now approve, 
So ſhall by France amends be WE 
lf ſuch a debt cane'er be paid) 


Fo 


10 COLONEL DRUMGOLD. ” 


| For having with ſeducing art Ws WES 5 | 
> From Britain ſtol'n 11 ee t. 
VA by Hach pay 39 vit RY 

To COLONEL DRU M: 0 LD. 


* I 
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Rum gold, whoſe anceſtors fem Albion 8 more 

Their conq ring ſtandards to Hibernia bore, © 
Tho' now thy valour, to thy country loſt, 

Shines in the foremoſt ranks of Gallas i 

Think not that France ſhall borrow all thy fame 

From Britiſh fires deriv d thy genius came: 

Its force, its energy, to theſe it wd, — 

But the fair poliſh Gallia's clime beltow'd | 

The Chivers there each ruder thought refin'd, | 
— livelicſ vit with. ene ſenſe combin d. 
They taught in ſportiye Fancy's gay attire 

To dreſs has 5 5 of th Lone choir, 

And gave to ſober Wiſdom's erte beet Te 
The ſmile that d wells in Hebe's dimple ſleek. - , 
Pay to each realm the debt that each may * 1 
K thine, and thine alone, the pleaſing taſk, .. 

In pureſt elegance of Gallic phraſe... 

To cloath the ſpirit of the Britiſh Jays. 

Thus ev*ry flow'r which ev'ry Muſe's band 

Has rais d profuſe in Britain's favour — 

By thee tranſplanted to the hanks of Seir 
Its ſweeteſt native odours ſhall retain. 

And when thy noble friend, with olive n 

In Concord's golden chain has firmly bound 
The rival nations, thou for bath ſhalt raiſe 
The grateful ſong to his immortal praiſe. 
Albion ſhall think ſhe hears her Prior ſing, 

And France, that Boileau ſtrikes the tuneful ſtring. 
Then ſhalt thou tell what various ralents Join'd, 
Adorn, embelliſh, and exalt his mind; 

Learning and wit, with ſweet politeneſs grac'd; 
Wiſdom by guile or cunning n ; 
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| Lov'd and 


What i is Ihe tin 


By pride unſullied, genu mige 
A noble and ſubli be Im en Y. 


Such in thy ver ſe ſhall Ni vernils be ſhewn, | 
France. Il. with CL the fair re emblanc 
bion ſighing bid ay r for ae 2 
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EL. L. me, 

A virtue tis to ancient maids un 
And prudes, who ſpy all faults 


Tho? knaves 5 05 it, and like 
Say, W yndhan,”1 4 
inf which'y L 


155 r td 


Hard is the 
Yet ſure g 


For none can epyy 


ye'fors of Pets 
Which All dtni'e, but few, t60 few 


defthded by the prayer 
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ande is your wee Pale; 1 
Secur'd by this, 115 arts no env 


move. 
„ Whom al chult love, 8. 
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This magic 775 make I Oy pl ks, 
This to Pitt*$'genit adds a bri . 

And dran char i * Gal a's e 3 
nen vile Fx nt Tian 
Some additional Stanzas to OI . Voraos: 70 
4 e in e un 

wats 1011 1 8 17 24 > 38 1a. 1 
THEN now Aſtolfo o, r 4 Within a . 


- Orlando?s C7 Wits. had fafely brought away; 
He turn'd his eyes towards another 


Where, cloſely . d, yanumber's bottles 1% 


II. of 


4 
82 


Aso LFO' bora E, xc. 


Of fineſt c cryſtal were es les made, 1 
Let — 05 was there inclos'd he could; not Fs "a 

Wherefore in humble wiſe the Saint he pray d. "ey 
To tell what, treaſure 607 conceal d mi T e . 


* ee thing it is, the Saint 19 
Yet undefin'd bye any mortal wight; "I 
An-airy eſſence, not to be deſery d, | 

Subtle and thin, that PAP AVIRA is tight. | . 


1 


9 


From earth each day i in troops they hither come, 2 
And fill each hole and corner of the Moon; gp 

For they are never aly while at home, "2 A 
Nor ever owner thou 95 them Sone too ſoon, 


d, they. are in bottles pent, 
For fear 7800 ſhould evaporate Gin i 
And hard it is, a priſon to invent, 


So volatile a Piri to 472 925 
n 


Thoſe that to young and wanton git belong 
Leap, bounce, and fy, as i they d Burſt the 
glaſs ; „ 2 
But thoſe that have bday been kept too long 
Are ſpiritleſs, and quite decay ds, alas! * 
VII. 1 
do ſpake the Saint, and wonder Kir- the Knight, | 4 
As of each veſſel he th? inſcription read z © * --/ 
For various ſeerets there were brought to _ 
Of which Report on 3 had an ſaid. i 
«© ESP 4 ; 'VI : 
Virginities, that cloſe confin'd he thou ght 
In t'other world, he found above 7 ſky; 
His ſiſter's and his couſin's there were — # 2 15: 
Which made him . _—_ your St. J ohn“? was 
by. 81 


— But 


#4 10 4 robe bab, A 


i * 
* 
- 


But hoc b wrath tener” "Gi wap 4 
That which was Chloe's once, bis miſtreſs dear: 

“ Ah falſe and'treach'rous fugitive! he cry d, ” 
Little I deem'd that J thould meet * bes? 


ö X. 
Did not thy owner, when we | parted laſt; * 
Promiſe to kee thee ſafe te me alone? 3 
Scarce of our abſence three ſhort months are pa | 
And thou already er” 1 poſt art flown !* 


<« Be not entag d, reply' d th* Apoſtle bd 
Since that this Maidenhead is thine by 8 

Take it away 3 and, when thou haft | a mind, 

29 60 it thither, whence it took 1 its flight.” 


XII. 
. Thanks, Holy Father quoth the joyous aue * Wit 
The Moon Wal be no loſer by your grace: 


Loet me but have the uſe on't for a night. Doe 
And I'll _ it to its — — 3 

| EL ag. 
„ RE 1600-0605 4 — 

To a . Las, r. e Tre Vene Pre- 05 2 

| 1 33 he 400 And w 

— Ot r 
ender way” s moving denes we Deſtine 


What pow'r the gods have to your ſex | ella: Whoſe 


Venice was loſt, if on the brink of fate Whoſe 
A woman had not propt her ſinking ſtate: 14 „ WW Whol 
In the dark danger of that dreadful. hour, 3 K And for 
Vain was her ſenate's wiſdom, vain its pow'rs 0 all 
But, ſav'd by Belvideta's charming- tears, No tem 


Still o'er the ſubject main her tow rs ſhe rears, 

And ſtands a great example to mankind, 41; 
With what a boundleſs ſway you rule the mind, — 
Skilful the worſt, or nobleſt ends, to ſerve, 
And ſtrong alike, to ruin, or preſerve. 

In wretched Jaffier we with pity view 

A mind, to Honour falſe, to Virtue true, 


WITH VENICE PRESERV'D. 655 


/ 


Yet faving innocence, tho fame was loſt; 

Greatly forgetting what he ow'd his friend 

His country, which had wrong'd him, to defend. 
But ſhe who urg'd him to that pious deed, 

Who knew ſo well the patriot's cauſe to plead, _ 

Whoſe conqu' ring love her country's ſafety won, 

Was, by that fatal love, herſelf undone. 3 
"M20 2 we may learn what Paſſion fain would 

—VV iS, io ns 

“That Hymen's bands by Prudence ſhould be ty'd.._ 

“Venus in vain the wedded pair would crown, 

« If angry Fortune on their union frown: - 

« Soon will the flatt*ring dreams of joy be o'er, 

« And cloy*d imagination cheat no more; 

“ Then, waking to the ſenſe of laſting pain, 

« With mutual tears the bridal couch they ftain, 

« And that fond love, which ſhould afford relief, 

« Does but augment the anguiſh of their grief: 

« While both could eaſier their own ſorrows bear, 

Than the ſad knowledge of each other's care.“ 

May all the joys in Love and Fortune's pow'r 
Kindly combine to grace your nuptial hour! 
On each glad day may Plenty ſhow'r delight, 
And warmeſt rapture bleſs each welcome night! 
May Heav'n, that gave you Belvidera's charms, 
Deſtine ſome happier Jaffier to your arms, 
Whoſe bliſs misfortune never may allay, 
Whoſe fondneſs never may through care decay ; 
Whoſe wealth may place you in the faireſt light, 
And force each modeſt beauty into fight! 
So ſhall no anxious want your peace deſtroy, 
No tempeſt cruſh the tender buds of joy 


1 
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But 


1— ee 


— 


— 


The twelve following lines, with ſome ſmall va- 
ations, have been already printed in Advice to a Lady, 
p. 613; but, as Lord Lyttelton choſe to introduce 
them here, it was thought more proper to repeat theſe 
few lines, than to ſuppreſs the reſt of the poem. 
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To the ſoft notes of elegant +. - 7 WR Thos 4 


But all your, hours i in one gay. | 1 -C 
Nor Reaſon ever diſagtee with Loy 5 9 
| 5 92 2 N 0 Loh 
* LL me; Y heart, ford dre of bort 
love, | 

Fr doom'd its, woes without its joys: to prove, . A 
Canſt thou endure thus calmly to eraſe. 7 
The dear, dear image of thy Delia's face, . Alas 
Cänſt thou exclude that /habitantf e 
To place ſome meaner idol in her ſhrine? 0 por w 
O taſk, for feeble Reaſon too ſevere !. . Ir you 


O lefloh, nought could teach me but Deſpair! 
Muſt I forbid” my eyes that heav*nly ſight, 
| They? ve view'd fo oft with languiſhing delight? 


Muſt my ears ſhun that voice whoſe charming ſound 
Seem'd to relieve while it encreas'd my wound? . 
O Waller! Petrarch'! you who tun d the lyre 


Though Sidney to a rival gave her charms, 
Though Laura dying left her lovers arms, 
Jet were your pains leſs exquiſite than mine — 
Tis, eaſier far to 1 than to wen. 8 
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were, for : a Buſt + Lady e ; deſigned io 
| be ſet vp. ina Wood at age 7735 


E R wit aud 1 beauty for a burt were made, 
NR truth and ed ee fir ene Tor: a thade: 
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caro SPEECH TO LABIENUS. 657 


SULPICIA. to Cexinrhus, in nr Sickneſs From 
T1BvLLus. | . 


19 (Sent to a Friend, in a Lady's Name.) 


AY, my. Cerinthus, does thy tender breaſt . 
Feel the ſame fev'riſh heats that mine moleſt ? 
Alas! I only wiſh for health again, 
Becauſe I think my lover ſhares my pain: 
For what would health avail to wretched me, 
If you could unconcern'd my illneſs ſee? = 
\ 


SvLetera to Crnmaruvs.: 


I weary of this tedious dull deceit; 

ſelf I torture while the world I cheat; 
Tho Prodence bids me ftrive to guard my fame, 
Love ſees the low hypocriſy with ſhame ; 
Love bids me all confeſs, and call thee mine, 
Worthy my heart, as I am worthy thine; 
Weakneſs or thee I will no longer hide ; 
ann for thee 1 is woman 8 nobleſt pride. 


10 


cATo's re to Laz1envs, in the Ninth Book 
ef LVUc AN. | 


(Quid guæri, Labieni, jubes, Sc.) 


W HA T, Labienus, would thy fond 1 
Of horned Jove's prophetic ſhrine enquire? 
Whether to ſeek in arms a glorious doom 
Or baſely live, and ſee a king in Rome? 
life be nothing more than death's delay? 
If; mpious force can honeſt minds diſmay, | 
Vo: | Ot 


CIA 


When firſt his breath the ſeeds of life inſtill'd And 


By great examples, drawn from better days: 
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Or Probity may Fortune's frown diſdain? \ No 
If well to mean is all that Virtue can, Wh 
And right, dependant on itſelf alone. Nui 
Gains no addition from ſucceſs ?—'Tis-known ; Our 
Fix d in my heart theſe conſtant truths I bear, LNo; 
And Ammon cannot write them deeper there. No | 


Our ſouls, allied to God, within them feel ) Wh 
The ſecret dictates of th' Almighty will; 
This is his voice, be this our oracle. 


All that we ought to know was then reveal'd. H. 
Nor can we think the Omnipreſent mind . Ava 
Has truth to Lybia's deſart ſands confin d. Eterr 
There, known to few, obſcur'd and loſt to lie Servs 
Is there a temple of the Deity, 1 O 
Except earth, ſea, and air, yon azure pole; nat 
And chief, his holieſt ſhrine, the virtuous ſoul ? Thar 
Where e'er the eye can pierce, the feet can move, In cor 

This wide, this boundlels-uniyerſe, is Jove. Say, 
Let abject minds, that doubt becauſe they fear, ls it te 
With pious awe to juggling prieſts repair; Her Ic 
I credit not what lying prophets tell Her t. 
Death is the only certain oracle: 2 ls it, 
Cowards and brave muſt die one deſtin'd hour The !. 
This Jove has told; he needs not tell us more. Is it, | 
5 . The b 
| | „„ Or is t 
To Mr. GLOVER, on his Poem of LEOxI DS. ly t 
8 "ND of 5 | | Ll 11 CAC 
Written in the Year 17 34. ak | 

i | 5 | 3 5 nd, 
| © on, my friend, the noble taſk purſue, An H 
| And think thy genius is thy country's due: Ba 
To vulgar wits inferiour themes belong, | et the 
But Liberty and Virtue claim thy ſong. = | By 
Yet ceaſe to hope, tho' grac'd with every charm, repare 
The patriot verſe will cold Britannia warm; Shall E, 
Vainly thou ſtriv'ſ our languid hearts to raiſe calm 


N 


— ” 


TO MR. GLOVER 659 
No longer we to Sparta's fame aſpire, 
What Sparta ſcorn'd, inſtructed to admire; VE 
Nurs'd in the love of wealth, and form'd to bend 
Our narrow thoughts to that inglorious end : 
No gen'rous purpoſe can enlarge the mind, 
No ſocial care, no labour for mankind, | 
Where mean ſelf⸗ intereſt every action guides, | 
In camps commands, in cabinets preſides ; #7 
Where luxury conſumes the guilty ſtore, 
And bids the villain be a ſlave for more. 

Hence, wretched nation, all thy woes ariſe 
Avow'd corruption, licens'd perjuries, 
Eternal taxes, treaties for a day, 

Servants that rule, and ſenates that obey! 

O people far unlike the Grecian race, 

That deems a virtuous poverty diſgrace, 
That ſuffers public wrongs, and public ſhame, 
In council inſolent, in action tame ! 

Say, what is now th' ambition of the great ? 

ls it to raiſe their country's ſinking ſtate, 

Her load of debt to eaſe by frugal care, 

Her trade to guard, her harraſs d poor to ſpare Fs 
ls it, like honeſt Sommers, to inſpire 

The love of laws, and freedom's ſacred fire ? 

ls it, like wiſe Godolphin, to ſuſtain 

The balanc'd*world, and boundleſs pow'r reſtrain r 
Or is the mighty aim of all their toil, . 

Only to aid the wreck, and ſhare the ſpoil, 

On each relation, friend, dependant pour 

With partial wantonneſs the golden ſhow'r, | 
And, fenc'd by ſtrong corruption, to deſpiſe 

An iojur'd nation's unavailing cries ? 

Rouſe, Britons, rouſe; if ſenſe of ſhame be weak, 
Let the loud voice of threat ning danger ſpeak. 
France, as Perſia once, o'er every land 
= Frepares to ſtretch her all· oppreſſing hand; 

all England fit regardleſs and ſedate, 
\ calm ſpeCtatreſs of the gen' ral fate, 
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669 70 M R. 8 L OVER, 
Or call forth all her virtue, and oppoſe _ | 
Like valiant Greece, her own an Europe's foes ? 

O let us feize the moment in our pow'r, F 
Our follies now have reach'd the fatal hour; 

No later term the angry gods ordain 
This. criſis loſt, we ſhall be wiſe in/vato. 


811 


And thou, great poet, in whoſe nervous lines 

The native majeſty of freedom ſhines, 1 75 
Accept this friendly praiſe; and let me prove F 
My heart not wholly void of public love; + 
Though not like rhee I ſtrike the ſounding ſtring — 

To notes which Sparta might have deign'd to Ling, es 
But idly ſporting in the ſecret ſhade 
With tender rifles ſooth ſome artleſs maid. 1400 
To £ 


* To WII IIA Pre, Eſq; on his wing. 125 con. 
miſſion, in the Tear 1736. 


ny L NG had thy virtues markt thee out for fame, 
5 Far, far ſuperior to a Cornet's name 
This gen rous Walpole ſaw, and griev'd to find 
. So mean a poſt diſgrace _ noble mind; 
The ſervile ſtandard from thy freeborn hand 
He took, and bade _ — N band. 


LETTER 


To Si THOMAS 6 YTmITON, „ at Hen. 


ts London, Feb. 4 17728. 
DEAR SIR, 


AM. i mighty glad (you have andre. 
greeable a ** to ſend me to; I ſhall 
te impatient to hear that you have got a ſervant for 
me, that my ftay here may be the ſhorter : in the 
nean while, you may be fure, I mall not neglect to 
make the beſt uſe of my time. © 

am proud, that the D approves my verſes 
or her judgment does great honour to thoſe that 
pleaſe her. The ſubject is Blenheim-caftle : I would 
have ſent you a copy of them, but have not yet had 
ime to tranſcribe them: you ſhall therefore receive 
liem encloſed in my next letter. 

The news you tell me of —— does not a little 
fleaſe me: whatever does him honour in your 
tion is of advantage to me, as it will render the 
lendſhip that is between us more agreeable to you; 
br my ſariafaQtion i in his acquaintance has been — 


png, by * vou had not that . 
Im 


662 LETTERS TO 
him as I could wiſh you might have for all my 
friends: but I hope he will deſerve. it better every day, 
and confirm himſelf in my good opinion by e 
ours. . ; 
, I am glad that you are pleaſed with my Perſian 
Letters, and Criticiſm upon Voltaire; 3 ſub- 
miſſion 10... qur j d ent, I G not ſee now. hat [ 
have faid o& Milo E dere dh! poetical licence. 
That term has indeed been fo much abuſed, and the 
liberty it allows has been pleaded in defence of ſuch 
extravagant fictions, that one would almoſt wiſh there 
were no ſuch words, But yet this is no reaſon why 
good authors may not riſe and animate their works 
with flights and allies of imagipatian, provided they 
are cautious of re — within the bounds of 
juſtneſs and propriety; for nothing can licence a poet 
bh offend SHE Truth and Reden, which 1 
much the rules of the ſublime as leſs exalted poetry. 
We meet with a thouſand inſtances of the, true noble 
neſs of thought in Milton, where the liberty you con- 
tend for is made uſe of, and yet nature very ſtrictly 
obſerved. It would be endleſs go point out the heau- 
ties of this kind in the Paradiſe Loft, where the bold 
neſs of his genius appears without ſhocking us with 
the leaſt impropriety : we are ſurprized, we are warm- 
ed, we are tranſported; but we are not hurried out o 
our ſenſes, or forced to believe impoſſibilities. The 
{xth book is, I fear, in many places, an exception 0 
this rule; the poetica licentia is ſtretched too far, and 
the juft is ſacrificed to (be wonderful ; (you will par- 
don me, if I talk too much in the langyage of ibe 
ſchools.) To ſet this point in a clearer light, let us 
compare the fiction in los Luſiados, of the giant that 
appears to the Portugueſe, and the battle of the af 
Bo in Milton. The ſtorms, the thunders and the 
lightnings that hang about him, are proper and oat 
ral to that mountain he repreſents.; we are pleaſed wi 
ſeeing him thus armed, becauſe there is nothing in the 
4 A ö ; deſcription 
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sR THOMASLYT TLETON. 663 
Leſeription that is not founded upon truth: but how 
„do ſwords, and coats of mail, and cannons, agree 
Ml with angels? Such a fiction can never be beautiful, 
becauſe it wants probability to ſupport it. We can 
n i cafily imagius the Cape, extending its arms over the 


ſea, and guarding it from invaders; the tempeſts that 
mariners always meet with upon that coaſt, render 
ſuch a ſuppoſition very juſt ; but with what grounds 


e of reaſon can we ſuppoſe, that the angels, to defend 
h MW the throne of God, threw mountains upon the heads 
l e N 1. 1 x} 3 1 n l 

MW © Non tali auxilio, nec defenſoribus iſtis, 


NMNumen egit. 


The liberty in one fable is reſtrained to nature and 
good ſenſe; in the other it is wild and unbounded, ſo 
85 frequently to loſe ſight of both.— Par don the free · 


0 up to you, if after this you continue to think me in 
pl the wrong. It is prudent to argue with thoſe who 


have ſuch regard to our judgment as to correct it. 

You ended a letter of good news very ill, in telling 
me that you had got the head-ach; I can have but ve- 
y little pleaſure in any thing, though it be ever ſo a- 
preeable, when I know that you are ill, I am, 
dear Sir, : | n 


Pour dutiful nn. 
„„ 


dom I have taken, to contradict your ppinion, and 
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r » 
| VE Cali 10 29. 0 
DEAR SIX * ha 
and the promiſed bee 5 des 
PAR EN of arts, Se. 
I cannot recollect the tenderneſs you end to me 
at parting, without the warmeſt ſentiments of grati 
tude and duty to you. In reply to our long diſcourſe, 
TI only beg leave to ſay, that there is a certain degree 
of folly excuſahle in youth, which I have never ye fl 
ed, and beyond which I defire no pardon. | Pl 
_ my dear, mother has dried her tears; my duty WW © v 
1 will . to yo both when r come to * vi 
Limeville. Tam 4 
nk e yery Qui and obedient „ : vn 
ite 555 e | 3 2:1 oi L pf 
| Þ | | _ is M 
| Laneville, May 13. an 
"DEAR SIR, 147 


H E incloſed is in anſwer to Sir Robert Walpole Ml « Fe 
from Monſieur le Prince de Craon, who hs il 
| Wenn me all the favour and civility that I might ex- 
pect from ſo powerful a recommendation. The duke 
himſelf was pleaſed to tell me, that he would endes. 
vour to render my ſtay here as agreeable to me as pol 
ſible. You will let Sir Robert Walpole know how 


much I am obliged to * letter ; ; and do your: to 
| | | rince 


— 


— 


— 


0 This Poem is — here; it being aka 
printed, p. 600. | 


SIR THOMAS LIT TLETON, 66g 


prince Craon, who has expreſt his regard to it in the 
ſtrongeſt manner, and by a kindnels which I cannot 
enough acknowledge. I hope every thing goes on 
to your ſatisfaction in the affair I left you engaged 
in. It wilt 'be the greateſt happineſs. to me to hear 
that you are pleaſed and in good Denn. T ns 
dear Sir, 5 


— 82 — — —— -_ — — — 
. n „ n Pre — 
* — — — H— 
— — * * — 


0 I; Your moſt duiful fa, Ws 
: : 178 G. 1. 
*To Sir ROBERT WALPOLE. | 
* Lunevill, May 13. 


* - __ 2 — 4 


„MON SE UR, 


| © Tay regu par un Lyttleton la lettre dont 
* yous m*honorez. Je tacheray de repondre à ce que 
vous ſouhaitez de moi, en li procurant ici, aupres 
de ſon Alteſſe Royalle, les agrements diis 2 ſa naiſ- 
es et à votre recommendation; et je m'en report 

* au fidel compte, qu il vous et rendra. Rien veſt 
« plus flatteur pour moi, Monſier, que je ſouvenir de 
« Milord Walpole.” Je n'ay perdu aucune occaſion 
* de me renouveller dans ſes bonnes graces depuis 
«fon retour en Angleterre ; et j "ay. chargs tous mes 
* amis qui y ont paiſe de me meEnager une amitiẽ᷑ qui 
m'eſt fi precieuſe. Accordez la votre, Monſieur, - 
au deſir que J. Jay de la meriter, et A Pattachement 
avec Je quel j'ai Fhonneur d'etre, | 


Votre tres humble et tres. 
„ Obeiſſant ſerviteur, 
3 $141 Le Prince CR Aon.” 
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LETTERS TO + 
r 
a 3  Luneville, June 8, 1728. 


1 HEARTILY congratulate you, upon my fiſt. 


ers marriage, and wiſh you may diſpoſe of all 
your children as much to your ſatisfaction and their 
own. Would to God Mr. P-— had a fortune e- 
qual to his brother's, that he might make a preſent of 
it to my pretty little M— ! but unhappily they have 
neither of them any portion but an uncommon ſhare 
of merit, which the world will not think them much 
the richer for. I condole with poor Mrs. upon 
the abrupt departure of her intended huſband ; to be 
ſure, ſhe takes it much. to heart; for the loſs of an 
only lover, when a lady is paſt three and twenty, 
5 as afflicting as the loſs of an only child after fifty- 
—_— : | | Cay 
Fou tell me my mother deſires a particular journal 
of my travels, and the remarks I haye made upon 
them, after the manner of the ſage Mr. Bromley, 
Alas! I am utterly unfit for fo great a work ; my ge- 
nius is light and ſuperficial, and lets ſlip a thouſand 
obſervations which. would make a figure in his book, 
It requires much induſtry and application, as well as 
a prodigious memory, to know how many houlcy 


there are in Paris; how many veſtments in a pro- 


ceſſion; how many ſaints in the Romiſh Calendar, 
and how many miracles to each ſaint : and yet to ſuch 

a Pitch of exactneſs the curious traveller muſt arrive, 
who would imitate Mr. Bromley. Not to mention 
the pains he muſt be at in examining all the tombs in 
a great church, and faithfully tranſcribing the inſcrip- 
tions, though they had no better author than the ſex- 
ton or curate of the pariſh. For my part, I was {6 


ſhamefully negligent as not to ſet down how = 
* to ſet — 
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SIR THOMAS LYT TLET ON. 667 
eroſſes there are in the road from Calais to Luneville 
pay{[did not fo much as take an inventory of the re- 
licks of the churches I went to ſee. You may judge 
by this what a poor account I ſhall give you of my 
travels, and how ill the money'is beſtowed that you 
ſpend upon them. But, however, if my dear mo- 
ther inſiſts upon it, I ſhall have ſo much. complaifance 
for the curioſity natural to her fex, as to write her 
a ſhort — of what rarities I have ſeen; but of 
all ordinary ſpectacles, ſuch as miracles, rar6e-ſhows, 
and the like, 2 her permiſſion to-be ſilent. . 


n Sir, 
Your dyrifu for, * 
141 [ G. L. : 
| L E 52 TER v. 
868 l Luneville, July 7 
5 EAR SIR, 


L Thank you for ſo kindly forgiving ihe piece of. 
negligence I acquainted you of in my laſt. Young 
fellows are often guilty of voluntary forgettuloeſs in 
thoſe: affairs: but, 1 aſſure you, mine was quite ac- 
eidental. Mr. D-— tells you true, that I am weary 
of loſing money at cards; but it is no leſs certain, 
that without them I ſhall ſoon be weary of Lorrain. 
The ſpirit of quadtille has poſſeſt the land from morn- 
ing o midnignt; there is nothing elle in every houſe 
in town. | | 
This Court is fond of ſtrangers, but with a prov 
ſo that ſtrangers love quadrille. Would you win the 
hearts of the maids of honour, you muſt loſe your 
Paney at qyadrille ; would you be thought a well- 
red* man, you muſt play genteelly at quadrille; 
would you get a reputation of good fenſe, ſhew judg- 
ment at quadrille: however, in ſummer, one may 
bontrive to pals a gay without quadrille ; * 
there 
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| there are agreeable promenades, and little parties out 


of doors; but in the winter you are reduced to; play 
at it, or ſleep like a fly till the return of ſpring. In- 
deed in the morning the duke hunts 4 but my malici- 
ous ſtars have ſo contrived it, that I am no more a 
ſportſman than a gameſter. There are no men of 
learning in the whole country; on the contrary, it is 


a character they deſpiſe. A man of quality caught 


me the other day reading a Latin author; and aſked 
me, with an air of contempt, whether I was deſigned 
for the church. All this would be tolerable, if I was 
not doomed to converſe with a ſet of Engliſh who 
are ſtill more ignorant than the French; and from 
whom, with my utmoſt endeavours, I cannot be ab- 
ſent ſix hours in the day. Lord = is the only one 
among them who has common ſenſe ; and he is ſo 
ſcandalouſly debauched in his prineiples, as well as 
practice, that his converſation is equally ſnocking to 
my morals and my reaſon. 3 5 
. My only improvement here is in the company of 
the bake and prince Craon, and in theexercile of the 
academy; I have been abſent from the laſt near three 
weeks, by reaſon of a ſprain I got in the ſinews of my 
leg, which is not yet quite recovered. My duty to 
my dear mother ; I hope you and ſhe continue well, 


1 am, Sir, 5 | 
Tour dutiful ſon, Rh 
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E rn 


„ LCuneville, Auguſt 18. 
Da : — 


[ Wrote to you laſt poſt, andhave ſince received yours 


of the 2oth: your complaints pierce my heart. 
Alas, Sir, what pain muſt it give me to think that 
my improvement puts you-to any degree of incon- 


venience; and perhaps, after all, I may return and 
not anſwer your expectations. This thought gives 


me ſo much uneaſineſs, that I am ready to wiſh you 


would recall me, and fave the charge of travelling: 
but, no; the world would judge perverſely, and blame 


you for it: I muſt go on, and you muſt ſupport me 
like your ſon, _ 3 l 
J have obſerved with extreme affliction how much 


your temper is altered of late, and your cheerfulneſs 
of mind impaired, My heart has aked within me, 


when I have ſeen you giving yourſelf up to a me- 


ancholy diffidence, which makes you fear the worſt - 


in every thing, and ſeldom indulge thoſe pleaſing 
hopes which ſupport and nouriſh us. O, my dear 
Sir, how happy ſhall I be, if I am able to reſtore you 
to your former gaiety! People that knew you ſome 
years ago ſay, that you was the moſt cheerful man 
alive. How much beyond the poſſeſſion of any miſ- 
treſs will be the pleaſure I ſhall experience, if, by 
marrying well, I can make you ſuch once more! This 
s my wiſh, my ambition, the prayer I make to hea- 


ven as often as I think on my future life. But, alas! 
| hope for it in vain if you ſuffer your cares and 


nquietudes to deſtroy your health: what will avail 
my good intentions, if they are fruſtrated by your 
death? You will leave this world without ever know- 


_ guage 


ng whether the promiſes of your ſon were the lan- 


rn 
guage of a grateful heart, or the lying proteſtations 
of a hypocrite : God in heaven forbid it ſhould be ſo 
may he preſerve your health, and prolong your days, to 
receive a thouſand proofs of the lafting love and duty of 
the moſt obliged of children! We are all bound to you, 
Sir, and will, I truſt, repay it in love and honour 

of you. Let this ſupport and comfort you, that you 
are the father of ten children, among whom there 
ſeems to be but one ſoul of loye and obedience to you. 
This is a ſolid, real good, which you will feel and 
enjoy when ather pleaſures have loſt their taſte ; your 
heart will be warmed by it in old age, and you will 
find yourſelf richer in theſe treaſures than in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of all you have ſpent upon us. I talk, Sir, 
ſrom the fullneſs of my heart, and it is not the ſtyle 
of a diſſembler. Do not, my dear Sir, ſuffer me- 
lancholy to gain too far upon you : think leſs of thoſe 
circumſtances which diſquiet you, and rejoice in the 
many others which ought to gladden you: conſider 
the reputation you have acquired, the glorious repu- 
tation of integrity, ſo uncommon in this age ! imagine 
that your poſterity will look upon it as the nobleſt 
fortune you can leave them, and that your children's * 
children will be incited to virtue by your exam- 15 
ple. I don't know, Sir, whether you feel this; [ pray | 


am ſine I do, and glory in it. Are you not happy i; the 


in my dear mother? was ever wife ſo virtuous, ſo du- 
tiſul, ſo fond? There is no ſatisfaction beyond this, 

and I know you have a perfect ſenſe of it. All theſe 
advantages, well weigh'd, will make your misfortunes 
light; and, I hope, the pleaſure ariſing from them 
will diſpel that cloud which hangs upon you and ſinks 
your ſpirits, I am, dear Sir, 


Tour dutiful ſon, 
40, I 
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. 1 | Luneville, Sept. 18. 
DEAR SIR, : | 


I Thank you for giving me leave 10 80 to Soiſſons I 


it is true, I have a great mind to the journey ; and 
as to my health, I have always found, that whatever 
pleaſes me does me . You will laugh at the re- 
gimen, but I appeal to Miſs P. whether the ſight 


of Stowe gardens had not a better effect upon her than 
all the drugs in Burges's ſhop. My ſpirits were very 
low when I writ you my laſt letter, and I had not 


judgment enough to conſider that the way to relieve 
your melancholy was to appear cheerful myſelf ; how- 
ever, I beg you to believe that what I ſaid was the 


language of my heart, though it needed not have been 


faid with ſo much warmth. I moſt ſincerely love you, 


and cannot help being deeply affected at your leaſt 
complaint. But don't let this deprive me of your - 


confidence, for I have no greater pleaſure in life than 
keing myſelf honoured with it. 


J am frighted at tbe ſickneſs in Worceſterſhire ; | 


pray God preſerve you and your whole family! Such 


is the prayer of, 


Dear Sir, + 
Your dutiful and obedient ſon, 
S. L. 
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hk you, my dear Sir, for complying ſo much of pe: 
1 with my inclinations, as to let me ſtay ſome time at 
Soiſſons; bus, as you have not fixed how long, I wait 
for further orders. One of my chief reaſons for diſ. M* Son 
king Luneville, was the mauleſtnde of Engliſh there, 2. 
who moſt of them were ſuch; worthleſs fellows, that 8 
were a diſhondur to the name and nation. With yl 
e I was obliged to dine and lup, and paſs a great on] 


- 


part of my time. a ha w 
Tou may be ſure I avoided it as much as poſſible; * 1 


but, malgrè moi, I ſuffered a great deal. To prevent My 
any comfort from other people, they had'made a law 
amonſt themſelves not to admit any foreigner into 
their company; ſo that there was nothing but Engliſh 
talked from fave to January. On the contrary, my 
- countrymen at Soiſſons are men of virtue and good 
ſenſe; they mix perpetually with the French, and 
converſe for the moſt part in that language. 1 wil 
trouble you no more upon this ſubject; but give me 
leave to ſay, that, however capricious I may have 
been in other things, my ſentiments in this particular 
are the ſureſt proofs I ever gave you of my ſtrong and 
hereditary averſion to vice and folly. Mr. Stanhope ' 
is always at Fontainbleau. I went with Mr. Poyntz , 
to Paris for four days, when the colonel was there : Os 
meet him : he received me with great civility and 

kindneſs. We have done expecting Mr. Walpole, 
who is obliged to keep ſtrict guard over the cardina), 
| for fear the German miniſters ſhould take him from 

us: they pull and haul the poor old gentleman ſo me- 
ny ways, that he does not know where to turn, ef 
into whoſe arms to throw himſelf, 


Ripper 
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rda's eſcape to England will very much em- 
broil affairs, which did not ſeem to want another obſta- 


Rippe 


v4 paign. * 
ml [ls Udreaſonable 2 7 for each other can never 


the town to the Beggar's Opera. Pray Heaven I ma) 
prove a falſe prophet! but married love and Engliſh 


My diity to my deaf mother; 1 am glad ſhe has no 
omplaint. You ſay nothing relating tw your own 
health, which makes me h 
fondly 1 love my brothers and 
parent. . . 


ers As if I was their 


nd bme period; you are above forced efforts of the head. 


te heart, that I am am 
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ſt; they will ſoon, grow as cold to one another as 


muſick, are too domeſtick to continue long in ena 
* you are well. I as * 


There is no need of my concluding with a hand- 


[ſhall therefore end, _ letter hell a DOR truth of 
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| 5 5 and improvement in that tongue, has led me ſtay 


ts r 
travels, which I beg leave to lay before you. 
If you ſend me to Traly next ſpring, as you once Vene 
deſigned to do, one great inconvenience will ariſe, va. ve! 
iar before T am perfeft in ſpeaking French, I muff rot! 
apply myſelf to Italian, from which: it may probaby i 82 te 
come to paſs that I ſhall not know much of either, MW Afte 
I ſhould, therefore, think it more for my advantage ſecon 
to make the tour of France, before I ſet out for ltaly, 


- mu efrer ]-come back... 0 I... I am 
There is another reaſon, which, at leaſt will weigi i lou 
with my dear mother; that is, that after the month of ſnoul 
May, when the violent heats begin, Rome (where i {ure « 
will be neceſſary to ſettle firſt, upon account of the offe 
purity of the language which is (poke corruptly in Pain, 


other places) is ſo unwholſome as to endanger the 
life of any foreigner unaccuſtomed to that air; and 
therefore moſt; travellers go thither about September 
and leave it towards April. I fancy theſe two ob 
jections to the foregoing ſcheme will incline you ra 
ther to give into mine, which is as follows : ſuppoſe 
ſtay here till after February, I may in March, Apri 
May, and June, ſee Orleans, Lions, and Bourdea 
and paſs July, Auguſt, and September, in the ſouth 
ern provinces, The air of thoſe countries is fo pu 

| "IP * 
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Provence to Genoa is the ſhorteſt road I can take 
for Italy, and ſo through Tuſcany to Rome, where 
I ſhall arrive about December, having ſeen what is cu- 
rious in my way. #8 


I may paſs two months at Rome, and go from | 


thence to Naples, the moſt delightful part of Italy, 


10 that country, I may take a little voyage to Meſſina, 
ch and from thence to Malta, which lies juſt by. From 


A ſea, by Ancona and Loretto, to Venice, where, if I 
ne ſtay but to the end of July, I ſhall have Auguſt, Sep- 


m tember, and October to ſee Padua, Verona, Milan, 

and the other. parts of Italy that lie N. W, of the 
Venetian gulph. In the winter I may ſettle at Sienna, 
where there is a good academy, and where they are 
ut MW 2ot troubled with any Engliſh. From thence I m 
by 82 fo Turin, if you pleaſe, and ſtay there till April. 
er. After which, to avoid returning through Provence a 
age cond time, I may go by Lauzanne and Berne to 
% Franche Compté, and ſo by Dijon to Paris. When 
lam there, it will be wholly in your breaſt how long 


| offer to you, which I hope you will approve of in the 
main, and agree to for me. I do not pretend to have 
laid it fo exact as never to depart from it; but am 
perſuadgg that, generally ſpeaking, I ſhall find it 
apreeable and commodious. I have not brought Lor- 
rain into it, becauſe it lies quite out of the way, and 


I know, my dear Sir, I ſhould acquaint you with my 
reaſons for the diſlike I have expreſſed againſt that 
place. This is not ſo eaſy an eclarrciſſement as you may 
think it. Our notions of places and of perſons depend 
upon a combination of circumſtances, many of which 


and the fineſt air; allowing me three months in 


Naples I may travel along the coaſts of the Adriatick 


you would have me ſtay abroad, and whether I 
ſhould come home the ſhorteſt way, or have the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing Holland. This, Sir, is the plan that 


becauſe (to ſay the truth) I am unwilling to go thither. 


XxX 2 gare 


e tr INS ro 
are in themſelves minute, but have weight from their 
aſſemhlage with the reſt. Our minds are like our 


bodies; they owe their pain or pleaſure to the good 


or ill aſſortment of a thouſand cauſes, each of which 
is a trifle by itſelf. How ſmall and imperceptible are 
the qualities in the air, or ſoil, or climate, where we 
live; and yet how ſenſible are the impreſſions they 
make upon us, and the delights or uneaſineſs they 
create! So it is with our minds, from the little 
_ accidents that concur to ſooth or to diſorder them. 
But in both, the impreſſions are more ſtrong as the 


frames which they act upon are more delicate and re- 


fined. I muſt therefore impute many of my com- 
plaints to the natural delicacy of my temper, and! 
flatter myſelf you will not think that reaſon the work 
could have given you. But there are others more 
groſs and evident, which I ſhall here ſet forth more at 
LEES. 5 pat V 
EY 1 is natural for us to hate the ſchool in which we 
take the firſt leſſons of any art. The reaſon is, that 


the awkwardneſs we have ſhewn in ſuch beginnings, 


leſſens us in the eyes of people there, and the diſad- 
vantageous prejudice it has given of us is never quite 

eee „00 
Luneville was my ſchool of breeding, and I was 
there more unavoidably ſubject to quelques be vis 
¶ ecolier, as the politeſſe practiſed in that place is fuller 
of ceremony than elſewhere, and has a good deal pe- 
culiar to itſelt. J 
Tbe memory of theſe miſtakes, though, loſt per- 
haps in others, hangs upon my mind when I am there, 
and depreſſes my ſpirits to ſuch a degree, that 1 am 
not like myſelf. One is never agreeable in company, 
where one fears too much to be diſapproved; and the 
very notion of being ill received, has as bad an effect 
upon our.gaiety as the thing itſelf, This is the firſ 
and ſtrongeſt reaſon, why I deſpair of being happy in 
| Eorrain, _ I have already complained of the foppiſh 
ignorance and contempt for all I have been * 
| e | Valle, 


S . ES 


of my acquaintance. I am far from expecting they 
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value, that is ſo faſhionable there. You have heard 


me deſcribe the greater part of the Engliſh I knew 


there, in colours that ou to make you fear the in- 
fection of ſuch company for your ſon. 


But ſuppoſing no danger in 


inſults does it expoſe our morals and underſtanding ? 
A fool, with a majority on his fide, is the greateſt ty- 
rant in the world. Don't imagine, dear Sir, that 1 
am ſetting up for a reformer of mankind, becauſe [ 
expreſs ſome impatience at the folly and immorality 


ſhould all be wits, much leſs philoſuphers. My own 


weakneſſes are too well known to me, not to preju- 


dice me in favout of other people's, when they go 
but to a certain point. There are extravagances that 


have always an excuſe, ſometimes a grace, atrending 5 


them. Youth is agreeable in its ſallies, and would 
bſe its beauty if it looked too grave; but a reaſona- 
ble head, and an honeſt heart,' are never to be dif- 
penſed with. Not that I am fo ſevere upon Lune- 
vile, and my Engliſh friends, as to pretend there are 
not men of merit and good ſenſe among them. There 
ue ome undoybtedly; but all I know are unealy at 
finding themſelves in ſuch ill company. I ſhall trou- 
ble you no farther upon this head; if you enter into 
my way of thinking, what I have ſaid will be enough: 
f you r ly all I can ſay will have no effect. I ſhould 
dot have engaged in this long detail, but that I love 
b open my heart to you, and make you the confident 
of all my thoughts. Till I have the honour and hap- 
pneſs of converſing with you in a nearer manner, m- 
lulge me, dear Sir, in this diſtant way of conveying 
my notions to you; and let me talk to you as I would 
b my deareſt friend, without awe, correctneſs, or re- 
tre. Though I have taken up ſo much of your 
ime before, I eannot help giving myſelf the pleaſure 
ff acquaintin you of the extraordinary civilities I re- 
ive from Mr, Poyntz. He has in a manner taken 
| 5 8 


his brutal unimproving 
ſociety, it is no little grievance; for to what barbarous 
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Don't you think, Sir, it would be proper for you to 
Vite to Mr, Poyntz, to thank him for the honours he 


| Hities make me troubleſome to him longer than you de- 
= that I am perſuaded it would have a good effect. 


ligence from Vienna, that count Zinzendorff is going 
unt of favour; this is of conſequence to the negociat!- 


me into his family. I have the honour of his conver. 


ſation at all hours, and 9 turn it to my im. 
good 


provement. He was ſo as to delire me to aſk 
your leave to paſs the winter with him, and, to en- 
courage me to do it, promiſed me that I ſhould not 


be without my ſhare of public buſineſs. The firſt 


packet that comes from Fontainbleau I expect to be 
employed, which is no ſmall pleaſure to me, and will, 
I hope, be of ſervice. N 


done me, and deſire him to exęuſe it, if his civi- 
ſigned? You know fo well how to do thoſe things, 


The only news J have to tell you, is a ſecret intel 


ons, but you muſt not mention it: while I am not 
truſted with affairs, you. ſhall know all J hear, but al. 
terwards ni! patri quidem. I was ſaying to Mr. Poyntz, 
that Ripperda was undoubtedly very happy to come 
out of priſon into the land of liberty ; he replied, that 
whatever the duke might think, he was in danger of 
going to priſon again. TEE. LO 

This was ſaid ſome time ago, and things may have 
altered ſince. 4 remain, dear Sir, 


Your dutifyl ſon, &c. 
= . 


tren 


— 


444... +  Boiſſons, December 20. 
ll Daß 
l, A Sudden order to Mr. Poyntz has broke all my 


41 meaſures. He goes to-morrow to Paris, to ſtay 


oi there in the room of Melts, Stanhope and Walpole, | 
he whoare on their return for England. His Excellency 


vi. is ſo kind and good as to deſire me to accompany him 
ie. to Paris, and live there en famille, at leaſt till I. hear 


gs, from you. As the expence will not be great, having 


the convenience of his table; and as a winter journey 
el. 12 Lorrain is impracticable, I have ventured to take 


ing ibis ſtep without your orders, It is with me as it is 
tj. vith embaſſadors, who, though ever ſo deſirous of 
not keeping cloſe to the letter of their inſtructions, are 


to act without them, and follow 


af. ſometimes obliged 


tz, their own judgment without confi ting their ſuperi · 
in 


me ots. The propoſal of being let into buſineſs, and the 
hat advantage of Mr. Poyntz's converſation, makes me 
of very un willing to quit him now, when I begin to know 
him more intimately, and to gain his confidence. I 

ave have already copied ſome papers for him, and don't 
doubt but he will continue to employ me. 
I have troubled you fo often with Ripperda, that 
am almoſt aſhamed to mention him again; but the 
concluſive anſwer of Mr. Stanhope to the duke of Or- 
mond, and the other Spaniſh miniſters, was, that 
vhen Spain would give up the Engliſh rebels, Eng- 
und would ſend back Ripperda _ | 
Prince Frederick's journey was very ſecret; Mr. 
Poyntz did not hear of it till Friday laſt ; at leaſt he 
d no public notice of it, There will be fine ſtrug- 
ding for places. I hope my brother will come in for 
one. Adieu, Sir, Believe me always | 
"> Tour dutiful fon, &c. 


G. L 
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Praxis, January 29, 1729. 
1 HAVE ſo much to thank you for, that I have not 


* 


7 


words to do it; ſo kind a compliance with all my 
wiſhes ſurpaſſes my acknowledgment. Your two 
letters to Mr. Poyntz had their effect, and were an- 
ſwered with a profuſion of civilities, and marks of 
friendſhip and eſteem ; but the incloſed will inſtrutt 
vou better in the obligations I have to you and him. 
Hou happy I am in your permiſſion to quit Lorrain, 
you may judge by my letter on that head; I think 


you have miſtaken my ſenſe in ſome arguments made I * . 
uſe of there, but it is needleſs to ſet you right. Your ili 
kindneſs and indulgence to my defires, is an argu- en. 
ment more perſuaſive than all the reft, and in which W "3 7 
only I confide. . oro e aro” ter ruf 
L T have lately, Sir, ſpent more than I could wiſh, I WI! 
and the neceſſity of doing it gives me no ſmall unea- War 
 ſineſs ; but it is an undoubted fact, that without ſhey thoug 
abroad there 1s no improvement. You yourſelf con- pleaſu 
feſs it, when you ſay, the French are only fond of can ſy 
ſtrangers who have money ta pay them for their com- with t 
pliments. You expreſs à great uneaſineſs for fear IM I ©) 
ſhould grow fond of games of .chance. I have ſome- 8 
times riſqued a little at them, but without any paſſion s 
or delight. Gaming is too unreaſonable and diſhoneſt} Sener 
for a gentleman, who has either ſenſe or honour, to . V 
addict himſelf to it; but, to ſet you quite eaſy in that ther in 
point, I give you my word and honour, and deſirè no D 
pardon if I recede from it, that I never will addict my Jy P 
ſelf to this deſtruQive paſſion, which is ſuch a w if ©* ® 
pool, that it abſorbs all others. It is true I have bee Jou, t 
a ſufferer at quadrille, and muſt even ſuffer on, fo vill ne 


point de ſeciete ſans cela; eſt un article preliminaire 
58 _ * 
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4 tout commerce avec le beau monde. I may venture to 
aſſure you, that all thoughts of peace are not laid a- 
fide, as you apprehend. #2 We 
20 58 I remain, dear Sir, 

- Your dutiful ſon, &c. | 
PO e 
L rr A ll 

Paris, January | 225 1729. ; 


„ Wy ED ; 35 | 
LH AVE received your two kind letters, in which 
you are pleaſed very much to over-value the ſmall 
civilities it has lain in my power to ſhew Mr. Lyttle- 
ton. I have more reaſon to thank you, Sir, for giv- 
mg me ſo convincing a mark of your regard, as toin- 
terrupt the courſe of his travels on my account, which 
will lay me under a double obligation to do all I can 
towards making his ſtay agreeable and uſeful to him; 
though I ſhall ſtill remain the greater gainer by the 
pleaſure of his company, which no ſervices of mine 
can ſufficiently requite. He is now in the ſame houſe 
with me, and by that means more conſtantly under 
my eye than even at Soiſſons; but I ſhould be very 
unjuſt to him, if I left you under the imagination, that 
bis inclinations ſtand in the leaſt need of any ſuch un- 
generous reſtraint, Depend upon it, Sir, from the 
obſervation of one who would abhor to deceive a fa- 
ther in ſo tender a point, that he retains the ſame vir- 
tuous and ſtudious diſpoſitions, which nature and your 
are planted in him, only ſtrengthened and improv- 
td by age and experience; fo that, I dare promiſe 
you, the bad examples of Paris, or any other place, 
will never have any other effect upon him, but to 
confirm him in the right choice he has made. Under 
| bs ol theſe 


rr ee | 
theſe happy circumſtances he can have little occaſion 
for any other advice, but that of ſuſtaining the charac- 
ter he has fo early got, and of ſupporting the hopes he 
has raiſed, I wiſh it were in my power to do him any 
part of the ſervice you ſuppoſe me capable of. I ſhall 
not be wanting, to employ him, as occaſion offers, 
and to aſſiſt him with my advice where it may be ne- 
ceſſary, though your cares (which he ever mentions 
with the greateſt gfatitude) have made this taſk very 
eaſy, He cannot fail of making you and himſelf hap- 
py, and of being a great ornament to out country, if, 
with that refined taſte and delicacy of genius, he can 
but recall his mind, at a proper age, from the plea- 

ſures of learning, and gay ſcenes of imagination, 

to the dull road and fatigue of buſineſs. This I 
have ſometimes taken the liberty to hint to him, 

_ his own good judgment made it very unne- 

Ceuary. 2 | | ; , 

Though I have only the happineſs of knowing you, 

Sir, by your reputation, and by this common object 

of our friendſhip and affections, your fon ; I beg you 
would be perſuaded that I am, with the moſt particu- 
t . 


Your moſt humble, 


„ and obedient ſervant, 


S. PoynTz.” 
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E FRN 
3 Paris, February, 1935. 

0 D Eh. 

5 1 MA DE your compliments to Mr. Poyntz as 
y ; handſomely as 1 could, and read him that part of 
„pour letter, where you leave it to his determination, 
f how long I ſhall gy: | with him, provided it be no 
be ways inconvenient, He aſſured me, with the ſame 
Y obliging air of ſincerity and goodneſs as you are charm- 
. ed with in his letter, that it was not in the leaſt ſo; 


and that my company again at Soiſſons would be the 


9 
? reateſt relief and pleaſure to him; with many other 
e. Find expreſſions, which you would be glad to hear, 


but which 1 can't repeat. I have a thouſand thanks 


2 to pay you, Sir, for ſo kindly preventing my de- 
+ Wl fires, and continuing me in the poſſeſſion of a hap- 

ineſs which I was afraid was almoſt at an end. 
The time I ſpend with Mr. Poyntz is certainly the 
moſt agreeable, as well as the moſt improving, part 
of my life. He is a ſecond father to me, and it is 
in his ſociety that I am leaſt ſenſible of the want of 
ours. 5 


ew has left us in; but depend upon it, notwith-» 
tanding the little triumph that the enemies of govern- 
ment may ſhew upon the preſent ſeeming uncertainty 
of affairs, they will be concluded to their confuſion, 
and to the honour of the councils they oppoſe, The 
greateſt miſchief that has been done us, and which 
perhaps you are not ſenſible of, was by the number 
of diſaffected papers, full of falſe and malicious inſi- 
nuations, which, being tranſlated and ſhewn to fo- 
reign miniſters, unacquainted with the lenity of our 
conſtitution, and the liberty of ſcandal it allows, made 
them think that the nation would diſavow the _ 

EO 7 ures 


l find you are uneaſy at the fituation the king's 
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ſures taken by the court, and were the principal cauſs 
of the delays and difficulties that retard the public 


peace. The vigorous reſolutions of both houſes, to 


ſupport his majeſty in his councils, will, no doubt, 


undeceive them, and contribute very much to bring 


affairs to that deciſion we deſire. Adieu, my dear 

Sir; and believe me to be 5 

3 Your dutiful ſon, &c. 
rr 

: | | ” I. | | Paris, March 11. 

E > HE affair of the Goſport man of war has raiſed 

1 a moſt extravagant ſpirit of reſentment in the 


French. They talk of nothing leſs than hanging their 
own officer, and ſeem to expect that ours ſhould come 


off as ill. 1 have talked to his excellency about it: 


he ſays, he has had no account of it from England; 


but deſifes me to tell you, that he is in hopes the 


French officer has made a falſe report; and that, if 
nothing very extraordinary has been done, as the 
caſe muſt have happened frequently, he ſhould think 
it very proper that as many precedents as can be found 
ſhould be collected and fee him over. He appre- 
hends as. much as you a popular declamation from the 
Craftſman on this unlucky ſubject. The imbarkation 
ou, ſpeak of is uncertain (as far as I can know from 
ka). and intended only to reinforce our garriſons; 


perhaps there may be more in it, which he does not 


thick fit to truſt me with, thougy I hardly imagine 
ſo; becauſe I have ſuch marks of his confidence, as 
convince me he does not doubt of my diſcretion. 


Love to my brother ——; I dare ſay he will be a 
ainer in the end by this warm action, though it hap- 
ow 


pened to be ill-rimed, I am glad the young felt 
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has ſo much of the martial ſpirit in him. What you 


tell me of amazes me. I ſhall obey your ad- 
vice, in being cautious how I think any man my 
friend too ſoon ; ſince he, whoſe affection I was ſo 
ſure of, has ſo injuriouſly convinced me of my miſ- 
take. I confeſs I thought malice or ill-nature as great 
ſtrangers to him as to poor -: but what are the 


judzz ments of young men? Indeed, my dear Sir, we 


are very filly fellows. | ha 
I can't help tranſcribing a few lines of my ſiſter's 
letter, of the 1oth, to ſhew. you, that your good- 


neis to your children meets at leaſt with a grateful 


return: . | 
We ſhould paſs our time but ill, if the good-hu- 


* mour of my mother did not make us all chearful, 


and make amends for the loſs of thoſe diverſions 


„ which London would afford us. The oftener I 


e converſe with her, the more I love her; and every 


ne of her actions ſnews me a virtue I wiſh to imi- 


tate. This you muſt be ſenſible of, as well as I; 
put there is ſuch a pleaſure in praiſing thoſe we 
« love, that I muſt dwell a little upon the ſubject, 
“ which, I dare ſay, will be as grateful to you as it 
is to me. How happy are we with ſuch parents! 
When I ſee my father almoſt ſpent with the cares 
* of his. family z my dear mother confined here for 
the good of her children; I'm overpowered with 
* gratitude and love! May you and they continue 
* well! and I want nothing elſe to compleat my hap- 
« pineſs.” This, Sir, is a faithful extract, and 
* the language of all our hearts. Adieu, dear 
is "IA K : 
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uy Haute Fontaine, near Soiſſons, May 27. 121 
, "Bam 


T HAVE letters from my lord ls and his gober- take 
nor, in which they both expreſs the higheſt | ſenſe flyer 
of the friendſhip you have ſhewn them, and acknoy- enſu 


ledge the advantages they owe to it ; my lord, par- 
ticularly, is charmed with the good-natured ſervice 
| you did his relation, and ſpeaks of it as the greateſt 
obligation. My friend Ayſcough too boaſts of your 
protection, and profeſſes that veneration for your 
character, that it makes me proud of being your fon, 
It is now my duty to return you thanks for all theſe 
favours, beſtowed on others, and meant to me; and 
Ido it with all the pleaſure of a grateful mind, which 
finds itſelf honoured in the obligation. I believe 
there is no young man alive, who has more happineſs 
to boaſt of than myſelf; being bleſt with a found 
conſtitution, affectionate friends, and an eaſy for- 
tune: but of all my advantages, there is none of 
which I have fo deep a ſenſe, as the truft and 
. — harmony between the beſt of fathers and my- 
This is ſo much the dearer to me, as indeed it is 
the ſource of all the reſt, and as it is not to be loſt by 
misfortune, but dependant upon my own behaviour, 
and annexed to virtue, honour, and. reputation. | 
am perſuaded that no weakneſſes or failings, which 
do not injure them, will occaſion the withdrawing ot 
it from me; and therefore I conſider it as ſecure, be 
- cauſe I have uſed my mind to look upon diſhoneſty 
and ſhame as ſtrangers it can never be acquaintec 
with: ſuch an opinion is not vanity, but it is ſetting 


thoſe two things at a neceſſary diſtance from us; fo 
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it is certain, that the allowing a poſſibility of our act- 


ing wickedly or'meanly, is really making the firſt ſtep 
towards it, I have received many civilities from Mr. 
Stanhope, who 1s here with Mr. Poyntz. Mr. Wal- 

le has invited me to Compiegne, where I am go- 
ing for two or three days. Affairs are now almoſt at 


a criſis, and there is great reaſon to expect they will 


take a happy turn. Mr. W—— has a ſurpriſing in- 
fluence over the c , ſo that, whether peace or war 
enſue, we may depend upon our ally. In truth, it is 
the intereſt of the French oourt to be ü 5 their 
engagements, though it may not entirely be the na- 
— 8. — 5 trade — incline the people 
to wiſh the bond that ties them to us were broke ; 
but the mercantile intereſt has at no time been much 
conſidered by this court. If you reflect upon the ap- 
prehenſions of the government from the ſide of Spain, 
and their very reaſonable jealouſy of the emperor, you 
will not wonder at their managing the friendſhip and 
adhering to the alliance of Great Britain. The ſuppo- 
ſition, — preſent advantage is the baſis and end of 


ſured by that rule, is the foundation of all our ſuſpi- 
cions againſt the firmneſs of our French ally. But 
the maxim is not juſt. Much is given to future 
hopes, much obtained by future fears ; and ſecurity 
I remain, dear Sir, 1 40 3 


983 | 5 ; Tour dutiful ſon, &c. | 
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France would find itſelf ſo concerned as to be com 


 J 


a, * 
>, 


DEAR SIR, 


Haute F ontaine, near Soiſſons, ; July 6. 
i 1 n 5 ; 


T* E kind anſwer you made to my it wan * 


t an addition to my happineſs as any J could 
poſlibty receive. You ſeem very uneaſy as to public 
affairs: and indeed, confidering the many inward and 
domeſtic.calamities we are affkcted with, I cannot ſay 
but you have reaſon. I hope, however, to be able 


very ſhortly to ſend you ſome news, that will raiſe 


your. ſpirits; for every thing is brought to a criſis; 
and, without fome unforeſeen accident, we may ex- 
a happy concluſion. And now, Sir, as far as [ 


bect 
dare, I will tell you the reaſons for the confidence 
which J have expreſt. Out of two and twenty millions 


of piaſtres, that the galleons brought home, the king 
of Spain's ſhare is but fix, allowing him all pretenſe 
ons to dimes, droits d entree, & and a moderate in- 
dulto. By the treaty of the: Prado, : and other con- 
ventions, the indult js fixed to five ger cent. in time 
of war, as well as peace; but, as he has been at ex 
traordinary charges in bringing of them home this 
year, the negociants are willing to allow him thirteen 
or fourteen per cent. in conſideration of it. If he arbi- 


trarily reſolves to take more, beſides ruining his trade, 


which entirely ſtands upon the faith of thoſe conven- 
tions, he ſo far exaſperates France, that he may de- 


pend upon their entering vigorouſly into a war agaiuſt 


im; and even with that, he will not have halfenough 
to make good his engagements to the emperor z no, 


not even to pay his arrears. 
It is, then, probable, that he will either break 


thoſe engagements, and ſign a peace with us, or ſeiae 
upon the whole freight of the galleons ; in which caſe 


pelled 


„ 7 ww tn ee 36©© 


er? | 
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pelled to right itſelf by arms, as principal. in the 


quarrel, not as ally. 

But as ſuch a violence, ſo contrary to treaties and to 
the intereſts of Spain, would render the queen odious 

to the nation, even though the war ſhould be car- 
ried on with ſucceſs, there is great reaſon to think 
ſhe will not venture it, conſidering the king's s paſſion 
for abdication, and the uncertainty her authority is in. 

[ have ſtill a farther reaſon to hope we ſhall have peace, 

but it is not Proper to mention it. I ſhall only ſay, 
that, as the queen's ambition for the eſtabliſhment-of 


her family was the foundation of the Vienna treaty, 


ajuſt ſenſe of the difficulty, perhaps impoſſibility, of 
obtaining it upon that plan, and a more eaſy and rea- 
ſonable one offered to her, may reconcile her to the 
proviſional treaty. After all, my dear Sir, I make 

no doubt but, let things come out ever ſo well, 3 
ple will not want objections and complaints. Per- 
fection is ſo impoſſible to be attained, and we are ſo 
apt to expect it, that it is in vain to "hope any mea- 
ſures can be taken, that will meet with a general ap- 
probation, The badneſs of the weather, ſcarcity of 
corn, and even the ſicklineſs of the times, are laid to 
the miniſtry's charge; and ſo they, would, if, inſtead 
of making alliance with France, we were now quar- 
relling with it to gratify the emperor. But you, I am 
ſure, will be ſatisfied, if by the negociations here our 
trade and hanour are ſecured; and ſo they will be, or 
ve ſhall adjourn to F landers. His excellency deſires 
his humble ſervice to you. I hope my ed mo- 
ther is well. Pray my humble duty to her. And [ 


am, dear Sir, 
| Your dutiful I fon, 555 | 
6 
The courier from Madrid i is expeigin in 
Kren -.......; -. 
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A the courier brings you this; and there is no dan- 
ger of its being opened, I make no fcruple to ac- 
taint you with all I know of the negociations; but 
only muſt beg you to take no notice of it to any body. 
The queen of Spain has, as well from her own ex- 
perience as the ſkilful repreſentation from Mr. Keene, 
Been made ſo fenſible of the ſincerity of the emperor 
in the promiſes he has made her, and the little ſhe 
could rely upon them, that ' ſhe is willing to throw 
Herſelf, and all her intereſts, into the hands of Eng- 
land, provided that we, together with France and 
Holland, would engage to ſecure the ſucceſſion of 
Tuſcany and Patma to don Carlos, by Spaniſh garri- 
fons to be placed in them, or at leaſt Swiſs troops in 
the Spanith- pay. This laſt condition is contrary to 
the quadriiple alliance, which provides for the ſucceſſi- 
on of don Carlos to thoſe dutchies; but ſtipulates that 
they ſhall be held by neutral gatrifons. However, 
the allies of Hanover have thought fit to grant it upon 
Better terms, and to guarantee the diſpoſition they have 
made againſt any power who ſhall oppoſe or trouble 
Kt. It is the intereſt of all Europe, that the ſueceſſion 
of thoſe countries ſhould be ſecured to Spain. The 
emperor is too powerful already, and may become 
maſter of the liberties of Italy, if he has not a neigh- 
—_ in thofe ſtates who will be ſtrong enough to 
check mm. The face of affairs in Europe is much 
changed ſince the quadruple alliance, which was formed 
to prevent the tniſchiefs which might have enſued from 
the difference of the imperial court with that of Spain ; 
whereas the - treaty of Soiſſons has no other end than 


to 
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to prevent the much greater ones that would ariſe 
from their too cloſe union, I ſhall not enquire whe- 
ther,. in the former treaty, we did not compliment the 
emperor too far, nor take notice how ill we have been 
requited ; but I am ſure. we ſhall gain more by oblig- 
ing Spain, and make the balance more even. The 


only difficulty to be conſidered is, whether this ought 


to have been done without the. emperor's participa- 
tion, or whether we can make good ſuch. a diſpoſition 


without endangering the peace. In regard to the firſt, 


it is certain, the imperial court has no reaſon to expect 


any confidence from the allies of Hanover, after the 


many inſtances of inſincerity and mauvaſſe foi they 


7 


have given us during the whole courſe of the nego- 
ciations. | Eo . 


We have very ſure grounds to think, they have 


made the ſame propoſals to the queen of Spain, for 


other purpoſes, without communicating it to us; but 
is it likely ſne would accept it from their hands, ra- 
ther than from ours, whoſe ſincerity ſhe has experi- 
enced, and who have power and means to make good 
our engagements ? Had we acquainted the emperor 
with our project, and ſued him to come in to it, it 
would haye been making him maſter of the negocia- 
tions, and thereby hazarded their being prolonged to 
what length he pleaſed, which, conſidering the juſt 
impatience of the Engliſh nation, would have been 


worſe than concluding them by a war with Spain. 


One with the emperor is little to be feared, conſider- 


ing the formidable ſtrength of the alliance, and the 


diſteulties that prince lies under from the unſetig 
ſtate ot the ſucceſſion, It is more probable he will 
come int peaceful meaſures, as more conformable to 
his ſituation and the humour of his miniſters, Who are 
Al of them averſe to war. But it is undoubted, that 
Our refuſing the queen of Spain her demands for don 
Carlos, would have forced her deſperately to clolg 
with the emperor's propoſal, and enter into any en- 
gagements for the intereſts of her ſon, to which (as 
11% Yyaz: jVv ſhe 
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ſhe told Mr, Keene) ſhe had ſtill more left to facyi- 
fice. If we had provoked' her to a war, we muſt 
have ſpent millions to obtain by force what this treaty 
gives us upon a condition, which it is our intereſt to 
grant. We expect a courier in a day or two from Mr. 
Keene, who will inform us more certainly than Ban- 
niers has, what to expect both from Spain and the em- 
peror. Mr. Poyntz lays, the effects of the galleons 
will not be delivered quite ſo ſoon as you expect, but 
that he hopes it will not be long firſt. It is very pro- 
bable the article I have mentioned, as the fundamen- 
tal one, in the treaty of Soiſſons, will be a ſecret one, 
and ſigned ſeparately by the Engliſh, Spaniſh, French, 
and Dutch. The infinite variety of intereſts which 
have aſſembled ſo many powers will, I hope, be ſpee- 
dily adjuſted ; though you will own it is a work of 
time, and not ſo ſuddenly to be brought about, as 
ſome politicians in England ſeem to think. The affair 
of Mecklenburgh is the moſt troubleſome, and one of 
the moſt important. H. B. M. is ſtrenuous in op- 
poſing the Aulick council; and it is happy for the 
ſtates of the empire, that they have ſo powerful a pro- 
tector of their rights and liberties. As ſoon as our diſ- 


patches arrive from Spain, you ſhall hear the reſult of 
all I have acquainted you with in this. 
lam very proud of the honour you did me, in ap- 
proving of the reaſoning in my laſt ; it was founded 
upon Mr. Poyntz's diſcourſe, and the papers he had 
the goodneſs to let me ſee, which I made the beſt ule 
of I could. I am obliged to Mr. Pope for enquiring 
Mer me, and beg you would return my compliments. 
Nobody can have a highef opinion of his poetry than 
J have; but I am ſorry he wrote the Dunciad. 
I moſt heartity rejoice that you enjoy your health, 
and pray God to continue it. His excellency is wel, 
and deſires his compliments. I 
| | I am, dear Sir, 
Your dutiful ſon, 
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I Am glad you find the news I ſent you ſo generally 
confirmed, but maſt beg pardon for an incorrect 
expreſſion that eſcaped me in my laſt ; having ſaid 
that As, of H. guaranteed. the ſucceſſion to D. C. 
which I believe is true only of England, France, and 
Holland. Ba. 3013 £0 Pe | k 
Pour ce que regarde M. Keene, je puis ſeulement 
vous dire qu'il me ſemble que nos miniftres ont tou- 


jours fait beaucoup de cas de ſon habilite, et qu'ils 


ont beaucoup defere a ſes conſeils en tout ce que re- 
garde la cour d'Eſpagne. Je ſcais auſh que fon ſenti- 
ment a toujours été d'emploier jamais les menaces en 


traitant avec cette cour; parceque, connoiſſant la fier- 


ts Eſpagnole, il croyoit qu'on ne pourroit rien gagner 
d' eux par ces moyens: c'eſt pourquoi il etoit d'avis, 


ou de venir à une guerre ouverte, ſans nous arreter” a 


faire des menaces, ou de proceder par des voyes de 


douceur comme nous avons fait juſqu'ici. Voila fon 


ſyſteme; et on geſt bien trouve de Pavoir ſuivi. I] 
me paroit d' autant plus raiſonnable que je ne croy pas 
qu'on auroit jamais pu intimider la reine d'Eſpagne, 
qui, de I'humeur dont elle eſt, ne ſeroit pas miſe en 


| wan de voir le royaume de ſon mari plongè dans tous 


es maux de la guerre, pourvu que cela n'eut pas em- 


pechè ſes deſſeins en faveur de fon fils. Elle ſe regar- 


de comme une etrangere, et ne s' attend pas à reſter 
deux jours en Eſpagne, ſi le roi venoit a mourir ow à 
abdiquer la couronne. Mais enfin je ne pretens pas 
juſtifier tous les pas de M. Keene, dont quelques uns 


peuvent avoir 6tE trop peu reſpectueux aux ordres qu'il 


à recus. Vous dites que Particle de la guarantee pour- 
roit bien etre conteſts en d' autres endroits que à Vien- 
1 6 
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ve, Je le crois; car il y a un certain parti chez nous, 
qui eſt fort dans les intsrets de l' empereurꝭ et qui ſe. 
ra ſans doute fort fache de voir k peu de ſoins que 
nous en prenons. Mais laiſſons murmurer ces meſ- 
fieurs-la; et faiſons toujours une bonne paix, ſans nous 
ſougier de leur męcontentmentg- Je ne puis pas vous 
repondre decifivement far le dedommagement des 
portes de nos marchands: C eſt une choſe à ſouhaiter, 
mais je qoute de fon execution; Ce qu'il y a d'aſſure 
Ceſt qu'on reparera les torts de notre commerce, et 
qu. on N. mettera en feuretE pour avenir. 
Dieu ſcait fi ce que je vous ecrit eſt ban Francois, 
car je n'ay pas aſſez de tems pour TO; ni 
Pour en e le woindte mot. 0 L, 
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Paris, Auguſt 30. 
MON SIEUR, 


o S avons recu des W fort extevorilinaire 
d'Hannovre ; ſcavoir, que le roi ſe voit ſur le 
point d'etre W. dans ſes etats par ſon voiſi n le 
roi de Pruſſe. Ce prince a une fi forte inclination pour 
le grands hommes, qu'il les prend par tout od il les 
trouve; et il vient nouvellement de faire enlever par 
ſes officiers pluſieurs ſujets d'Hannovre, qui avoient le 
malheur d' etre deſtintes par leur taille à entrer dans 
ſes troupes, ſans demander leur conſentement, ou ce- 
Jai du roi leur maitrre. S. M. fe croyant oblige 1 
faire des repriſalles, arreta tous les Pruſſiens qui ſe 
trouvoient alors dans fes etàts; mais il promit, en mè. 
me tems, au roi de Pruſſe, de les mettre tous en liber- 
re, auſſitot que lui de ſon cot auroit congedie les Han- 
noveriens. Le procedé etoit fort equitable ; mais 
Frederic declara, que ſi le roi ne lui envoyoit pas une 
autre reſponſe plus ſatisfactoire avant un jour qu'il lu 
marqua, il viendra sen faire raiſon a la tete du quare 
vingt mille homes, 


Comme 


| que Penn 


ſuader de les rendre aux inſtances 
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Comnie le roi ge ſe mit pas en peine de fes mena- 
ces, et laiſſa paſſer le tems preſorit, S. M. F. qonne or- 


dres à 7 2 mille hommes de ſes troupes, de mar- 
cher en di 


igence aux frontiers: et pour faire voir qu il 
etoit hien ſerieux, il debourſa une groſſe ſomme, 
pour les entretenir. De facon que nous ſommes ala. 
veille d'une guerre au milieu de nos negociations pour 
Ja paix, et pour une ſujet qui n'a aucun raport aut 
difference que nous travaillons à terminer, nous ne dou- 
tons pas que l' empereur ne fomente ſous main la que- 
relle, et qu'il ne tache d' allumer un feu de cette etin- 


celle qui embraſeroit toute l'Allemagne. On travaille 


urtant à l' etouffer avant qu'il eclate ; mais on a tout 

à craindre de la folie du roi de Pruſſe, et des artifices 
de la cour imperiale. Comme ce roi a ne armee ſur 
pu beaucoup plus forte que ell de'S, MB, er que 
le pays d'Hannovre eſt tout ouyerte; i eft a craingre 
mi n'y falſe de grands progres avant que 
le roi pourra ſe mettre en erat de N N 
Les fuites d'une pareille entrepriſe feroient aſſure- 
ments funeftes 2 Paggreſſeur; mais les commence- 
ment pourrojent bien etre facheux pour ſa majeſté. 
Ce n'eſt pas Je premiere extravagance de cette nature 


que le roi de Pruſſe a faite; il a autrefois eleve un 


of 
* 


merchand Suedois, qui yoyagoit dans le voiſinage de ſes 


etats, et pluſieurꝭ Saxons, pour Jes forger de ſervir dans 


ſes troupes ; et on à eu beaucoup de 1 55 à lui per- 
TX N Joes st ann MENUTES 
des puiſſances intereſſęes. Je croy que de toutes les 


tetes couronnes. de Pynivers.ce'ſt la plus inſenſte. II 
ſe peut bien que vous avez deja entendu cette nouvelle; 


mais comme je la tiens de ſon excellence, jay cru 
qu'il ne ſeroit pas mal à propos de vous la mander. 
Il me flattre que ſi la guerre ſe faiſoit tout de bon, 


vous m' envoyerez a Hannovre, pour ne pas manquer 
à une ſi belle occaſion de me ſignaler au ſervice et à la 
vice du Koi. C'eſt une grace que je attends de votre 
bonte, et du regard que vous m' avez toujours temoigne 
Pour man honneur et une reputation, Mais en trois ſe- 

— WM maines 
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maines d'icy nous en parlerons plus certainement ; no! 
et alors je prendrai le parti que vous jugerez le plus bet 
convenable. Son'excellence à te fort indiſpoſe, mais de 
i commence a ſe retablir. Peſpere que vous vous 
portez bien, et que Madame eſt arrivee fans accident 
e e ie, c . 
| n by four o'clock we had the good news 


of a dauphin, and ſince that time I have thought 
myſelf in Bedlam. - The natural gaiety of the nation 
is ſo improved on this occaſion, that they are all ſtark 
mad with joy, and do nothing but dance and ſing 
about the ſtreets by hundreds, and by thouſands. 
The expreſſions of their joy are admirable : one fel- 
low gives notice to the public, that he deſigns to 
draw teeth for a week together upon the Pont Neuf 
gratis. The king is as proud of what he has done, 
as if he had gained a kingdom; and tells every body 
that he ſees, qu'il /paura bien Faire des fils tant qu'il 
voudra. We are to have a fine fire-work to-morrow, 
his majeſty being to ſup in toom. 
The duke of Orleans was ſincerely, and without 
any affectation, tranſported at the birth of the dau- 
The ſucceſſion was a burthen too heavy tor his in- 
dolence to ſupport, and he piouſly ſings halleluja for 
his happy delivery from it. The good old cardinal 
cried for joy. It is very late, and I have not ſlept 
this three nights for the ſquibs and crackers, and other 

1 | „„ noiſes 
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noiſes that the people make in the ſtreets; ſo muſt 
beg leave to SOPs. with der that I . 


dear Sir, 


Tour eee and url ſon, 
at. 


LETTER $x1 


| . September BY 
' DEAR SIR, 


TH E difference with Pruſſia is nearly . 

that king being intimidated with the frmnes 
he found in his majeſty's allies to ſtand by him in 
caſe of a rupture, which he flattered himſelf they 
would not have done, eſpecially the F rench, - Oa the 
other ſide, Sickendorf the imperial miniſter (who had 
intimated, in private. diſcourſe with the Daniſh ſecre- 
tary, that if the king of G. B. called in any of his al- 
lies to his aſliſtanc& againſt Pruſſia, his maſter would 
think himſelf obliged to aſſiſt that kingdom with his 
forces) being aſked in council, whether the king 
* of Pruſſia might depend upon ſuccours from his im- 


| bo perial majeſty * replied, © that he had no orders to 


« promiſe any.” I ſuppoſe, you have a more ample 
account of this affair from Mr. Weſt, ſo ſhall ſay no 
more of it. Mr. Poyntz has been very ill; but, I 


thank God, is on the mending hand. 


We are now in the middle of September ; and 
though the thoughts of leaving ſo kind a friend are 


very "apleeſing to me, yet as I am nowat the lateſt 


term I eyer propoſed, and as a further delay would 
make my journey to Italy impracticable, I am oblig- 
ed to mention it to you, and to deſire immediate leave 
to ſet out that * | 


His 


8698s LETTERS TO 
lis excellency himſelf adviſes me not to defer it a- 


Lee r — 
f — 
* * 


. 


ny longer, the winter being the proper ſeaſon for 
ſeeing Rome; and this we are now = for paſſing 


the Alps. 
It is probable he will not. be long in Nn and 


therefore it is not worth my while, for a month or 
two longer, to loſe the opportunity of my travelling 
as I always deſigned. 

I hope I haye given you no dw to alter your 
firſt intentions of ſending me to Italy, a country [ 


long to ſee, and where I may expect to * my- 


ſelf conſiderably. 


You will undoubtedly thank Mr. Poyntz, upon my 
taking leave of him, for the many, and indeed infi- 


nite, obligations I have to him, which do me ſo much 


| honour, and of which I. have 10 deep a ſenſe. I pro- 


teſt to you, my dear Sir, that as you are the only 
perſon in the world to whom I am more indebted 
than to him, ſo, after you, there is nobody whom I 


more love and honour, and to ſerve whom I would ſa- 


crifice life and fortune, ſo willingly as Mr. P Poyntz. 
Were he a private man, an” diveſted of that 
luſtre which great abilities and employments give 


him, his virtues only would gain him the venera- 


tion and love of all the world. My nearneſs to 
him has given me opportunity to ſtudy his cha- 


racter, and 1 have found it more beautifol and ber 


fe& the cloſer I looked into and examined it. 


- propoſe to myſelf a great deal of pleaſure in cling 
vou ſome particulars of his conduct, which his mo- 


deſty concealed from eyes that were leſs intent upon 


him than mine. 


You need not give yourſelf the trouble of looking 
out for recommendations for me to any of the Italian 


courts, I being acquainted with their miniſters here, 


and not doubting bat 1 ſhall have as many as | 
want, 


The 
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little over, and the nation are returning to their 
ſenſes. 1 e e ee eee 
2 I remain, dear Sir, 

Vour dutiful ſon, &c. 


"CRT Tin 

r Paris, September 29. 
DE AR SIR, 3 

TR. Stanhope is on his way to Spain. The ca- 

LYA price and ſtubbornneſs of the king of Spain 

(which is not always to be governed even by his wife) 

made it neceſſary to ſend a miniſter to that court, of 


too much weight and authority to be trifled with. It 


is a melancholy reflection, that the wiſeſt councils and 
beſt meaſures for the public good are ſometimes to 
be fruſtrated by the folly and incapacity of one man! 
How low is the ſervitude of human kind, when 
they are reduced to reſpect the extravagance, and 
court the pride, of a ſenſeleſs creature, who has no 
other character of royalty, than power to do miſ- 


However, I hope all will turn out well, and that 
his Catholic majeſty will behave himſelf a little Tike'a 
king, ſince the queen will have-him be one in ſpite of 
his teeth. About three months ago, ſhe caught him 
going down ſtairs at midnight, to abdicate, in his 
nght-gown. He was ſo incenſed at the ſurprize and 
dilappointment, that he beat her cruelly, and would 
have ſtrangled her if ſhe had not called for help. 

This attempt of his alarmed her terribly, and put 
ler upon carrying him about Spain, to amuſe him with 
feeing ſights, in order to keep St. Ildefonſo out 3 

Wo = is 


„ Jjourd' huy; il a «te declare expreſſement par cet 


„ 
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his head. The journey has coſt immenſe ſums, ſo 
that the indult, and treaſure they expect from Lima, wa 
is already mortgaged, and the king more in debt kn. 
rr | 5 5 15 of 
I have a word or two to add to my French letter, I and 
upon the ſucceſſion of don Carlos. There is a ſecret frie 
article in the quadruple alliance, not much attended bis 
to, which ſays, that in caſe the Dutch ſhould be un- no 
willing to pay their ſhare of the neutral garriſons, the ligt 
king of Spain ſhould, if he pleaſed, take upon him- 1 
ſelf to furniſh their quota for them (that is, two thou - vail 


ſand men.) Vie 
| 1 Fe ED. eve 
WWE TT CLE CBT ART. ma 


Aue ſt les Seigneurs Etats Generaux des Provinges take 
Unies des Pais Bas trouvoient qu'il leur fut trop a 
chargé de fournir leur quote part des ſubſides qui 
« ſeront pay ez aux Cantons Suiſſes, pour les garriſons 
de Livourne, Porto Feraio, de Parme, et de Plai- 
« fance, ſelon la teneur du traité d'alliance conclue ce 


* article ſepare, et convenu entre les quatre parties 
*© contraCtantes, que dans ce cas le roi Catholique 
pourra ſe charger de la portion qu auroient à payer 
es Seigneurs Etats Generaux,” 5 
By which it is plain, that the fifth article was not 
deſigned to be ſtrictly underſtood ; but that, notwith- 
ſtanding the prohibition there expreſſed, a proportion 
of tiwops, in Spaniſh pay, might be admitted into 
Italy. But, what is of much greater importance, 
there is a private article in the Vienna treaty, by which 
the emperor is allowed expreſsly to ſend a body of 
3, ooo imperialiſts into Tuſcany and Parma, upon the 
death of the preſent poſſeſſors. This is ſo certain, 
that upon the illneſs of the grand duke, which was 
apprehended to be mortal, the imperial miniſter ac- 
tually wrote to haſten the march of the troops that 
| | | | | Va). 
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way. This point the emperor obtained without our 
knowledge or conſent, in contradiction to the terms 
of a treaty which we made in favour of bis intereſts, 
and 1n prejudice to our own. And yet he and his 
friends complain of us, for ſecuring ourſelves againſt 
his breach of treaty, by giving up an article we are 
no ways concerned in, and which he had made fo 
% = = 
One would be aſtoniſhed how Spain could be pre- 
vailed upon to yield him ſuch a point; but the whole 


Vienna treaty is perfect infatuation on that ſide, where 
every real advantage is given up to the chimerical 


marriage with the arch-dutcheſs. 2 
Mr. Poyntz is better; but the deep concern he 
takes in every incident that affects the negociation, 
much retards his recovery. Never did man love his 
country better, or was more active in its ſervice, I 
have been much out of order, with a diſtemper that 
has been univerſal at Paris, and is probably owing to 
the Seine water ; but I am very well again. 
I am troubled and uneaſy at my expences here, 
though you are ſo good and generous not to mention 
them in any of your letters. I am guilty of no extra- 
vagance ; but do not know how to ſave, as ſome peo- 
ple do. This is the time of my life in which money 


J remain, Sir, | 
Tour dutiful ſon, &c, 
TT 
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| DE AR SIR, . e 
1 HAVE the greateſt thanks to return you for the 
many proofs of confidence and affecion you gave 
me in your laſt, and ſhall labour to deſerve that good- 
neſs which is ſo kind and complaiſant to my deſires. I 
mall, in obedience to your orders, ſet out for Italy 
to morrow, where J hope to make ſuch improvements 
as will anſwer the expence of the journey. But what- 
ever advantage or pleafure I may propoſe, I cannot, 
without a ſenſible affliction, take leave of my dear 
friend Mr. Poyntz, of whoſe favours to me I have ſo 
deep a ſenſe, that I cannot too often expreſs my ac- 
know ledgments. The time I have enjoyed his com- 
1 wh has been ſpent ſo happily, and ſo much to my 
onour and advantage, that, I do not know how to 
reconcile my thoughts to a period of it. It is not ſo 
much the livelineſs of his wit, and uncommon ſtrength 
ol his judgment, that charm me in his converſation, 
a as thoſe great and noble ſentiments, which would have 
been admired by ancient Rome, and have done ho- 


nour to the moſt virtuous ages. 
Heis going to his country-ſeat, where I hope the 


I have time for no more now, but to aſſure you of 
my duty and affection. I have wrote to my lord Cob- 
ham upon my going to Italy. His excellency thanks 

you for your letter, and will write to you as ſoon as 
he gets to Haute Fontaine. I have the pleaſure ot 


being able to aſſure you, that the final project of i 
i | : treaty 
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treaty ſeht to Spain, is entirely ſatisfactory and ho- 
nourable, and that it contains a full redreſs and repa- 
ration for all abuſes, grievances, and wrongs. 

I am, dear Sir, with due reſpect, 
e Your moſt dutiful fon, S . b 
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GE Haute Fontaine, Oct. 18. 
DE AR SIR, — 
M Lyttelton will have acquainted you with my 
1 removing to this place, the day before he left 
Paris, for the benefit of the air, and exerciſe of the 
country, which has almoſt reſtored me to health. 
The firſt uſe I made of it, Sir, is to return you my 
I- Wl ſincere thanks, for making me ſo long happy in his 
good company, which, I may with great truth ſay, 
has contributed more than any thing elſe, to make the 


Y 
0 
0 i tediouſneſs of this ſplendid baniſhment ſupportable to 
hne, and to often the impreſſions which the many 


„ Wl perverſe turns of the negociations muſt have made 
© WW upon my mind. I wiſh it had been in my power to 
make equal returns: his good-nature diſpoſes him to 
oyer · value them, ſuch as they were; but I can only 
© I hope, that our future acquaintance may afford me op- 
5 bortunity of diſcharging ſome part of the debt. 
. His behaviour has continued uniformly the ſame as 
I eſeribed it laſt winter, and I am morally iure will 
never alter, in any country, or any part of life, for 
the worſe, His health is liable to frequent interrup- 
tons, though not dangerous ones, nor of any long 
- WH continuance. They ſeem to proceed chiefly from an 


8 il digeſtion, which, I believe, may ſometimes be oc- 
f eaſioned by the vivacity of his 3 purſuing 
| ſome agreeable thought too intenſely, and diverting 
tie ſpirits from their proper function, even at * ; 
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dt we have often been obliged at that time to recall 


bim from reveries that made him almoſt abſent to 


his company, though without the leaſt tincture of 


1 GS ho. IS 3 
' TI mention this laſt circumſtance as a peculiar feli- 


city of his temper ; melancholy and ſpleen being the 
rock on which minds of fo delicate a texture as his are 


moſt in danger of ſplitting. I have ſeen two or three 
Inſtances of it myſelf in young gentlemen ofthe great- 
eſt hopes; and the epiſtles wrote by Languett, to 


Sir Philip Sydney, upon an acquaintance contracted. 
like ours abroad, bring his particular caſe to my mind. 


No young gentleman ever promiſed more ; but re- 
turning to England, conſcious of his own worth, and 
Fall of more refined notions of honour, virtue, and 
friendſhip, than were to be met with in courts and 
parliaments, and in that mixed herd of men with 
whom buſineſs muſt be tranſacted, he conceived a to- 
tal diſguſt for the world: and, retiring into the coun- 
try, ſat down with patience to conſume the vigour of 
his imagination and youth in writing a trifling romance. 
I can with pleaſure aſſure you, that I ſee no ſymptom 
of this kind in Mr. Lyttelton; his mind is ever cheer- 

ful and active, and full of ſuch a benevolence towards 
his friends and relations in England, as well as ſuch 
zeal for the honour and intereſts of his country, as, I 
verily believe, will never let him fink down into indo- 
lence and inaction. However, this ſickneſs of the 


mind, and an ill ſtate of bodily, health, which natu- 


rally influence and promote one the other, are the 
two points moſt neceſſary to guard againſt, in a na- 
ture the moſt exempt. from faults I ever met with. 
I ought to aſk pardon, for indulging this liberty, 
if I were not writing to the beſt. of fathers ; though 
this very circumſtance makes all my care ſuperfluous; 
but the friendſhip your ſon has expreſſed for me ever 
ſince his being here, and more particularly in my late 
illneſs, and at parting, is too ſtrong upon 1 
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to ſuffer me to ſuppreſs any hint that may be of the 
moſt diſtant uſe to him, or may convince you of the 
ſincerity of that reſpect, with which I am, Sir, 
-  ___ Your moſt humble, and obedient ſervant, 
7 S. PoynTz.” 
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1193 M iis Lions, Oct. 16. 
DEAR SIR, | : e i FR 
| [ CAME well to Lions laſt Friday, after a very 
pleaſant journey, if the roads had been a little bet- 
ter. I am mightily pleaſed with this fine city, and 
could be willing to ſtay longer in it ; but 'it begins to 
rain, and I muit make haſte to paſs the Alps. 
I cannot take leave of France, without ſending you 
a'few obſervations upon the preſent ſtate of it; but I 
do it upon condition, that you ſhall ſhew'them to no- 
body, though they ſhould have the good fortune to 
pee your. EI F 
The preſent king is ſo little known, either to his 
ſubjects or foreigners, that the firſt have not much to 
fay in his praiſe, and the latter are at full liberty to 
ſuppoſe what they pleaſe to his diſadvantage. For 
this reaſon, and perhaps from a little pleaſure we 
take in mortifying the French, we have generally a 
worſe notion of him than he really. deſerves. We 


buſineſs; but this character does not juſtly belong to 
him in any one particular.” „„ 
have enquired into the truth of the ſtories we are 
told of his barbarity, and find them entirely falſe. 
He has ſhewn great marks of good- nature, particu- 
larly to the queen, in being the only man in France 
that did not hate her for not bringing him a ſon. His 


Y; I think more ſo than is conſiſtent with majeſty. 
2 There 


repreſent him as ill · natured, brutal, and incapable of 


haviour to thoſe about him is perfectly affable and 
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to the natural phlegm and reſervedne 
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_  Thereis no one act of violence or injuſtice that can 
de laid to his charge; nothing vicious or irregular in 
his conduct. As to his incapacity for buſineſs, they 
are much miftaken who fuppoſe that he does nothing 

but hunt and ſleep. I know for certain, that there 
is no affair of moment, either foreign or domeſtick, 


that the cardinal does not communicate to him. I 
believe, indeed, he always acquieſces in his miniſter's 


opinion; but he is conſtantly conſulted and let into 


all the ſecret of affairs before any body elſe is truſted 
with it, even the garde des ſceatts himſelf. Nor is 


this confidence ever prejudicial for he is maſter of | 


an impenetrable ſecrecy, which is a good deal owing 

| s of his temper. 
It is hard to ſay whether he has courage or not; but 
the cardinal thinks he has, and dreads to engage him 
in a war for fear he ſhould grow too fond of . He 


is cold, unactive, and inſenſible to all kind of plea- 
ſutes; his very hunting does not delight him; and 
this is what the French are angry at : they love that 


their monarch ſhould be gallant, magmficent, and 
ambitious, and do not care what price they pay for it, 
provided there be great news from Flanders, and fine 


entertainments at Verſailles _ 


Lewis the Fourteenth underſtood their genius, and 
humoured it, in his war and in his amours; but the 
frugality of the preſent court, and the dulneſs of a 
continued peace, are things they cannot reliſh 


Ia truth, his majeſty's worſt fault is a kind of baſh- 


— «es 
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ful timidity, which makes him ſhun all occaſions for 
ſhewing himſelf, and has very much the air of hea- 
vineſs. He is devout, which may degenerate into 
bigotry, as it did in his grandfather. It is to be fear- 


ed, from the eagerneſs he expreſſes of winning money 
at play, that he may grow avaricious ; but that is not 

always a certain ſign: his virtues and vices will pro- 
bably remain as much concealed as they are noy, 


during the life of the cardinal ; but at his death, 


ery 
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wy. 30g love may give him a new turn; or his dif- 
poſition, being no longer under any check, may ex- 
ert itſelf more conſpicuouſly. Upon the whole, there 
appears nothing ſhining, nothing elevated or com- 
manding, in his character, but ſuch a mediocrity as 
may make his people eaſy, and very capable of ga- 
verning a kingdom, where there are no factions to 
contend with, and no diſaffection to overcome. His 
firſt miniſter is the moſt abſolute that ever exer- 
cCiſed that authority in France, not excepting even 
Richelieu inn ETD | 
There is not one man in the whole nation dares 
ſpeak of any buſineſs to the king beſides himſelf, and 
thoſe immediately under his direction. The parlia- 
ment is hardly the ſhadow of what it was. The 
princes of the blood, and the nobility, are all penſi- 
oners and dependants of the court, from the dukes 
and marſhals of France to the loweſt officer in the ſer- 
vice; their intereſt, once ſo formidable to the power 
at of the miniſtry, is reduced, to fuch a degree of weak- 
| neſs, that not one of them, if he had courage to re- 
bel, is able to raiſe fifty ſoldiers againſt the king. 
And, what is of no leſs moment, the women are quite 
out of play, and are obliged to content themſelves 
with love-intrigues, inſtead of cabals againſt the mi- 
niſtry, to which they have a more violent inclination. 
So that the authority of the cardinal is without bounds; 
the diſpoſal of all dignities and employments is ſolely 
in his hands; and all buſineſs both at home and abroad 
is managed by his miniſtry and orders. The uſe he 
has made of this authority has been ſo juſt and bene- 
ficial to the ſtate, that, except the Janſeniſts, whom 
he treats with too much rigour, the nation is generally 
fatisfied with his adminiſtration. He found the peo- 
ple almoſt ruined by the fatal eme of the Miſſiſippi; 
the king's finances ill directed, and his treaſures waſt- 
ed in needleſs penſions and profuſe expences, The 
principle of his conduct therefore was, to eaſe the 
ple, to reſtore their * trade, to ſave the king 
22 2 all 
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all the money he was able, and to retrench all ſuper- 
fluous goings. out. But, in order to do this, he was 


convinced of the neceſſity of maintaining peace by all 
the means that were conſiſtent with the ſafety and ho- 


Nour of the ſtate. This has always been his intention 
in all treaties and alliances with foreign powers, parti- 


cularly Great Britain, with whom he has cultivated the 


ſtricteſt friendſhip, becauſe he is ſenſible that we have 
the ſame views as he has for: the preſervation of the 
public tranquility... On the: contrary, Spain and the 
emperor, by a turbulent and ambitious conduct, have 

alarmed and put him upon his guard, and he has gi- 
ven his allies the ſtrongeſt proofs of being determined 


to bring them to reaſon. At home he has conſtantly 


purſued his plan of ſaving the public money; and it 
is thought, if he lives five years longer, and the 


peace continues, the king's revenues will be upon a 


better footing, and his treaſury fuller, than they have 
been under any miniſter this fifty years. He is him- 

ſelf a great deſpiſer of wealth, and conſequently un- 
corrupt, living modeſtly, and without any affectation 


of pomp or grandeur. 


Fs 


The greateſt complaint againſt him is the perſecu- 
tion of the Janſeniſts, to whom he is a bitter enemy 
not, however, out of love to the Jeſuits, but becauſe 


it is a maxim of his policy, not to ſuffer any difference 
of opinions, but to oblige every body to hold one faith, 


that he may the eaſier keep them under one maſter. 
As for the Jeſuits, they gain no advantage by the ſe- 
verities againſt their antagoniſts, except the pleaſure 
of revenge, for their ambition is very much reſtrain- 
ed; and, though one of them be confeſſor to the 
king, the cardinal has denied him the privilege of no- 
minating to benefices, which uſed to attend that place, 
and contributed more than any thing to raiſe the pow- 
er and credit of the order. : 

Neither does he ſuffer them to meddle at all in po- 
liticks; it being another of his maxims, not to per- 


mit the members of any ſeci or order — to 
5 e | have 
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have any thing to do with ſtate affairs, becauſe it is 
to be feared that ſuch perſons, having a ſeparate in- 
tereſt from the ſtate, will prefer the advantage of their 
particular body to the general, upon all occaſions 
where they interfere. And of the truth of this there 
are many inſtances. He is the very reverſe of Maza- 
rin, both in his temper and adminiſtration; naturally 
honeſt and ſincere, he hates all artifice in buſineſs, 
and is therefore very much diſguſted with the imperial 
miniſters, who affect fineſſe and tricking in their ne- 
gociations more than any other court. Nobody has 
more ſweetneſs and humanity in his diſpoſition. 
His converſation is free and agreeable, without de- 
ſcending from his dignity; his behaviour very moral 
and religious, though in his younger days he was ſuſ- 
pected of a little gallantry. There is ſomething very 
inſinuating in his wit, and very proper for a courtier ; 
but no extraordinary talents. Had he come a little 
earlier to the miniſtry, he would have been more 
knowing, and have made a greater figure, He has a 
paternal affection for the king's perſon, and an ardent 
zeal for his ſervice; and it is believed, that were his 
majeſty to die, the old gentleman would retire wholly 
from buſineſs, and take care of nothing but his ſalva- 
tion. You ſee by the account I have given you, that 
he is not the crooked. politician we take him for in 
England, nor yet ſo weak as ſome here are apt to think 
him ; but a man of plain ſenſe, that lays down a rea- 
ſonable ſcheme, and purſues it conſtantly and fairly. 
I come now to ſay ſomething of the people; but 
their character is ſo well known in England, that it 
would be very impertinent to talk about it, I ſhall 
only obſerve, that if the king had died before the 
birth of a dauphin, the ſame reaſon which renders 
them ſubmiſſive to the preſent government, would 
have made them all rebels to the duke of Orleans; 
I mean the principle of divine, unalterable, hereditary 
right. The clergy, who enjoy a third of the lands in 
| = =—_ | France, 
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France, and who in all nations ere preachers of the T. 
Jus divinum, becauſe they pretend oo it themſelves, t. 
would no doubt have been very zealous for the king le 
of Spain; but at preſent they are very good ſubjects, P 
nly a little refractory againſt the conſtitution Unrge- . * 


nitus, The duke of Berwick, who is at the head of ta 
the army, is ſtrongly for the Engliſh alliance; and ſo ld #1 


is Marſhal Villars. nA | cc 
It remains to give ſome account of the trading part, he 
which, to the great misfortune of this nation, is the th 
fleaſt conſiderable of the three. When cardinal Riche- ne 
lieu came firſt to the miniſtry, the naval power of on 


France was in fo low and deſpicable condition, that a 
nation, formidable by land to all its neighbours, was 
liable to be inſulted at ſea by every little corſair and 
privateer. In the ſpace of a few years, that great 
man ſo improved their ſhipping; that they began to 
be able to make head againſt the ſtrongeſt maritime 
powers. Afﬀerwards his diſciple, M. Colbert, upon 
the plan his maſter had traced him out, carried their 
commerce to ſuch a point, that it alarmed the jealou- 
ſy of the Engliſh and Dutch as much as their acquiſi- 
tions on the continent. They gained great eſtabliſh- 
ments in America; they ſet up various manufactures ; 
they got all the treaſures of the flota and galleons into 
their hands; -they became the chief traders in the Le- 
vant. I need not tell you how much the indolence of 
Charles the Second, and the weakneſs of his brother, 
contributed to this increaſe of the French trade: even 
our partial hiſtories confeſs it. But the wars that ſuc- 
ceeded the Revolution, the neglect of the following 
miniſters, the //teme *, and other ruinous enterprizes, 
have ſince reduced them very much ; and, though 
they are at preſent protected by good fleets, and much 
encouraged by the court, they are ſtill very full of 
complaints : they are terribly exaſperated againſt the 
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court of Spain, for their frequent infractions of trea - 


ties of commerce, in detaining the effects of the gal- 
leons, and demanding extravagant indults of the pro- 
prietors; beſides many particular grievances and 
wrongs, of which it is not proper to enter into a de- 


tail. The Engliſh Aſſiento contract, and the fayour. 
able privileges granted to them by the ſucceeding 
conventions, are great mortifications to the merchants 


here; not only as they were in poſſeſſion of that trade 
themſelves during all the war, but as they are in great 
need of it, to furniſh themſelves with piaſtres to carr 


on their commerce to the Levant. They pretend we 


are guilty of many abuſes in the exerciſe of our privi- 
leges, and that we find means to elude the reſtraints 


alarmed at our new linen manufacture in Irelan 

which, they imagine, will be greatly detrimental to 
the trade of Bretagne and Normandy ; no doubt, with 
very good reaſon, There are ſeveral late advantages 
we have gained over them in the Levant, in Barbary, 
and the Weſt Indies, at which they are very uneaſy, 


they have left us under. They are — 


but it is likely to be to little purpoſe. The govern- 
ment is made guarantee by ſeveral treaties, particu- 


larly that of Hanover, to all the branches and privi- 
leges of our trade, as we now enjoy them; and therefore 


they can neither complain of us, nor look for any ſa- 


tisfaction while thoſe treaties ſubſiſt, which are in no 
danger of being broke. After all, their country is fo 
ſituated for commerce, ſo fruitful in productions which 
others want, and the people are fo induftrious, that 
one would imagine, with proper encouragement, they 
could not fail of gaining the ſuperiority over all their 
neighbours. But, notwithſtanding all- theſe natural 
advantages, the abject ſlavery they are in, the num- 


ber of hands that are employed in the military ſervice, 


the ſwarms of idle eccleſiaſticks, and, above all, the 


chimerical diſtinction between a gentleman and a mer- 


chant, will always keep their traffic low; and the coun- 


try 
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_ ured from concuſſions and other violences, by the 
noble privilege we enjoy of being. taxed +by none but 


what I ſee of the miſeries abroad, and find the ſpirit 
of Whiggiſm grows upon me under the influence of 


Italy, where the oppreſſion is more ſenſible in its ef- 
. fects, and where the fineſt country in the world s 


Sir William Wyndham's fon, and ſhall go from thence 

to Turin. I have ſufficiently tired you with fo long a 
letter, ſo ſhall end with aſſuring you. of the en and 
pen with which 
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try will continue in the poverty I ſee it now, which is 
more miſerable than I could ever have imagined. 
I ſhall conclude my remarks by obſerving, that the 


| l and rapine of the intendants of towns and 
li 


iages, and the partial execution of their power of 
levying taxes, is a greater cauſe of the ruin of the pro- 


vinces than the ſeverity of the government. 1 
It is indeed the curſe of arbitrary ſtates, that the in- 
Lerior officers are worſe tyrants than thoſe they ſerve,  m 
and revenge their own ſlavery upon the wretches who ce 
are {lill lower than themſelves, by a more grievous in- þpl 
ſolence and extortion. This, and the corruption of da 
their courts of juſtice, where favour and ſolicitation En: 
have more weight than right or equity, are the conſti- col 
tutional maladies of the nation, and grown fo habitu- Ie 
al to it that they are hardly to be removed. Thank W je 


God, we know neither in England; but are bleſt in 
an impartial adminiſtration of the wiſeſt laws, and ſe- 


our repreſentatives. 
J am more ſtrongly attached to my own country by 


arbitrary power: it will {till encreaſe when I come into 
quite depopulated by it. - 


I ſet out to-morrow for Geneva, in company with 


I Tam, dear Sir, your dutiful fon, 


"NY 
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| Geneve, Od. 26. 
MO N CHER PERE, 


uy a trois Jours que je ſuis a Geneve, et je vous 
{lure que j en ſuis tout à fiat charms. Le lac, les 
montagnes, et les promenades, qui font autour de 
cette belle ville, preſentent la vue la plus riante et la 


plus agreable qu'on puiſſe voir; et la ſociet en de- 


dans eſt auſſi polie et auſſi ſcavante que dans aucun 
endroit de! Europe. Il me paroit qu'on auroit beau- 
coup de peine à trouver ailleurs une ſi jolie retrait pour 


Pexerciſe et pour Vetude. En venant de Lions icy, 
je me ſuis un peu detourne de ma route, pour voir le 


grand couvent des Chartreux, qui eſt fſitus dans un 
deſert affreux, parmi des rochers et des precipices 
preſque inacceſſibles, on de tout cots on voit tomber 
des torrents du plus haut' ſommet des montagnes, 
pour former une petite riviere, qui remplit la profon- 
deur du vallon, et coule avec beaucoup de rapidite 
entre des bois et des forets ſauvages dont tout le pais 
eſt couvert. Jamais ſituation n'a été plus conforme 
au genie des Chartreux que celle cy que choiſit leur 


fondateur pour y batir leur couvent, ni plus propre 


a leur faire oublier le monde par Veloignement de toute 
ſocietẽ humaine, et de toute ce qui peut reveiller leur 
deſirs. La maiſon eſt batie ſimplement, et ne con- 
ſiſte que dans un long arrangement de cloitres et de 
cellules ſepares. les unes des autres, avec une egliſe, 
et une ſalle a manger. Vous ſgavez qu'ils ne parlent 


que les dimanches et les jours de fete, et qu'ils man- 


gent maigre toute Iannee. Une ſolitude et une dif- 


_ cipline {1 rĩgoureuſe les rend ſans doute tres miſerables; 


ils vivent pourtant longtems, et jouiſſent d'une tran- 


quillitè apparente. Leur temperance conſerve leur 


lantẽ; et ils 8 empient dans leur cellules à des occu- 
| | patious 
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quelques uns, qui, n'etant pas propres au travail, 
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pations mechaniques et laborieuſes, qui ſervent a 
vaincre Pennui de leur priſon. II y en a cependant 


A 


languiſſent dans une oiſwite n et = tuent A 


force de rever. | 
Il nous ont recu M. Windham et moi avec beau- 


coup de politeſſe; et nous ont fait les honneurs de 
leur maiſon, en nous donnant un bon ſouper en mai- 
gre, et des lits aſſez commodes dans leur cellules. 


Leur Ordre eſt riche, quoiqu' il ne Paroit pas dans leur 
maniere de vivre; le couvent, on Yay été, poſfede 
tous les bois et toutes les montagnes qui Fenvironnent 


par Peſpace de trois ou quatre heux. Je ſouhaitrois 


que le recit que je viens de faire pourroit vous donner 


uelque idee du plaiſir que jay eprouve en voyant une 


| ſolitude plus ſauvage et plus rude qu'aucune de celles 


qu'on nous depeint dans les romances, et on Don Quix- 
ote n'auroit pas manque de trouser des geans et des 


enchanteurs. La hauteur prodigieuſe des rochers, le 


bruit des eaux qui en tombent, Pombre des bois dont 
ils ſont ornes, et la riviere qui en arroſe les pieds, for- 
ment une ſcene {1 nouvelle et ſi Etonnante, que le plus 
habile pinceau ne viendra jamais à N en peindre 


Ia bizarrerie et la beauté. 
Je partirai en deux jours pour Turin, od je ferai une 


ſejour de deux ou trois ſemains. Je m'attends à trou- 


ver beaucoup d'incommodite en paſſant les Alpes, 


poarceque les nieges commencent deja à tomber. P eſpe- 


Te de recevoir bientot de vos nouvelles, et de pouvoir 
me rejouir de la certitude qu'elles me donneront de 
votre ſante, et de celle de ma ohere mere, et de mes 


freres et leurs. Adieu. 
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LET TER XII 
| 4 Turin, November 16. 
MQN erh ñ v,, EEE 
L y a dix ou douze jours que je ſuis icy, ou jay 
trouve une reception fort honntte, dont je ſuis re- 
devable aux recommendations de monſieur le marquis 
de Santacru, ambaſſadeur d' Eſpagne au congres, qui 
a demeure long tems à cette cour, et y eſt fort con- 
ſiderk. Si la paix ſe fait, il ira en Angleterre, on je 
vous prie, Monſieur, de vouloir bien le remeręier pour 
moi des civilites qu'il m'a fait. J'ay eu un aſſez rude 
paſſage ſur le Mont Cenis; la neige tombant avec 


beaucoup de violence; et le vent de bize, qui nous 


donna dans le viſage, nous cauſant un froid epouven- 
table. Danzel en a eu le plus grand mal; car une 
groſſe fiEvre Va pris, et il reſte toujours fort malade. 
Nous montames ſur des mulets; mais, pour deſcendre, 
il nous fallut des chaiſes à porteurs, à cauſe des preci- 
pices que la neige rendoit plus gliſſantes, et qui verita- 
blement faifoient peur. Les brouillards etoient ſi epais, 
qu'ils nous empechoient de voir les autres Alpes qui 
nous environnoient, et qui ſont beaucoup plus hautes 
que le Mont Cenis, quoique celui cy a trois lieties de 
hauteur, Ce qui nous faiſoit le plus de plaifir etoit 
un torrent, qui peut s'appeller une riviere, qui tomboit 
de la cime de la montagne, et formoit des magnifiques 
caſcades entre les rochers qui s'oppoſent a fa chute. 
La plaine de Piedmont eſt belle, et fort bien cultivee; 
ce qui nous a charme d' autant plus que nous ſortimes 
du pays le plus deforme, et le plus deſert du monde. 
Je ne vous ferai pas la deſcription de Turin; c'eſt une 
ville aſſez conntie. Le Roi nous a regu fort gracieuſe- 
ment Monſieur Wyndham et moi, Il eſt toujours a 
ſa maiſon de campagne, dont nous ſommes tres faches 
parceque nous ſouhaiterions de luy faire notre cour. _ 
| 8 
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He bas his eyes very intent upon what we are doing a 
on the ſide of Tuſcany, and would beiglad to give us r- 
fome diſturbance. The Milaneſe is the object of his 
ambition; and as a peace would be an obſtacle to any 
new acquiſitions, he 1s very much out of humour with 

- the thoughts of it. They would not let him ſend a 
miniſter to the congreſs, becauſe they knew the part 
he would have acted there would not be very favou- 
rable to the-repoſe of Europe. He is a great ond, 

"and has a fine army, and never loſt by a war. 

e conte de reſter icy ſept ou huit jours encore ; en- 
ſuite j'iray 2 Genes et de la à Milan. Pay par tout 
des bonnes recommendations, qui, ſont des choſes fort 
neceſſaires pour les voyageurs. Je ſuis dans la derniere 
impatience de regeyoir de vos nouvelles, et d'appren- 
dre que ma chere mere ſe porte bien, et que ma ſœur 
eſt heureuſement accouchee. | Monſieur Wyndham 
voyage toujours avec moi, ce qui me fait beaucoup 
de plaifir, comme ce jeune ſeigneur a infiniment 
d'eſprit, et du ſcavoir vivre, et qu'il eſt bien recu de 
tout la monde. Vous aurez de mes nouvelles auſſitot 
que j arriverai a Milan, ſi je ne vous ecris pas de 
Genes. 

We have but one great enemy in the army, the 
marſhal d' Uxelles; but that is of no conſequence to 
our affairs. 1 long to hear of Mr. Stanhope 8 ſuc- 

ceſs at the court of Spain. I remain, dear Sir, 


Your dutiful, &c. 


G. L. 
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. 1 de e | Genoa, November 20. 
DEAR SIR; 


[ HAVE been at. Genoa four 58 and ſhall ſet 


out to-morrow for Milan. I am extremely pleaſed 
with the magnificence and beauty of. this town, which 


is one of the fineſt, in Italy. Nothing can be more 
noble than its ſituation, which riſes in an amphitheatre 


from the ſea, and has a ſpacious port before it, that is 
defended with a tolerable fortification, and is general- 


ly well filled with merchants ſhips 


Its palaces are fit to lodge kings; but 1 ſhall re- 


ſerve the deſcription of them to entertain you with at 


Hagley fire-ſide. The form of its government is fo 
well known, and fo nearly reſembles that of Venice, 
that I need ſay nothing to you about it. The low 


| ſtate of its commerce, and the weakneſs of its once- 
powerful fleet, which is now reduced to five gallies, 


have been obſerved by every traveller theſe thirty 


years. But what the republic ſuffers moſt in, is the 


decline of genius and ſpirit in their governors. The 
great families of Doria, Spinola, and Grimaldi, which 


are famous over all Europe for having 8 ſo 


many illuſtrious generals, cannot now boaſt of one 
ſoldier in all their branches; the modern nobility are 
all ſunk in eaſe and ſloth, without courage or ability 
to act either for their own honour or their country's. 
So that the ſtate muſt neceſſarily languiſh, and would 


fall into the hands of ſome powerful neighbour, if * 


jealouſy of other princes did not hinder it, which | 

at preſent its beſt ſecurity. They are in great 3 
henſions of the king of Sardinia, who is continually 
undertaking ſomething to their prejudice, and demand- 


ing conceſſions from them, which they ought not to 
grant, but are not able to refule, The greater part 


of 
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ef the nobility are ſlaves to the intereſts of the em- 
Peror, from the eſtates they poſſeſs in the Milaneſe, 
and kingdom of Naples, which render them obnoxi- 
ous to that prince's power, and deſtroy the liberty of 
the ſtate. He often extorts ſums of money from 
them, greater or leſs, as he finds occaſion, [beſides 
taxing them higher than, his other ſubjects in thoſe 
countries. The preſent doge is a Grimaldi, but his 
dignity is almoſt expired. I muſt juſt take notice of 
fone little arts that they practiſe here in their elections 
and reſolutions of ſtate, to let you ſee that the method 
of voting by ballot may be abuſed as well as any o- 
ther. The box is divided into two partitions, one 
white, the other red; to each member of the council 
they give a ball, which thrown into the white con- 
ſents, into the red denies : after all have put in, they 
count the balls on either fide, and fo decide the queſti- 
on by the majority. But it often happens, that ſome 
perſon has addreſs enough to convey in two balls in- 
ſtead of one; ſo that, when they come to reckon, 
they find a vote too much, which renders the election 
void, and obliges them to begin again, or put off the 
affair till another day, which is genefally the caſe. 
This gains time to the loſing party for new brigues, 
and frequently changes the event. There are more 
tricks that they play of the ſame nature, as ſtopping 
up the hole by paper thruſt about half way in; but 
the firſt is moſt ſucceſsful, I remain, dear Sir, 


| Your affectionate and dutiful ſon, 8 
N i G. L. 
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would have been much greater, if T had found any 


thoroughly informed; but if it be true, I am ſure he 
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i Venice, December 30. 
4 DEAR SER, 444 ink. ahet 


* 


FT ER ſeeing abundance of things well worthy 
41 of obſervation, and ſuffering a great many fa- 
tigues, I am got through the worſt roads in Europe 
as far as Venice, My pleaſure at coming to this town 


letters here from you and my other friends, as I had 
reaſon to expect ; but whether it 18 my banker's neg- 
ligence, or ſome diſorder in the poſt, I have not re- 
ceived a line from any body, which makes me very 
uneaſy, and gives me a thouſand fears, The public 
papers bring good news; the peace is ſighed with 
Spain, of which I wiſh you joy, and hope it will ſoon 
lead us to a general one. They tell us here, that the 
emperor is extremely diſſatisfied, and determined to | 
oppole our new engagements. I believe they are not 1 


complains without any juſt cauſe. If he was ſincere 
in the quadruple alliance, he cannot be averſe to the 
eſtabliſhment of Don Carlos in Italy: why then 
ſhould he be fo angry at what is done for the better 
ſecuring that eſtabliſhment ? If he is not ſincere, how 
can we be blamed for taking our precautions againſt 
him? But it ſeems he is jealons of a Spaniſh power 
getting foot in Italy. Would not the quadruple alli- 
ance have brought in one, after the death of the pre- 
ſent duke? and what elſe does this treaty do, but a 
little advance the ſame deſign ? The introducing Spa- 1 
niſh garriſons into Tuſcany during the late duke's life 1 
is thought a hardſhip ; but would it not have been an | ' 
equal grievance to have impoſed neutral ones _= 1 

L | | them; | 


ne | Tun TTERSMBOT : 

them? Are Swiſs troops more immediately under his 
dependance than Spaniſh ones will be? or are not all 
foreign forces equally offenſive to a prince in his own 
dominions ? It is indeed a hardſhip, but a neceſſary 
one for the peace of Europe, and not at all greater 
than it would have been by the former treaty. I hear 


a * 


* 


Mr. Stanhope is made a peer, and they ſay that Mr. 


Walpole will be ſecretary of ftate; but nothing; is 
talked of for Mr, Poyntz. I hope his modeſty will 


not be made a reaſon. for leaving his other virtues un- 


rewarded: I am ſure he had as great a ſhare in the 


merit of the preſent treaty as either of his callegues. 


You: will pardon me, if I give you no account of my 
journey from Genoa hither; the number of things 


that pleaſed me are too great, and muſt be reſerved 


ſor converſation. Venice is the place in the world, 


that a traveller ſees with moſt ſurprize. We have a 
very fine opera; Colzona and Farinelli ſing , the laſt 


zs a prodigy, and even beyond Seneſino. I beg my 
duty to my dear mother; and I remain, dear Sir, 


Jour ever dutiful ſon, &c. 


6.1. 
ar r RK 
8 75 Venice, June 1 3th, 1730. 
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| Sp S T poſt brought me two of yours, dated Oc- 
tober 2oth, and November the 2d, which were 
extremely welcome. I writ to you from Turin and 
from Genoa, and laſt poſt. from Venice, to let you 
know I was got well hither. Mr. W—— came with 


me all the way, and I aſſure you is a very good Whig, 
as well as a very pretty gentleman, How far his fa- 


- ther's authority may force him to change his ſenti- 
= . ments 
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ments when he comes to England, I cannot tell; but 


they are now entirely r toꝭ the excellent un- 
derſtanding he is maſter of. I receive your leſſon of 


ceconomy as a great and important truth, which I 


cannot too often ſet before me, and which I have too 


much neglected. I know that . extravagance and ill 


management have made as many rogues as avarice; 


and that liberty is inconſiſtent with the dependan&e 


which a broken fortune ſubjects every man to. 
I ſhall go from hence to Rome in about fifteen 


days. The caution you give me in relation to the 


3 of the Pretender's party, whom I m 


chance to meet with there, is what I conſtantly ob- 
ſerved towards ſome of the lame. perſualion whom I 


knew at: Paris. 
J hope you will have an | cal ſcion of parliament ; 


for ſurely the peace with Spain is a very popular one, 
and I am every day more convinced that the empe- 
ror's oppoſition will come to nothing. 

The ſubject of part of this letter will not let me 


conclude-it, without aſſuring you what a grateful ſenſe 


T have of your generoſity and goodneſs to me, which 


are infinitely beyond my deſerts, and demand ſuch 


returns as I can never make, though my life be ſpent 
in obeying you, as I fully reſolve ĩt ſhall be. Adieu, 


my dear Sir; let me know often that you are well, 


and that you continue to love me. I hope it is need- 
leſs to fay, that I honour, eſteem, and love you 


more than any perſon or a _— nn and that 
1 remain mY | 


| ' Your ever Anika, 5 5 77 
| SFY | G. L- 
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Venice, February the i 
pEAR s IR, „ 2 


T Have yours of the 24th of Dienen with the 


duplicate. I anſwered that the poſt before laft, 


and inclofed a copy of the former one, which I hope 


vou received. I am glad to hear the land tax is di- 
Miniſhed; it is no wonder the city is diſcontented, 
for, if I'do not miſtake, it is; at;preſent governed by 
] Tory magiſtrates ; and they are not of a humour to 
be pleaſed with any good ſucceſs to court meafures, 
Tou have by this time, no doubt, been publickly 
acquainted with all the terms of the Spaniſh treaty, 
and Lam perſuaded that you have found them ho- 
nourable and advan 8. I oannot be of your o- 
pinion, that the congreſs will laſt much longer, or 
or has little to gain 
fin Italy, ant much to loſe; neither has he other rea- 
ſon of complaint, except that he did not give the law 
"eo Europe, 
.us tnarching troops {I think they ſay 40, ooo men) in- 
to his dominions here; but I ſhali not believe the reſt 
ef Italy in any danger, until I ſee him ſend 100, ooo, 
_ which he is not ing condition to do-; and even if he 
did make his utmoſt efforts, I ſhould doubt of his 
power to oppoſe ſo formidable a confederacy : but it 
is is the —— of this republick, which is a very good 
judge of politicks, that al theſe menaces will end in 
ſmoke; and that he is only doing as he has done 
at altnoſt every treaty that has been ſigned theſe thirty 
years, delaying his acquieſcence or acceſſion, in order 
to be courted a little, and fave his honour. I have 
more particular reaſons for thinking ſo, but they are 
ſuch as I cannot truſt to the common poſt, 


as he would have done. I know that he 


/ | | 5 
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x I aid here a fortnight longer than I deſigned, in 
hopes of going to Rome with Mr. Walpole ; but an 
unforeſeen accident having fixed him here, I ſhall ſet 
out to-morrow quite alone, which will be very me- 
lancholy. I beg my deareſt father to believe, that 
no ſon ever loved a parent with more tenderneſs, or 
felt his obligations to him with more gratitude, than 


"= ever obliged and obedient ſon, 

1 bm el 
, p. S. When you ſee my lord H=—, I beg you 
| would make him my compliments upon his ne- 
0 gociation, and the reward of it. 
TTT 

- 8 8 „ | X 4 Rome, April 12. 
IJ 
i TT is impoſſible to tell you how ſincerely I am af. 
„I flifted at your complaints about your head; I 
e would willingly ſuffer any mare of them, if it was 
L poſſible to eaſe you by it. It is ſo natural to give ad- 
t vice upon theſe ons to thoſe for whom we are 
, much concerned, that I cannot help ſaying you would 
e do mighty well to try a journey to Spa, if it was 
'g only for exerciſe and change of air; I have known 
it great cures performed that way upon people in your 
d caſe, and it is a remedy you have not yet experienced, 


n I writ to you about ten days ago, to tell you that I 
e was pleaſed with Rome, and that 1 had feen Mr. 
y ——, Who is in good health, though a little upon 
y the decline. I am gowg to Naples to-morrow, to 
e fiay about eight days, and ſo come back hither, where 
e I propoſe to ſettle till the beginning of June ; after 
that time, there is no ſtirring out of Rome till the end 
of September, on account of the infectious air in the 
. | 3 A2  Campagna; 
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Campagna ſo that, as unwilling as I am to leave 
a place ſo agreeable to me, I am obliged to it, for 


fear of being a priſoner. I propoſe to paſs the great 


| heats at Milan; though I cannot fay I have any fix- 
ed deſign, becauſe my ſtay in any ple 

upon my liking the company, and above ail upon the 
will of my deareſt father. . 
l believe you will have a mind to ſce me next um- 
mer in England, ſo ſnall endeavour to get out of Ita- 
ly by the end of autumn. I have received a moſt 
kind letter from Mr. Poyntz, in which he gives me 
very ſtrong aſſurances of a general peace, and that 
I may purſue my travels through Italy without impe- 
diment. Speaking of the manner of the treaty of 
Seville's being received in England, he ſays, the ſa- 
s tisfaction that it gives will much encreaſe, when it 
comes to be known and felt, that, far from having 
© made a paix platree, we are really upon better terms 
* with Spain than ever, and have the predilection 
cover all the powers of Europe in her friendſhip ; 

* which, I may venture to aff re you in confidence, 

js really the caſe.” 
J here ſend you tht verſes which 1 wrote to his ex- 
cellency, and. 1 hope you will not deem them a tedi- 
ous e to my Jeter | 


4 I remain, dear Sir, 8 8 7 
Your dutiful fon, &c. | 
G.L. 
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1. 1 T RR 
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O UR commands ſhall always be received with 
an implicit obedience by me, however contra- 


ry they may be to my inclinations; or, to ſpeak 
more juſtly, I have no inclination ſo ſtrong as that 
of doing all I can to convince you of my love and 


duty to the beſt of fathers. I have been at Naples 
ſince my laſt ; which Lam very glad of, becauſe it lies 
quite out of my preſent road, and I muſt have left it 
unſeen. _ I ſhall go from Rome with a ſtrong imper- 
fect knowledge of the great variety of fine antiquities 


that are in it; more time than I have paſſed here be- 
ing requiſite to ſee them as one ſhould do. I ſhall paſs 


through Florence and Bologna, which are the moſt 
conſiderable places where I have not been; and em- 


bark at Genoa, for Marſeilles. I ſhall expect to find 
a letter from you at Paris, where I hope to arrive in 


about ſix weeks, if no accident prevents. I ſhould. 


be inſenſible of praiſe to a fault, if I were not proud 


of the honour her majeſty does me, fo much beyond 
any thing I could flatter myſelf. with the hopes of; 


but I cannot help being very apprehenſive that I 


ſhall not anſwer the advantageous opinion ſhe has 
been pleaſed to entertain of me, from the partial re- 
port of my friends. Your ill ſtate of health makes 
me fo uneaſy, that it will not let me take much plea- 
ſure in any thing. If you like the incloſed verſes, I 


deſire you would give them to Mr. Pope, to whom 


I have taken the liberty to addreſs them “. They con- 


I tain a good piece of advice; and I hope it is 


— 
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Peak peaking of Italy, I have confined myſelf to the de- 
cay of learning there, hecanſe Mr. Addiſon has writ- 
ten ſo very finely upon every other point, in his verſes 
to lord Hallifax, that I durſt not think of attempting 


them after him. With great impatience to ſee you, 


1 am, dear Sir, | 
Tour dutiful ſon, &c. 
r TAN WU 
| Admiralty, wan: 8, 736 

» EAR SIR, 


that I might be able to give you a more certain ac- 
ce ount of Ir. peace, which has been ſo variouſly re- 
ported, that I could form no judgment on the truth, 


nor am I now at all ſatisfied with what JL hear of it, 


as I ſuſpect there is ſomething more at bottom ; but 
what is generally ſaid, from the beſt authority, to be 
contained in the preliminaries, is as follows : 


with all the Milaneſe, except the Noyarois, and a 
ſmall diſtrict adjoining to it of little value, which is 


mans, and to haye Tuſcany at the death of the pre- 


daughter, Don Carlos to be king of the two Sicilies, 


[ with the emperor's conſent, Staniſlaus to renounce 
| the crown of Poland ; but to be put into the imme - 
| a diate 


wen in a manner that will make it acceptable. In 


hea : wa „ 


| Def the pleaſure of writing to you ſo long, 


Firſt, The emperor to have Parma and Placentia, 


to be given to the king of ne pour tout pot. 


| age. | 
4 The duke of Lorrain to marty the eldeſt archdut- 
cheſs, to be immediately Fart king of the Ro- 


ſent duke thereof. His brother to marry the ſecond 
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of their allies. Inſtead of this, they acknowledge 
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diate poſſeſſion of the dutchy of Bar, with the name 
of king, and to haye Larrain at the death of the duke 


of Tuſcany. France to acknowledge king Auguſtus, 


and, after the death of Staniſlaus, to reunite Lorrain 


and Bar to itſelf for even. 
Lou ſee at the firſt view of theſe articles, that France 
has acted in manifeſt contradiction to all their preten- 
ces and declarations in the beginning of the War. 
They declared, they entered into it with no other 


view than to ſupport the elaim of Staniſlaus to the crown 
of Poland and their own honour, which was concern- 
ed in that election: they alſo proteſted, that they 


would not gain a foot of ground by any ſucceſs t 
might meet with in it, but conſider only the — 


king Auguſtus, make a peace prejudicial to their al- 


lies, and receive no other advantage or compenſa- 


tion, but an encreaſe of territory after the death of 


On the other ſide, the emperor is eſtabliſhed more 


advantageouſly in Italy than before. The preſent do- 
minions of don Carlos are taken from him, his rever- 


ſion of Tuſcany alſo diſpoſed of in favour of the houſe 


of Auſtria, and the new conqueſts he has made left 
much expoſed; ſo that Spain has great cauſe to be 


diſlatisfied, as it is ſaid they are, even to the refuſing 


being included in the peace. Yet it is believed they 
. muſt come in at laſt, not being able to carry on the 


war without France. _ 5 
You will aſk, therefore, if there are no ſecret arti- 


cles, what could induce the French to ſuch a treaty, 


at a time when they were ſuperior in the field, and in 
a condition to inſiſt on better terms? I can account for 


it but one way, which is this; that they ſaw, if they 


preſſed harder on the emperor, he would be driven, 
though contrary to his inclinations, to marry his daugh- 
ter to don Carlos, by which alliance all the n 


— — 
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of the houſe of Auſtria would come to be united in his | an: 
perſon, and perhaps annexed to the crown of Spain, oct 
which would be the erecting of a new barrier againſt be 
France, more ſtrong and more able to oppoſe them the 
than any the houſe of Lorrain can ever conſtitute. for 
They therefore choſe rather to make their peace, which fre 
gives 1 two archdutcheſſes to thoſe princes, and to in 
themſelves no inconſiderable enlargement of their ter- ane 
ritory and revenue, than to hazard the forming of a ogg 
power, which would reſtore that balance again 1n Eu- anc 
rope which they have been ſo long labouring to break: reg 


and when once the archdutcheſſes are married, and 
there is no danger on that ſide, they may ſafely j Join 
with don Carlos a ſecond time, to recover his right in 
"Tuſcany, and drive the emperor once more out of 
Italy. This ſeems to me no improbable conjecture, 
ſuppoſing there are no ſecret articles, either relating 
. landers, or the commerce of England and Hol- 
land; but there is room to ſuſpect ſome ſuch thing, 
if not a worſe and more dangerous deſign, ſince it is 
certain that, in contempt of our mediation, neither we 
nor the Dutch were conſulted in this treaty; but all 
the contending powers agreed together (as far as they 
are agreed) to make up their quarrels without our 
help, and even without our. participation, which gives 
us a melancholy proſpect of their future intentions to- 
wards us, if not of ſome preſent ſecret purpoſe, which 
perhaps is the ſpring of their extraordinary proceed- 
ing. However, we muſt ſatisfy ourſelves, and re- 
Joice that a peace is got, whoever made it; for no- 
thing was ſo danger 


nervt to the miniſtry, as the conti- 
nuance of a war, which they could neither have well 
engaged in, nor kept out of, had it laſted a little long 
er. Lam apt to think Spain will come in before next 
ſpring, that is, before they can make a new cam- 
paign; and poſſibly the gaod offices of France for the 
reſtitution of. Gibraltar may be made the price of their 
; eee They ſay the Dutch expreſs the utmoſt 
wget 


. | 
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anger at having been treated ſo contemptuouſly on this 
| occaſion. I do not give you this news as abſolutely to 
be depended upon, but as the beſt I can collect from 


thoſe on both ſides who are ſuppoſed to be the beſt in- 
formed. The reaſonings upon it you may adopt or 


reject, as you think fit; for Fam far from being clear | 


in any partof them. They are probable ſpeculations, 

and no more, | 
May you be always as well convinced of my love 

and duty towards you, as I am of your afeaion and 

regard to, dear Sir, 

Tour duriful fon, 


d K. 
LETTER xxxv. 


1 Stowe, TROY IT. 
DEAR SIN, 
Won. I came to lord B——7s, Ie that 
had excuſed himſelf from his viſit there, 
as well as at 1 7 ; ſo wasobliged to keep the horſes 
to carry me to Stowe. Lord Bs ſeat is a vaſt 
deſign ; and when it has time to grow and form itſelf, 
there will be nothing in England equal to it, in the 
great French manner of long lines, extenſive woods, 
noble downs, dry ſoil, and immenſity of command. 
But at preſent i it is only a fine ſketch, and*moſt of its 
| beauties are in idea. : 

I cannot ſay it made me nad for the loſs of 
Hagley, which indeed I never left with more regret. 
The deſire of being with you would be enough to 
make me uneaſy at parting from you; but my con- 
cern and apprehenſions for your health add a good 
deal to that uneaſineſs. I am, with the trueſt reſpect, 
and much more affection than l know how to expreis, 
dear Sir, 

Youx moſt dutifyl and obedient = 1 


"LE LG | 


„„ LETTERS TO 


LB T T ER -XXXVI.:- 
1 Auguſt 11, 1737. 

DEAR SIR, VF 
Tx pleaſure we felt at the birth of the young fl 
p——eſs has been clouded ſince, by a meſſage 1 

from the k-—, expreſſing the higheſt reſentment 
againſt his R. H. for carrying the princeſs to he in at me 
St. James's, though it was done at her own earneſt 
deſire; and when the danger ſhe was in of wanting wiſ 


all neceſſary help where ſhe was (there being neither wil 
midwife, nurſe, nor any thing there) gave the p—ce of 
no time for deliberation. All theſe reaſons and more ſho 


were modeſtly urged by his R. H. to juſtify his con- tem 
duct, and to appeaſe the anger of, the kx in a let- ſnif 
ter he wrote in anſwer to the meſſage; but not meet- wa 


ing with the ſucceſs which he hoped from it, and be- I Th. 
Ing ſtill forbid to wait on his m —, he wrote a ſe- you 
cond, in which, waving all apologies, he aſked par- is! 


don in the moſt ſubmiſſive manner, and expreſt the fault 
i | qo affliction at lying under his m—'s diſpleaſure. that 

To which no anſwer was given, but that this letter 
< being the fame in ſubſtance with the former, thex— 
* would make no other anſwer to it.” Upon this 
foot it remains; but we have the ſolid ſatisfaction of 
ſeeing the p—ceſs and child both in good health, and 
likely to continue ſo. I am, with the moſt grateful 
affeQion, dear Sir, — 
: Your moſt dutiful ſon, 


G. L. 


LETTER 


8 


— LY 


* 


L. E T T ER XXXVI. 
| | Avguſt 18. 


' DEAR SIR, 


| 1 WILL make no excuſe for not writing to you ſoon- 
er, but that which I dare ſay you have made for 


me in your own thoughts, a very great and continual 
hurry of buſineſs, I am much obliged to you for 
wiſhing me at Hagley, and can truly afſure you my 
wiſhes are there too; but it is quite impoſſible to think 
of it this year : however, do not be in pain for fear I 


ſhould be ill; for, though the town is ſickly, by great 
temperance and conſtant riding about, I have made 


ſhift to eſcape this epidemical fever, and am every 


way better in my health than when you left me. 
The ſituation the p—— is in does, I dare ſay, give 
you great concern, as well as me. No ſubmiſſion on 
is ſi 


de has been wanting, to obtain a pardon for the 


fault laid to his charge, and avoid a rupture of which 


that could be the cauſe; but thoſe ſubmiſſions have 


not been able to prevent one, and a door is ſhut to 
all further application, by his m—— having forbid . 


him to reply. Another ſubſequent order has occaſion- 


ed ſome of his ſervants laying down their offices; and 
laſt Tueſday morning Mr. 


—|—m, contrary to the 
talk of the court, and I believe to the expectation of 


the p——e, reſigned the ſeals, which his R. H. un- 


ſollicited by me, and without my expecting it, imme- 
diately gave to me. | | - 
| I need not tell you, that while my being in his 


ſervice would have brought any difficulty upon his con- 


duct or mine, no conſiderations ſhould have induced 
me to accept of this, or any employment in his fa- 
mily ; but thoſe doubts no longer ſubſiſting, I could 
not decline, with any reſpect to him or credit to 2 
n ſelf, 
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i LETTER re 


ſelf, the honour of ſerving him in the way that he 
deſired. "a VV 
: Jam with the greateſt reſpe and affeCtion, 
„„ Too 
| Your moſt dutiful and obedient ſon, 


. 


LT TE R XXXVIIL . 
* Cliffden, Oct. 22. 
ee od omg on 
r here yeſterday, to thank his R. H. for 


1 having augmented my ſalary C. 240 a year, by 
putting it upon the ſame foot with that of Mr. 


M—y—x under the k— when he was p—. _ 
Beſides the convenience this will be to me at this 
time eſpecially, I am pleaſed with it as a mark of 
my royal maiter's regard to me 1n the preſent con- 
juncture, 85 F | 

I ſuppoſe, by this time, you have heard that all 
the thoughts of a winter's campaign in 61d France are 
quite laid aſide; and I congratulate you upon their 


5 being ſo, as we both judged alike of thoſe deſigns. 


There is very good news arrived from Germany; 
Prince Charles has entirely cut off all poſſibility of 


marſhal Mallebois joining, either Broglio or the comte 


de Saxe; upon which the former is gone back to 


Prague, where he probably muſt ſoon periſn, or ſur- 
render at diſcretion. The latter is ſo diſguſted, that 
it is ſaid he will lay down his command; and Malle- 

bois is preparing to march back into France, or at 


leaſt to the French frontier, having declared to the 
emperor, that he can do him no further ſervice this 
year in Germany. The elector of Saxony has refuſed 
to let him have the proviſions he had depended w_ 

OT cf FFF 


lieve you may depen 
as they come from the beſt authority; ; but if all is not 
true, ſo much at leaſt is certain, that the court is ex- 
tremely elate upon it. I wiſh things looked as well 
at home; but they bear a very gloomy face; the diſ- 
content of mankind in general being higher than 
ever, and a very troubleſome ſeſſion expected. I can 
moſt truly ſay, that nobody can feel for you with 


A little time will, I ſuppoſe 


ble, if they have nota greater force! in the Mediterranean 
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being ſupplied with out of his territories, and it is 
| talked as if the Engliſh. army would march to injery 


cept his retreat; but that I very much doubt. 

leiſle is abſolutely diſgraced, and the German 25 

appears to be quite pyen up by the French. I be- 
upon theſe accounts being true, 


more affection than, dear Sir, | 
Your dutiful ſon, &c. 
G. Ti 


2 There are letters to-night, confirming what 
1 have told you of the ſtate of the French in 


Germany, and which further add, that Bencue- 


lan, the Auſtrian general in Bavaria, has receiv- 


ed a men ppm 


Sas 


>> 


r XXxkIx 


able kee, Fob, 22, 1743. 
DEAR SIX N 


E have juſt ſaved the ſüger colonies from a 
| ſcheme that would I believe, have been ver 


hurtful to them; and, inſtead of it, agreed to-day 
to the taking the ſurplus ariſing from the late duty 


upon malt ſpirits, which will give us a fund to bor- 
row the reſt of the money we want, at 3 per cent. 

v4 clear up the myſtery of 
what France deſigns ; as yet it ſeems very unaccounta- 


than 


F LETTERS TO 
wan the government here has any reaſon to think 
that they have. The Ereſt fleet might have gone 
thither three weeks ago, without our being able to hin- 
der, or follow them. Why they did not, I have not 
| Hh rap any ſatisfactory cauſe aſſigned; perhaps a 
few days more will enable us to form a true judgment, 
whether they have acted wiſely or played the fool. 
We have ſad intelligence; but from ſuch as we 
have, we learned to-day; that four or five of their 
men of war are in a part of the Flemiſh road, which 
they call the Graveline pits, where it is hoped Sir 
John Norris may meet with them, and give a good 
account of them. What is become of the reſt of 
their fleet, nobody knows. Tou will think that very 
ſtrange, but we are ſo uſed to it here, nobody won- 
ders at it; ſuch a ſtate of ignorance being at preſent 
the natural ſtate of our government. I remain, 


dear Sir, 1 | 
Tlͤ0our affectionate and dutiful ſan, 
. . 


nr 


iir TO 
R. Weſt comes with us to Hagley, and, if 
ou give me leave, I will bring our friend 
Thomſon too. His Seaſons will be publiſhed in 
* a week's time and a moſt noble work they will 
I have no public news to tell you, which you have 
not had in the Gazettes, except what is faid in pri- 
vate letters from Germany of the king of Pruſlia's 
having drank himſelf into direct madnels, and being 
confined on that account ; which, if true, may have 
a great effect upon the fate of Europe at this critical 
time, Thoſe letters ſay, that, at a review, 1 
2 4 = 


3 
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cauſed two men to be taken out of the line, and ſhot, 
without any cauſe aſſigned for it, and ordered a third 


to be murdered in the ſame manner; but the major 


of the regiment venturing to intercede for him, his 
my drew his ſword, and would have killed the 
officer too, if he, perceiving his madneſs, had not 


taken the liberty to fave himſelf, by diſarming the 


k—, who was immediately ſhut up, and the q—n, 
his mother, has taken the regency upon herſelf till 
his recovery. I do not give you this news for certain, 
but it is generally believed in town. Lord Cheſter- 
field ſays, he is only thought to be mad in Germany, 
becauſe he has more quit than other Germans. | 

The king of Sardinia's retreat from his lines at 


Villa Franca, and the loſs of that town, certainly bear 
a very ill aſpect ; but it is not conſidered as any deci- 


five advantage gained by the enemy, becauſe the paſſes 


that ſtill remain, are much ſtronger than thoſe chey 
have forced. We expect, with impatience, to know 


2 be the effect of the Dutch embaſſador to 
aris. | 


I pray God the ſummer may be happy to us, by be- 
ing more eaſy than uſual to you. It is the only thing 


wanting, to make Hagley park a paradiſe. 


Poor Pope is, I am afraid, going to reſign all that 
can die of him to death; his caſe is a dropſy, and he 


wants ſtrength of nature to bear the neceſſary evacua- 


ions for the cure of that diſtemper. I feel his loſs 


very ſenſibly ; for, beſides the public marks he has 
given me of his eſteem, he has lately (expreſſed the 
moſt tender friendſhip for me, both to myſelf and 


others, which, at ſuch a time, affects one more than 


any compliment paid while he was in health. 
I am, with the trueſt reſpe and affection, 
Dear Sir, 5 . 
Your moſt dutiful fon, 


'G. L. 


LETTER 
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 WEAR-SIR; - -- rag * a 
1 T is a moſt ſenſible and painful addition to my con- 3 

cern and affliction for my dear wife, to hear of Res 


your being ſo bad with the ſtone; and, loaded as my hi 


heart is with my other grief, I cannot help writing this, * 
to tell you how much ] feel for you, and how ardently 7 
I pray to God to relieve you. e | 


Laſt night all my thoughts were employed on you; 
for, when I went to bed, my poor Lucy was fo much. 
better, that we thought her in a fair way of recove- bo 
ry; but my uneaſineſs for you kept me awake great 


: 4 „ 8 N im 
— of the night, and in the morning I found ſhe had on- 
n much worſe again, ſo that our alarm was as great ful 
' as ever: ſhe has ſince mended again, and is now Y 


Pretty near as you heard laſt poſt; only that ſich fre- I bo- 
quent-relapſes give one more caule to fear that the 
good ſymptoms, which ſometimes appear, will- not 
be laſting. + On the other hand, by her ſtruggling ſo 
long, and her pulſe recovering itſelf ſo well as it does 
after ſuch violent flurries, and ſuch great ſinkings, 
one would hope that nature is ſtrong in her, and will 
be able, at laſt, to conquer her illneſs.  _— 

Sir Edward Hulſe ſeems now inclined to truſt to 
that, and to trouble her with no more phyſic; upon 
which condition alone ſhe has been perſuaded to take 
any food to-day. Upon the whole, her caſe is full of 
uncertainty, and the doctors can pronounce nothing 
poſitively about her; but they rather think it will be 
an affair of time. For my own: health, it is yet tole- 
rably good, though my heart has gone through as ſe- 
vere a trial as it can well ſuſtain; more indeed, than 
I thought it could have borne; and you may depend 
upon it, dear Sir, that I will make ule of all the ſup- 

88 * ports 
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rts that religion or reaſon can give me, to ſave me 
rom ſinking under it. I know the part you take in 
my life and Beach and I know it is my duty to try 
not to add to your other = that of my loſs, which 
thought has as great an effect 2 me as any thing can; 
and I believe God Almight _ pport me above my 
own ſtrength, for the ſake o ends who are con- 


1 cerned for me, and in return for the reſignation with 

| which I endeavour to ſubmit to hi will. If it pleaſe. 
him, in his infinite mercy, to reſtore my dear wife to 
* me, I ſhall moſt — acknowledge his good- 


ly neſs ; if not, I ſhall moſt Aves endure his chaſtiſe- 
ment, which I have too-much deſerved.::; _/; ©; 1 
1; . Theſe are the ſentiments. with which my mind 1s 
ch. replete : but as it 1s ſtill a moſt bitter cup, how my 
body will bear it, if it muſt not paſs from me, it is 
at impoſſible for me to foretell: but I hope the beſt. I 


ad once more pray God to relieve you from that dread- 
at ful diſtemper with which you are afflicted. 

wn Gilbert W— would be happy in the reputation his 
A book has gained him, if my poor Lucy was not ſo ill. 
ne However, his mind leans always to hope, which is an 
1t advantage both to him and me, as it makes him a 
ſo better comforter. To be ſure, we ought not yet to 
des deſpair; but there is much to fear, and a moſt me- 
S” Wl lancholy interval to be ſupported, before, any cer- 


"_ comes—God ſend it may me wel at lat! 
| Tam, dear Sir, * "I 4 1 it 


Your moſt affifted, but moſt aſ-Rionat fon, 


1222350 


4 0 


bring conſolation. to me in that afflition which Kill 


Harigs Heavy upon me, though I do my utmoſt to 
bear up againſt it. I ptay God to enable me to de. 


Except in tke uſe that we make of both. 
he ptince of Orange was on Wedneſday laſt declared 
be made of ſt, the ſolid and permanent union, that 


The duke is at the head of a brave army of 110,000 
men, within fix miles of Antwerp; he cannot ſtay 


French. 
:4 heard general Huſke ſay to-day) and it will be 00 
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rr 
.. April 25, 1947; 
THATEVER compliments have been made 
me about my laſt ſpeech (which have indeed 
been more than I ever received upon any other occa- 


fon), I can very truly aſſure ybu, they did net give 


C 
V 
the one thouſandth part of the pleaſure which I feel © 


from the ſatisfaction that you expreſs on that account, 


To have you pleaſed with my conduct, and to con- l 


tribute in any manner to your 1 1 is the ſi 

n heart, and the beſt object of my am- © 
bitisn. Your affectionate prayers for me will, I do V 
not doubt, draw down the divine favour upon me, and i © 


Trve your bleſſing, and conſider both the good and 
The evil of this World as of no very great moment, 


The laſt mail from Holland brings an account, that 


in fell form ſtadtholder of the Seven Provinces. Be- 
ſides the preſent effects of this great revolution, which 
I hope will be good and beneficial to us if a right uſe 


in all probability will be eſtabliſhed by it between us 
and the Dutch, muſt be a great future advantage. 


there two days, for want of forage and other neceſſæ 
ries, without either taking the town, or beating the 


* 


To do the firſt, he muſt begin by doing the laſt (a 
ealy 
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eaſy matter ; becauſe they ate poſted upon very ſtrong 
S 3 
Poſſibly he may contrive by marches and counter- 


marches to get beyond them; but it appears a diffi- 


cult work. If a battle is fought where they are now, 
it will be a bloody one. I wait with anxious impa- 

tience for the event. 1 5 x 
There has been a ſmart ſkirmiſh between one part 


of our army, and a detachment of theirs, to our ad- 


vantage; 1,000 French being killed, with no conſi- 
derable loſs on our fide. This will help to put ſpirit 
into our troops, who are already in very good heart. 
We hear that Medley has picked up a whole Spaniſh 
regiment going to Genoa (I wiſh it had been a French 


one) and 200 French. I forgot to mention that Sas 


Van Ghent is ſaid to be taken, but Hulſt ſtill holds 
out, Theſe however are petty events, compared to 


the great one in view, If one could credit a report 
that is come of Genoa's being taken, that would be 


ſomething. But the poſt is going out; fo I can add 
no more, but that I am, moſt affectionately, 
5 Dear Sir, your dutiful ſon, &c. | 
Ip _— "T0 G. L. 
Lr 

e ee e London, April 26, 1748. 
PPP _ .. ES 
J Mott heartily wiſh you joy of the happy and a- 
mazing event of the preliminaries being ſigned, 

at a time when even the moſt ſanguine among us ex- 
pected nothing but ruin from the continuance of the 
war, and almoſt deſpaired of a peace; in a month's 
time or leſs, not only Maeſtricht would have been 
taken, but Holland invaded; and the d— of C—, 
to oppoſe that invaſion, had ſcarce a thi rd part of the 
enemy's force. Orders had alſo been given to blow 
up and demoliſh all the fortifications. of Tourtnay, 

Ypres, Namur, and Bergenopzoom, 

oh 3 B 2 Tet 
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Teet the peace we have obtained is upon the whole 
a better for England, than that which was offered' laſt 
year by count Saxe. Neither the. diſtreſſes of France 
with regard to her commerce and her finances, though 
very great, nor any other apparent cauſe, can ſuffici- 
ently account for her grevting ſuch a peace, and ſtop- 
ping ſhort in the midſt of ſuch a career. Ir muſt be 
the work of a faction in her court, which our mini- 
ſters have had the good ſenſe to avail themſelves of; 
and it has drawn. us out of greater diſtreſſes and diffi- 
culties than can be conceived by thoſe who do not 
know the interior of our affairs, Had we been in the 
ſituation of France, and, France in ours, I will ven- 
ture to ſay, no Engliſh miniſter would have dared to © — 
bgn ſuch a peace, not even thoſe miniſters who ſign- 
the peace of Utrecht. In ſhort, it ig the Lord's 
doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes, The court of 
Vienna is angry at preſent, but ſhe muſt come to rea- 
. ſon ſoon; and had we ſtayed to make peace till ſhe 
was pleaſed, we muſt have ſtayed till our utter de- 
ſtruction. The king of Sardinia has not yet ſigned; 
but his language is much more moderate than hers, 
and no doubt he will ſoon come in. His miniſter here 
ſays, had he been at Aix, he would not have heſitat- 
| to ſign one moment. There can be no doubt of 
the acquieſcence of Spain to what France has ſtipulat- 
ed for her, though the Spaniſh miniſter has not yet 
ſet his hand to it. My 8 Lay 
Adieu, dear Sir! May the good news revive your 
1 and be a conſolation to you for my poor mo- 
ther's death! Kiſs my ſon for me; give him my 
bleſſing; and tell him, I now hope he will inherit 
Hagley, inſtead of ſome French marquis, or High- 
land laird, who I was afraid would have got it if the 
war had continued. I am, dear Sir, with the utmoſt 
affection, your moſt dutiful and obedient ſon, 


N. B. Maeſtricht is given up to France, to be re- 


delivered to us again. a 
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Brynker, in Carnarvonſhire, July 6, 1756. 
T WRITE this from the foot of Snowdon, which 
11 propoſed to aſcend this afternoon 3 but, alas! 
the top of it, and all the fine proſpects which I hoped 
to ſee from thence, are covered with rain: I therefore 


ſit down to write you an account of my travels thus 
far, as I promiſed when I left you, and to ſatisfy your 


defire of ſeeing North Wales in deſcription at leaſt, 


ſince you are not at leiſure to accompany. me thither. 

I ſet out from Bewdley, with Mr. D-— and Mr. 
P——, on Tueſday laſt. In our way thence to Lud- 
Jow, we faw Sir E. B—'s, in a charming ſituation 
for the beauty of the proſpects, but too much expoſed, 


and in a dirty country, The houſe is ſpoiled by too 


large and too fine a ſtair-caſe and hall, to which the 
other rooms are by no means proportioned, Some 
of them are wainſcotted and inlaid very finely, There 


is a park, which would be more beautiful, if the maſ- 


ter of jt had a little more taſte, I hear his ſon has a 


good 
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at the battle of Shrewſbury, From this place we pro- 
ceeded to the Clee Hill, a mountain you have often 


ſeen from my park; it affords a lovely proſpect on 


every fade, but itig more difficult to paſs over than any 
in Wales, that I have fe 7 being covered al 


over with looſe ſtones, or rather with pieges of rocks, 


However, we paſſed it without any hurt to ourſelves 


or horſes. 


Ludlow is a fine, handſome town, and has an old 
caſtle, now in a neglected and ruinous ſtate; but 
which, by its remains, appeats to have been once a 
very ſtrong fortreſs, and an habitation very ſuitable 
to the power and dignity of the lord preſident of Wales, 
who reſided there. Not far from this town is Okely 
Park, belonging to lord Powis, and part of that fo- 
reſt which Milton, in his maſque, ſuppoſes to have 

been inhabited by Comus and his rout. The god is 

no vanquiſhed : but, at the revolution of every ſe- 
ven years, his rout does not fail to keep up orgies 
there, and in the neighbouring town ; as lord Powis 
knows to his coſt, for he has ſpent twenty or thirty 
thauſand pounds in entertaining them at theſe ſea- 
ſons; which is the reaſon that he has no houſe at this 


place fit for him to live in. He talks of building one 
in the park, and the ſituation deſerves it; for there 


are many ſcenes, which not only Comus, but the la- 
dy of Milton's maſque, would haye taken delight in, 
| if the had received the improvements they are capa- 
ble of, from a man of good taſte; but they are as yet 


| very rude and neglected. In our way from hence to 


Montgomery, we paſſed through a country very ro- 
mantic and pleaſant, in any ſpots: in Which we ſaw 
farms ſo well ſituated, that they appeared to us more 


delightful ſituations than Clermont or Burleigh. At 
| laſt we came by a gentleman's houſe, on the ſide of 
A hill opening to a iweet valley; which ſeemed to be 
Þuilt in a taſte much ſuperior to that of a mere couns 
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good one; but the baronet himſelf hath not much 
more than his anceſtor, who was killed by E. Douglas, 
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| ty eſquire. We therefare ſtopt, and deſired to ſee it, 
whi id for: we found it the 


ch curioſity was well 
neateſt and beſt houſe, of a moderate ſize, that ever 
we ſaw, The maſter, it ſeems, was bred to the law, 
but quitted the profeſſion about fifteen years ago, and 


retired into the country, upon an eſtate of J. 500 per 
annum, with a wife and four children; notwithſtand- 


ing which incumbrances, he found means to fit up the 


houſe in the manner we ſaw it, with remarkable ele- 
gance, and to plant all the hill about him with gr 
and clymps of trees, that, ki gen with an a 


oves 
mira- 
er it a place which a 


ble proſpect ſeen from it, ren 


monarch might envy. But, to let you ſee how vulgar 
minds value ſuch improvements, I muſt tell you an 


anſwer made by our guide, who was ſervant to lord 


Poywis's ſteward, and ſpoke, I preſume, the ſenſe of 
his maſter, upon our expreſſing ſome wonder that this 
gentleman had been able to do ſo much with ſo ſmall 
a fortune; I do not, ſaid he, know how it is, but 
he is always doing ſome nonſenſe or other.“ I ap- 
prehend, moſt of my neighbours would give the ſame 
account of my improvements at Hagley. 3 
Montgomery town is no better than a village; and 
all that remains of an old caſtle there, is about a third 


part of a ruinous tower: but nothing can be finer 


than the ſituation of it and the proſpect. It muſt 
have been exceeding ſtrong in ancient times, and able 


to refift all the forces of the Welſh; to bridle them, 
it was built in the reign of William Rufus; three 


_ tides of it are a . ice quite inacceſſible, guarded 
road ditch. I was ſorry that more 


with a deep and 


of ſo noble a caſtle did not remain, but glad to think, 
that, by our incorporating union with the Welſh, 

this and many others, which have been erected to ſe- 
cure the neighbouring counties of England againſt 
their incurſions, or to maintain our ſovereignty over 
=o fierce and warlike people, are now become uſe - 
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From hence we. travelled, with infinite pleaſure 


(through the moſt charming country my eyes ever 


beheld, or my imagination can paint) to Powis Caſ- 


tle, part of which was burnt down about thirty years 
ago; but there are ſtill remains of a great houſe, ſi- 
tuated ſo finely, and fo nobly, that, were I in the 
place of lord Powis, I ſhould forſake Okely Park, 
with all its beauties, and fix my ſeat as near there, as 
the moſt eligible in every reſpect. About /. 3000 
laid oyt upon it, would make it the moſt auguſt place 
in the kingdom.  It' ſtands upon the ſide of a very 
high hill; below lies a vale of incomparable beauty, 
with the Severn winding through it, the town af 
Welſh-Pool, terminated with high mountains. The 
oppoſite ſide is beautifully. cultivated half way up, and 

een to the top, except in one or two hills, whoſe 
| — 5 are rocky, and of groteſque ſhapes, that give 


variety and ſpirit to the proſpect. Above the caſtle 


is a long ridge of hills finely ſhaded, part of which is 
the park; and ſtill higher is a terrace, up to which 
ou are led through very fine lawns, from whence you 
=—_ a view that exceeds all deſcription. The coun- 
ty of Montgomery, which lies all within this view, 
is to my eyes the moſt beautiful in South Britain; and 
though I have not been in Scotland, I cannot believe 
I ſhall find any place there ſuperior, or equal, to it; 
becauſe the highlands are all uncultivated, and the 
lowlands want wood; whereas this country is admi- 
rably ſhaded with hedge- rows, It has a lovely mix- 
ture of corn-fields and meadows, though more of 
the latter. The vales and bottoms are .large, and 
the mountains, that riſe like a rampart all around, 
add a magnificence and grandeur to the ſcene, with- 
out giving you any. horror or dreadful ideas, becauie 
at Powis Caſtle they appear at ſuch a diſtance as not 
to deſtroy the beauty and ſoftneſs of the country be- 
tween them. There afe indeed ſome high hills with- 
in that incloſure, but, being woody and green, they 
make a more pleaſing variety, and take off _ 
| N 5 from 
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2 the proſpect. The caſtle has an old-faſhioned 
garden juſt under it, which a few alterations might 
make very pretty; for there is a command of water 
and wood in it, Which may be ſo managed as to pro- 
duce all the beauties that art can add to what liberal 
nature has ſo laviſhly. done for this place. We went 


from thence to ſee Peſtill Rhaider, a famous caſcade; 
bur it did not quite anſwer my expectations, for 


though the fall is fo high, the ſtream is but narrow, 
and it wants the complement of wood, the water fall- 
ing like a ſpout on an even deſcent, down the mid- 
dle of a wide naked rock, without any breaks to ſcat- 
ter the water. Upon the whole, it gave me but little 
pleaſure. 


After having ſeen the Velino, we lay that night at 


the houſe of a gentleman who had the care of lord 
Powis's lead mines; it ſtands in a valley, which 
ſeems the abode of quiet and ſecurity, ſurrounded 
with very high mountains on all ſides; but in itſelf 
airy, ſoft, and agreeable. If a man was diſpoſed to 


forget the world, and be forgotten by it, he could 


not find a more proper place. In ſome of thoſe 
mountains are veins of lead ore, which have been ſo 


rich as to produce in time paſt G. 20,000 per annum, 
to the old duke of Powis, but they are not near ſo 


valuable now. Perhaps, holy father, you will object, 


that the idea of wealth dug up in this place does not 


conſiſt with that of retirement. I agree it does not; 
but, all the wealth being hid under ground, the eye 
| ſees. nothing there but peace and tranquility. 


The next morning we aſcended the mountain of 


- Berw in, one of the higheſt in Wales; and when we 
came to the top of it, a proſpect opened to us, which 
p ſtruck the mind with aw ful aſtoniſhment. Nature i is 
in all her majeſty there; but it is the majeſty of a 


tyrant, frowning over the ruins and 2 of a 


country. The enormous mountains, or rather rocks, 


of Merionethſhire incloſed us s all around. There is 
not 
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pot upon. theſe mountains a tree or ſhrub, or a blade 
0 


- 


or culture in the whole ſpace. Between them is a 
ſolitude fit for Deſpair to inhabit; whereas all we 
had ſeen” before in Wales ſeemed formed to inſpire 

the meditations of Love. We were ſome hours in 
crofling this deſart, and then had the view of a fine 


woody vale, but narrow and deep, through which 
a rivulet ran as clear and rapid as your Scotch burns, 


winding in very agreeable forms, with a very pret- 
ty caſcade.. On the edge of this valley we trayelled 
on foot, for the ſteepneſs of the road would not 
allow us to ride without ſome danger; and in about 


half an hour we came to a more open country, 


though ſtill incloſed with hills, in which we ſaw the 


town of Bala with its beautiful lake. The town is 


ſmall and ill built; but the lake is a fine object: it 
is about three miles in length, ahd one in breadth, 
the water of it is clear, and of a bright filver colour. 
The river Dee runs through very rich meadows; at 


the other end are towering high mountains; on the 


ſides are graſſy hills, but not fo well wooded as I 
could wiſh them to be: there is alſo a bridge of 
ſtone built over the river, and a gentleman's houſe 
which embelliſhes the proſpect. But what Bala is 
moſt famous for is the beauty of its women, and in- 


8 deed I there ſaw ſome of the prettieſt girls I ever be- 
1 held. The lake produces very fine trout, and a fiſh 


called whiting, peculiar to itſelf, and of fo delicate a 


taſte, that I believe you would prefer the flayour of it 
to the lips of the fair maids at Bala. 5 5 5 | 


After we left the banks of the lake, where we had 


an agreeable day, we got again into the deſart ; but 


eſs horrid than I have already deſcribed, the vale be- 
more fertile, and feeding ſome cattle. Nothing 


remarkable occurred in our ride, until we came to 
Feſtiniog, a village in Merionethſhire, the vale be- 


fore which is the moſt perfectly beautiful of all we 
wk ſeen, From the height of this village you have 
8 | 85 l a view 
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graſs; nor did we ſee any marks of habitations 
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a view of the ſea, The hills are green, and well 
ſhaded with wood. There is a lovely rivulet, which 
winds through the bottom ; on each ſide are meadows, 
and above are corn fields along the ſides of the hills; 
at each end are high mountains, which ſeemed placed 
there to guard this charming retreat againft any jnva- 
ders. With the woman one loves, with the friend 
of one's heart, and a good ſtudy of books, one might 


paſs an age there, and think it a day. If you have 


2 mind to live long, and renew your youth, come 
with Mrs. Bower, and ſettle at Feſtiniog. Not long 
ago there died in that neighbourhood an honeſt Welſh 


farmer, who was 105 years of age; by his fifft wife 
he had 30 children, 10 by his ſecond, 4 by his third, 


and 7 by two concubines; his youngeſt ſon was $x 


years younger than his eldeſt, and 800 perſons de- 


ſcended from his body attended his funeral. When 
we had ſkirted this happy vale an hour or two, we 
came to a narrow branch of the ſea, which is dry at 
low water. As we paſled over the ſands, we were 
ſurprized to ſee that all the cattle preferred that bar- 


ren place to the meadows The guide faid, it was to 
avoid a fly, which in the heat of the day came out of 


the woods, and infeſted them in the valleys. The 
view of the ſaid ſands are terrible, as they are hem- 
med in on each ſide with very high hills, but broken 
into a thouſand irregular ſhapes. At one end is the 
ocean, at the other the formidable mountains of 
Snowdon, black and naked rocks, . which ſeemed to 
be piled one above the other. The ſummits of ſome 
of them are covered with clouds, and cannot be 
aſcended, They do altogether ſtrongly excite the 
idea of Burnet, of their being the fragment of a de- 
 moliſhed world. The rain which was falling when 
began to write this letter did not laſt long; it clear- 
ed up after dinner, and gave us a fine evening, which 
employed us in riding along the ſea coaſt, which is 
here very cold, 

The 
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"The grandeur of the ocean, Manas with 


that of the mountain, formed a majeſtic and folemn 
ſcene; ideas of immenſity ſwelled and exalted our 


mite at the ſight; all leſſer objects appeared mean 


and trifling, ſo that we could hardly do juſtice to the 
ruins of an old caſtle, fituated upon the top of a co- 
nical hill, the foot of which is waſhed by the ſea, and 
_ which has every feature that can Pre a roman atic ap: 


pearance. 


This morning (July 7) being fair, we ventur⸗ | 
8 to climb up to the top of a mountain, not indeed 


to high as Snowdon, which is here called Moel Gui- 


don, 2. e. the neft of the eagle; but one degree lower 
than that called Moe! Happock, the neſt of the hawk ; 


from whence we ſaw a phznomenon, new to our 
eyes, but common in Wales; on the one ſide was 
midnight, on the other bright day; the whole extent 


of the? mountain of Snowdon, on our left hand, was 
1 1 in clouds, from top to bottom; but on the 


right the ſun ſnone moſt gloriouſly over "the ſea-coaſt 
f Carnarvon. The hill we ſtood upon was perfectly 


clear, the way we came up a pretty eaſy aſcent ; but 


before us was a precipice of many hundred yards, and 
below, a vale, which though not cultivated, has 
much ſavage beauty ; the lides were ſteep, and fring- 
ed with low wood. 

| | There were two little lakes, or rather large pools, 
that ſtood in the bottom, from which iſſued a rivulet, 


that ſerpentined in view for two or three miles, and 


was a pleaſing relief to the eyes. 
But the mountains of Snowdon, covered with dark- 


neſs and thick clouds, called to my memory the fall 


of Mount Sinai, with the laws delivered from it, and 


filled my mind with religious awe. 


This afternoon we propoſe going to 8 


and you may expect a continuation of my tra- 
vels from Shrewſbury, which is our laſt ſtage. 


Through the whole round of them we heartily 


wiſhed for you, and your friend Browne, and your 
friend 
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friend Mrs. S———, who is a paſſionate admirer of 
proſpects; and that you could have borrowed the ca- 
riot of ſome gracious fairy, or courteous enchanter, 
and flown through the air with us. You know I al- 
ways admired Mrs. S——— for the greatneſs of her 
'taſte, and ſublime love of nature, as well as for all her 
other perfections. Adieu, my dear Bower, I am 


perfectly well, eat like a borſe, and ſieep like a mont; 


| fo that I may, by this ramble, preſerve a ſtock of 


health, that may laſt all wine, and carry me through 
my parliamentary campaign. If you write to the * 


Madona, do not fail to aſſure her of my trueſt devo - 
tion, The moſt zealous Welſh catholick does not ho- 


nour St. Winnifred more than I do her. I wiſh you 


may not be tired with my travels; but you know I 
am performing my promile. 


I remain yours, Nc. | h 
Lehnin 


1 E ＋ E E * II. 
| Shrewſbury, July 14, 17 56. 
DEAR BOWER, 


M* laſt letter ended in ſetting out for Carnarvon, | 


where I arrived that afternoon, I had a very 
fine view of the ſea, and one of the fineſt towns I 
had ſeen in England or Wales ; the old walls of which, 


with their towers and bulwarks, are almoſt entire; 


they are high and ſtrongly built. The towers are 
round, and rather more of the Roman than Gothic 
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form of architecture. At one end they join to the 
Vall of the caſtle, which is a vaſt and noble building, 
of which the outſide is likewiſe well preſerved, but the 
inſide is demoliſhed. The people here ſhew the remains 
of a chamber, where king Edward the Second was born, 
and received the ſubmiſſion of all the nobility in Wales 
in his cradle. The caſtle itſelf was built by his fa- 
ther, and is indeed a noble work. 4 
As we rode from Carnarvon, the country about was 
ſoftened into a ſcene of the moſt pleaſing kind, and 
vas rendered more ſo by the contraſt with that from | 
- which we came. We travelled along the ſhore of 
Menai, an arm of the ſea; as broad! as the Thames, 
[ over-agaitſt lord Duncannon's. Our road led us over 
fine ſhady lawns, perfumed ſo with honey-ſuckles, 
that they were a paradiſetto. Over gentle hills, from 
whence we had a lovely view of the Menai and the 
ile of Angleſea, which lies on the oppoſite fide of it, 
and then loſt them again in agreeable valleys, like 
thoſe of Reading, or the Hertfordſhire vales. We 
enjoyed thele ſcenes for ſome miles, till we came into 
a ferry, by which we paſſed into Angleſea, and land- 
ed at the ſeat of Sir Nicholas Bayley,” which is the 
pleaſanteſt ſpot in the iſlaud. He has Gotherized an 
old houſe wh good judgment and taſte. The view 
from it is charming ; he ſees the fiveet country, 
through which we had travelled, from Carnarvon to 
Snowdon above it, which ennobles the proſpect ; the 
Menai winds, in a moſt beautiful manner, juſt | under 
his windows ; his woods ſhade the banks of it on each 
ſide of it, quite down to the water; above which, in- 
| termixed with them, are ever-· green lawns, which, if 
helped with a very little art, would, together with his 
wood, make a garden, or park, of che moſt perfect 
beauty; ; but all is yet in a rude and neglected ſtate. 
From thence we went to Baron-hill, the ſeat of lord 
Bulkeley, above the town of Beaumaris in * 11 
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iſland; it has a view of the ſea, and coaſt of Carnar- 


von, which is indeed very fine; but I think inferior 
to that of lord Edgecombe's, with which I have heard 
it compared. The houſe is a bad one; the gardens _ 
ure made in a very fine taſte ; but upon the whole, 


like it much leſs than Sir N. Bayley's, though the 
reputation of the former is greater in Wales, _ 
All the reſt of the iſle of Angleſea is a naked and 


unpleaſant country, without a tree or hedge to be ſeen 


in it, uncultivated ſtill, from the obſtinacy of the 


ple, in adhering to the ignorance of their forefathers; 
ſo that I am told it does not produce the tenth par 
of what the land is capable of, if improved by the a- 


griculture of England. From Beaumaris we rode over 
the ſands, at low water, to Penman Mawr, a high 


and rocky mountain, the paſſage over which muſt 
have been very frightful, before they built a wall along 
the edge of the road, which ſecures you from. the 


danger of falling down the precipice that is below it 
into the ſea ; but with this guard it is very agreeable, 
the proſpect of the ſea and country being very fine. 

I never ſaw any thing that ſtruck me more than the 
firſt view of Conway caſtle, to which we ſoon came 


after paſling this mountain; it was built by Edward 


the Firſt, in much the ſame ſtyle with that of Carnar- 
von; but ſtronger and more regular. The ſituation 
is noble, and it ſtands upon a rock of conſiderable 


height; inſtead of a ditch three ſides of it are defend- 


ed by an armof the ſea, and four turrets that riſe a- 
bove the towers, beſides two others at one end, ſtand- 


ing below the others, about the middle of the rock, 


that over-hangs the ſta, The walls between are bat- 
tlements, and look very ſtrong; they are, in ſome 
places, fourteen or fifteen feet thick, in none leſs than 
twelve. The whole together hath the grandeſt ap- 


pearance of any building I ever beheld, eſpecially as 


the walls of the town, which are built like thoſe of 


Carnarvon, but with bolder and handſomer towers, 


appear 
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Fg in one view to the eye with the caſtle, 
when firſt you approach it, All the outſide remains, 


except one tower, as in the time of Edward the F irſt; 


and that was not demoliſned either with battering en- 


gines or with cannons, but by the people of the place 

taking ſtones from the foundation, for their own uſe, 
| whenever they pleaſed; the conſequence of which was, 
the greateſt part of the tower fell into the ſea: but 


the r part more ſurprizingly continues ſtill firm 


in the form of an arch; and lord Hertford, the pre- 


fent proprietor, hath forbid any dilapidation for the 


5 future. We were told, his grandfather would have 
lved in this caſtle, could he have purchaſed any lands 
in the country about; but "_ none to be ſold, he 


t the delign. _ 3 
1 wiſh he had purſued i k for, then: we nicht have 


ö ſeen the inſide entire; a ſight which would have given 
mea great deal of pleaſure. But now the floors, ciel- 
ings, and roofs, are all taken away, ſo that we can 


hardly gueſs at its ancient magnificence. The hall 


muſt have been a noble room; it is 100 feet long; 


30 wide, and 30 high; the roof was ſupported by 


very beautiful arches, which ſtill remain. There 
are two chimneys in it, and it was well lighted. The 


ſtone-work of the windows is exceeding handſome. 
Had our friend Millar (the builder of Hagley-houſe) 


been with us, he would have fallen down and adored 


the architect. The eight towers ſeem to have con- 
tained three very good bed. chambers each, placed 


one above another, beſides ſome upper rooms. The 


chambers are 18 feet diameter, except one called the 


King's chamber, which has a bow window, gained 


out el the thickneſs of the wall, and the room is b 
that means extended above 30 feet ; over the arch of 

that window, are the arms of Edward the Firſt. 
This and all the other chambers appear to the o_ 


12 or 13 feet high; but I am promiſed an accurate 


* of the whole by one of the country. It certainly 
| | merits 


4 h 
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merits very particular examination ; but I ſhould have 
been more curious about it, had it been huilt in 
Henry the Seconds time. From Conway caſtle, we 
travelled half a day's journey through a very roman- 

tick country, to Rudland, or rather Land- caſtle, the 


Conway; nor was it ever equal to them, either in ex- 
tent or beauty, which I am ſorry for, as it was built 
by Henry the Second. Not far from hence, at a place 
called Bodrudan, we paſſed a rainy day in a very 
comfortable manner, with an old acquaintance of 
mine, who is the lady of the caſtle, and: hath forbid 


all depredations, which the people of the neighbour- 


hood uſed'to make, by taking it down'to build and re- 
pair theit houſes and pigſties, which would have de- 
moliſhied it like the tower of Conway. The next 
morning we went to the tops of the hill, from whence 


| remains of hich ars leſs perfe@t than Carnarvon or 


we had a view of the whole vale of Clwydd, from one 


end to the other, which is equalled by none in Eng- 
land for fertility and beauty, There is neither moun- 
_ tain or rock to be ſeen in any part of it: after you turn 


2 


your back upon Rudland, the hills on one ſide of it 


riſe very gradually by gentle aſcents: moſt of them 
are cultivated quite to their ſummits, others half way 
up; and when the tops are Cot encloſed, they are a 


fine graſſy down, like Clent-hill, and ſhaded and enli- 


vened with wood, like the ſlopes in my park; bat yet 
I prefer the ſcenes in Montgomeryſhire to this lively 
vale : there is a great beauty in this, but there is no 
majeſty'; whereas there, as in the mind of our friend 
the madona, the ſt and the agreeable is mixed With 


the noble, the great, and the ſublime. About the 


middle of this vale, upon the brow of a hill, ſtands 
Denbigh caſtle, a very fine ruin; it encloſes as much 
ground as Conway or Carnaryon, but hath not ſo much 
building. The towers of it are ſtanding at a very 
conſiderable diſtance from one another, being fewer 
in number; bat they are in the ſame ſtyle of archi- 
tecture, having been built in the reign of the ſame 
797" SG | king, 
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king, who by theſe ſtron . fortreſſes ſecured to * 
ominion of North Wales. 


ſelf and his ae the 
The hall is ſtill pretty entire, and rivals that of Con- 
way, except that the roof dath not appear, to have 
been arched. . 

The towers are all in a ruinous ſtate; 1 think it a 
' Pity and ſhame to the owner, that more care is nat 


taken 0 reſerve ſuch reſpectable remains of anti- 


quity. When we left the vale of Clwydd, we went 
into a re aud mountainous country, which con- 
tinued from Rythin as far as Wrexham. 

The church of the latter is called one of the won- 


ders of Wales; it does indeed equal, if not exceed, 


any in Eng land. J have not deſcribed to you the ca- 
thedral of Bangor or St. Aſaph; the firſt I. did nat 


Tee, and I was told it was worth the ſeeing; the lat- 
ter hath nothing in it to deſerve deſcription ; neverthe- 
well 


leſs I ſhould be glad to ſee the dean of E - 
ſeated .in either of them, or rather at St. Aſaph. 
From Wrexham we went to Winſtay, the ſeat of 


Ml Sir Watkins William Wynn. Part of the houſe 


is old; but he had begun building a new one before 
his death, iu a very good taſte. One wing is finiſhed, 
and that alone makes a very agreeable Houſe. The 


view from it is the moſt cheerful I ever beheld; it 


ſtands in the middle of a very pretty park, and looks 
over that to a moſt delightful country; but if the 
| n=] was extended a little farther, it would take in a 


ill, with the view of a valley, moſt beautifully wood- 


ed; and the river Dee winding in ſo romantic and 
charming a manner, that of Feſtiniog, or any confin- 
ed proſpect I ever beheld ; among other objects that 
embelliſh the ſcene, there is a fine bridge of ſtone, 

Tell Mrs. C- S——, I would have her leave 


Clermont, and the banks of the Thames, and build 


a a houſe in this lovely ſpot. I will viſit her every year; 
ſhe will not be at any expence in making a garden, 


for nature has made one to her hands, infinitely bet- 


ter than that of — Vpan one of the neighbouring 


x «; * * 


hills, 
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hills, which hath the ſame proſpect as this, one Mr. 
Yorke has a ſeat, which I only ſaw at a diſtance; and 
which, I am told by a lady at Shrewſbury of a good 

taſte, excels any in Wales for natural beauty. 
Indeed the country, for five or ſix/ miles, is of ano- 
ther temper, exceeding fertile and very romantic 
While I was looking at it, I aſked Mr. P=, © whe- 
ther he thought it poſſible for the eye to behold a - 
more pleaſing fight ?'' He ſaid, Yes; the ſight of a 
woman one loves,” My anſwer was, When I was 
in love, I thought fo.” „ ; 
Our laſt viſit to Wales was to Chirk-caſtle ; it was 
. deſtroyed in the civil wars, and hath been rebuilt ; it 
is a bad imitation of an old caſtle, the moſt diſagree- 
able dwelling-houſe I ever ſaw , nor is there any magy 
nificence to make amends for the want of conveni- 
ence; the rooms are large indeed in one part, but 
much too low ; and the cielings are ſo heavy with 
clumſy fret-work, that they ſeem ready to fall upon 
one's head; it has a fine extenſive proſpect, but no 
other beauty of any kind, nor is the proſpect to be 
compared with ſome we have ſeen at the other caſtles 
in Wales. „ | 1 
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